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Incorporated 1911 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Cylinders Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
es Hand Cards 
Lickerins 

Burnishers Kewound 

Top Flats Top Flat 

Reclothed Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781— 2782 


Competition 


Means meeting new conditions as well as the efforts of 
other manufacturers. 


THE EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Is meeting new weave room conditions with a new 
Humidity-Proof Harness. 


It costs no more yet gives added life and better service. 


Why not write us about it? 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


. 1867 Lawrence, Mass. 1928 
Southern Representative: George F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C. 
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MACHINE 
requests the pleasure 
of your company . 


October 15th to October 20th will be great | 


| = gee days for the textile manufacturer. Green- 

5) ville, South Carolina will be the rallying 

: point of every one who wants to see and study 
The following WHITIN the latest types of textile machinery. 


Products will be shown 


at Greenville: — 
There will be hundreds present to examine 


One Process Picker at first hand improvements which have 
aroused their interest, and to compare in 
Model “H". action the relative merits of competing ma- 
chines and methods. 

Model “A”. 

| To all such, WHITIN extends a cordial invita- 
Prams Made | tion—Come to our Exhibit—Look us over— 


24 ~ j dl 4%” G ae. . . 
Ji paca Eat Ask as many or as few questions as you will. 
Model “D3” Comber. 


a ea Make our Exhibit your headquarters for the 


High Speed Twister, 24 duration of the show. 
Spindles, 54%” Gauge. 


High Speed Spooler. 


N MACHINE 


cuamoWHITINSVILLE. MASS.. U.S.A. 
CHARLOTTE.N.C, ATLANTA, GAL 
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Central Station Plenum Air Conditioner 
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Type HDD. 


Humidifiers and P 


Type HDC, 


sychro stat 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


Psychrostat 


Where Do Better Humidifying Results Come F rom? 


E did not discover humidity. 

the practice of supplying arti- 
ficial humidity is as old as wetting 
floors. We do not lay claim to having 
discovered the laws that govern hu- 
midity—-they are still in the making. 
We do not pretend to have been the 
first to attempt to supply the demand 
for humidifying devices brought about 
by variations of moisture content of 
the air. 


q@ But since 1907 when this company 
(or its predecessors) entered the field, 
much definite knowledge of humidity 
has been acquired; the laws that gov- 
ern humidity have been earnestly 


Engineers 
Indus 


Fitchburg 


Parks -Cramer Company 


rial Piping and Air Conditiont 
Boston 


studied so that they are now better 
known. We think we can lay claim 
to having had some part in this. 


@_ As time goes on more knowledge 
will be added. We expect to have a 
part in this, also—for we are constant- 
ly studying humidifying problems. 


@ Supplying the proper humidifying 
apparatus is a combination of science 
and of experience. Humidifying ex- 
perience is cumulative. Humidifying 
practice and skill and knowledge are 
improving. Where do better humidi- 


fying devices come from if not from. 


those who have studied hardest? 


Con 
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Cork Insulation 


Improves Air Conditioning 


HEAT-LEAKING roof makes 
proper air conditioning both 
difhcult and expensive. Too much heat 
is lost through the roof and condensa- 
tion on the cold ceiling, besides causing 
sweating and drip, takes the moisture 
out of the air. 


Armstrong's Corkboard roof insula- 
tion corrects these faults by greatly 
reducing the transmission of heat 
through the roof. With this excessive 
loss cut off, room temperatures can be 
more uniformly maintained, and more 
important still, the ceiling temperature 
kept above the dewpoint and con- 
densation prevented entirely. Air- 
conditioning equipment, under a 
cork-insulated roof, operates more efh- 


ciently and more economically. 


Any ‘roof, new or old, concrete, 
wood, or steel, can be insulated with 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. The old roof: 


ing need not be removed. Armstrong's 


Corkboard can be laid over it and 


‘forms an ideal base for the new roofing. 


There is no better time than now— 
while the weather ts suttable for roof 
ing operations and before cold weather 
begins to cause trouble in the mill—to 
insulate your mill roof. It costs you 
nothing to investigate and get an esti- 
mate of costs. Armstrong engineers 
will gladly co-operate. Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 
Twenty-fourth Street, Pittsburgh. Pa., 
McGill Building, Montreal; 11 Brant 
Street, Toronto 2. 


This Book Free 

“The Insulation of 
Roofs to Prevent Con- 
densation’ is a care- 
fully prepared and 
authoritative book on 
the problem. A copy 
wul be sent free on 
request, 


Corkboard Insulation 


a =for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 
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OTORS multiply the productive- 

ness of human labor, but your ul- 
timate, rightful savings depend largely 
upon proper Motor Control. Unless 
your motors are protected from such 
dangers as overloads and line surges 
they require a more expensive kind of 
labor than they save—maintenance and 
repair. And this also means productive 
time wasted while repairs are being 
made. Further, unless your motor- 
driven machines are controlled in the 
most convenient and safest way, wasted 
steps and injuries to operators eat 
into profits. 


For every machine in your plant 
there is a C-H Control which will as- 
sure maximum return from your power 
dollar—a controller which will protect 
motors and men, save steps, harness 
motor power to the specific jobin hand. 


Over 30 years of experience on every 
conceivable control problem is back 
of the C-H Line—an experience which 
is yours for the asking in perfecting 
the productive efficiency of your plant. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Meg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1208 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. 
GREENSBORO 


SPARTANBURG MILL SUPPLY 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SU PPLY col] 
GREENVILLE s- 


ATLANTA TEXTILE SUPPLY ce 
ATLANTA GA 


CATALOG UE M 


TEXTILE GENERAL MILL 
SUPPLIES 


Largest Distributors of Textile Mill Supplies in the United States 
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ROLLER 
BEARING 
BOLSTER 


POSITIVE PROOF of THe GREAT- 

EST DEVELOPMENT IN MORE 

THAN 100 YEARS’ HISTORY 
oF THE SPINNING SPINDLE 


THE SSUS“ Roller Bearing Bolster is used 
in practically every country throughout the 
world, Complete spindles may be obtained 
from the following manufacturers of cotton 
spinning machinery:-— 


UNITED STATES 


, Fales & Jenks Machine Company, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


H & B American Machine Company, 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Saco-Lowell Shops, Boston, Massachusetts ~ 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Massachusetts 


ENGLAND 
Dobson & Barlow, Led., Bolton, Lancashire 
Howard & Bullough, Lrd., Accrington, Lancashire 


William Rvder, Lrd., Bee Hive Works, 
Folds Road, Bolton, Lancashire 


Tweedales & Smalley (1920), Led., Castleton, Manchester 
Hall & Srells, Led., Keighley, Yorkshire 

Myers Spindle Co., Led., Bradford, Yorkshire 

Prince Smith & Son, Keighley, Yorkshire 

Platt Bros. Co., Led., Oldham 

William Bodden & Son, Led., Oldham 

Brooks & Doxey (1920) Lrd., Manchester 

Filament Plant & Processes, Led., Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 
john Hetherington & Son, Led. Manchester 


FRANCE 


Societe Alsacienne de Constructions Mecaniques, 
Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin 


GERMANY 


Deutsche Spinnereimaschinenbau, 
A. G., Ingolstadt, Oberbayern 


| will be exhibited at the 

ITALY | Southern Textile Exposition 
Magnoni & Carniti, Oggiono 

SWITZERLAND ze by SKF and the var 
Aktiengeselischaft Joh. Jak. Rieter, Winterthur ous spinning frame 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED manufacturers. | 
40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. , 
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What Other Loom 
Such Results? 


io) 


Performance records under dif- 
ficult situations are produced with 
our refined Automatic Shuttle- 
Changing Loom. 


We should like to point out to 
you its superior construction, show 
you the refinement of its parts, 
and demonstrate to you its ability 
Ey to produce better than any other 
f S\N Loom, quality of output and econ- 

omy of maintenance considered. 


AW ATS 


A Letter will bring our Representative 
| to see you | 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


Makers of Shuttle-Changing and 
 Bobbin-Changing Looms 
READVILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Agent FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. C. 
Paterson Office 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. 
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Before the radio—motion pictures and automobiles— 


Leatheroid receptacles were in use in the majority of. 


the textile mills of this country. They were made in 
and shipped from our factory at Kennebunk, Maine. 


Now to meet the expansion of the textile industry in 
the South we have established at Spartanburg another 
Leatheroid Receptacle plant, making from the same 
fibre in the same careful way the quality of receptacles 
which have earned for the name Leatheroid its excellent 


reputation. Our Spartanburg plant is in operation— 


making and delivering Leatheroid receptacles to the 
Southern trade in the south. 


See our exhibit at the Show 
Booths 96-97 in the Annex 


ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


370 Arch Street 
SPARTANBURG S. C. 


Makers of Leatheroid 


now heing made at Spartanburg 
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Wet 


This is the Era of the — 
“STEEL FRAME HOUSE” 


The “Steel Frame House” is rigid and enduring. It House” is economical. It’s first cost is but slightly 


cannot settle, sag or shrink as do ordinary framed higher than wood but the saving in depreciation 
houses. It has all the advantages of permanence and 


firesafety which houses framed with other materials than additional initial com. you 
lack. @In addition the “Steel Frame House System” 27° progressive—if you want to know all about the 
has unlimited architectural possibilities. By means V€TY last word in modern home construction send 
of the steel units as developed by this Company any for our fully illustrated booklet “Steel Framing for 
house of any architectural design can be easily and Dwellings.” QBuilding with steel today will protect 
quickly framed with steel. @And the “Steel Frame your housing investment tomorrow. 


STEEL FRAME HOUSE COMPANY - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| Subsidiary of the McClintic-Marshall Corporation 


THE MODERN METHOD OF HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
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ENGINEERING 
CONSULTANTS 
ON THE SOUTH 


| TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
goes back to the Ptolemies 


HE making of textiles can almost be called 

a tribe-craft. It has been handed down from 
parents to children through many generations. 
This peculiarity is shared by but a very few 
other industries, and it makes for _ defined 
methods and practices. 


In an industry where shop practices have been so 
standardized, where operations have become so. 
largely automatic as in the textile industry, workers 
grow less importantas individuals, more important 
as a group;and measurement of individual efficiency 
becomes less significant than measurement of 
group efficiency. Group efficiency, however, 
depends almost entirely on the mechanical cor- 
rectness of mill layout and equipment. — 


In a mechanically correct mill you may profitably 
take steps to advance the productjvity of individ- 
uals, but in a mill mechanically incorrect, all such 
steps will be utterly wasted. 


The knowledge and experience we have 
gained through thirty years of association 
with the textile industry is yours to command 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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HOSIERY 


Away go seconds — away go dirt and vermin — away go 
losses in general when’ Lupton Steel Textile Mill 
Equipment starts to work for you. Smooth steel 
surfaces conveniently put together for fast, safe 
production — two blending colors — green and 
cream — and a host of other features, make 
Lupton Steel Products the *choice.of leading 
mills everywhere. When can they come to 
work for you? Write for the Lupton Family 
story — illustrated in full color — it’s free! 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Allegheny Avenue and Tulip Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ton 


(Textile Mill 
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AT THE 1928 SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
IN GREENVILLE, S. C., OCTOBER 15 TO 20 
WE WILL EXHIBIT ‘AND “DEMONSTRATE 
AN AUTOMATIC SPOOLER AND A HIGH SPEED WARPER 


IN THE SAME SPACE WE OCCUPIED AT THE.LAST EXPOSITION 
ARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 
ROCKFORD, JLL., U.S. A. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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—AND OTHER 
HIGH TYPE TEX: 
TILES, THE NEW 


Crown Biand 
Rayon yarns 


PROVE IDEAL 


DesIGNED with imagination! Fashioned from fabrics of sheerest charm! Exquisite in 
color! Yet these filmy underthings woven of the new Crown Brand Rayon Yarns are 
at once smart and serviceable. 

The strong, soft yarns recently developed for The Viscose Company possess all the 
attributes that make them ideal for creating the delicate textures now in demand. 
They are exceedingly important to the underwear trade and to other branches of the 
rayon industry, where style is a leading factor in the production of high-type textiles. try 

Permanent finish, subdued lustre, amazing adaptability are characteristic of these | 
yarns. Developed in our laboratories, as the result of painstaking research and most 
careful scientific experiments, they are highly specialized. They permit the creation 
of rayon textures now unheard of, of finished garments with enormous sales possibilities. 

As always, The Viscose Company is concerned with the expansion and technical 
advance of all kinds of textile manufacture. By reason of our position as the largest 
producers of rayon yarn in the world, and because of our equipment and facilities, we 
are able to render special service to our customers. 

For your protection look for the CRown, and specify it 6n your orders for fabrics. 
It indicates yarn spun true to denier, yarn that dyes evenly and can be washed without 
harm. For further information about our newest yarns, address The Viscose Company, 
171 Madison Ave.; Néw Yotk City. World’s largest producers of rayon yarn. 
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192-Spindle, 44%" Gauge D. & F. Ring Spinning Frame 


THE DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ANDOVER, MASS 
Established 1832 


For ninety-six years it has been building the highest grade of Textile Machinery for Wool, Worsted, 
Cotton Waste, Jute, Mohair, Asbestos, Flax Waste, Silk Waste, and Shoddy. Its Cards, Mules, Nappers, 


Pickers, Dusters, Tape Condensers, Dressing Machinery and Card Clothing are the standard for America 
_and are constantly being exported. Write for the catalogues that you are interested in. | 


See the Machines Illustrated in Operation at Our Exhibit 
at the Eighth Southern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, South Carolina, Oct. 15-20, Space Number 124 


36-Roll Double Acting Napper for Cotton Goods 
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EDALING the old high-wheeler would 
not get you very far today. Neither 
_ does tying up end-breaks, starting up 
frames and all the other things that slow 
down production and cheat you on regain, 


when you use an old-fashioned hu- 
midifying system. 

Many mills have modernized such 
equipment with immediate profit. 


Without cost or obligation to 
you, our experts will investigate 


humidifying conditions in your 


mill and give you a complete 
written report of their findings. 
(The expense is ours. The find- 
ings all yours to do with as you 
see fit. When diagnosis is free, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


263 West Exchange Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


This newly designed 
Amco Humidity Cor 
trol automatically reg- 
ulates and controls hu- 
midity in Textile and 
other mills wnthout 
using wet or dry bulb 
actuated devices. 


Boston, Mass. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


why continue to wonder what’s the 
matter!) 


It is not an expense, but a sound invest- 
ment to install modern Amco humidifiers 
and the remarkable Amco Control. The 


money savings from improved air 
conditions return the initial cost.in 
a short time—often 1n a few months. 


Wrong air conditions in a mill are 
like disease in the human body. 
They undermine the whole struc- 
ture. Call for an Amco “‘Air Doctor”’ 
today and let him tell you what’s 
the matter. More and better regu- 
lated humidity will often change 
red figures to black. Let us pre- 
scribe for you now! 


SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Greenville, S. C. 
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Brief History of Southern Textile Exposition 


HE Southern Textile Exposition, 

which holds its eighth biennial 
exhibition in Textile Hall, Green- 
ville. S. C.. October 15th to 20th, is 
now twelve years old. It had its 
birth in a meeting of the Southern 
Textile Association. At that. time 
W. M. Sherard president: 
Frank E. Heymer, vice-president: 
A. B. Carter, secretary, and Marshall 
Dilling was treasurer. 

The board of directors consisted 
of Robert F. Bowe chairman, Alonzo 
ller, John L. Davidson, M. B. Clisby, 
D. R. Harriman, J. W. Kelly, C. P. 
Thompson, €. L. Chandler, A. M. 
Dixon, L. H. Brown, W. S. Morton 
and F. Gordon Cobb. 

The first exposition was held in 
the newly built warehouses of the 
Piedmont & Northern Railroad af 
Greenville, November 2nd to 6th, 
1915. Many of the exhibitors today 
had displays at that first exhibition. 

Just who started the idea of hav- 
ing an exposition for showing tex- 
tile machinery, equipment and sup- 
lies in the South is hard to say, but 
great credit should be given to the 
officers of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation named above and to the 
executive committee of the show 
composed of the following: Robert 
F. Bowe, chairman: A. B. Carter. 
secretary; Edwin Howard, treasur- 
er; Milton G. Smith, asistant treas- 
urer; J. E. Sirrine, chairman hall 
committee; J. H. Spencer, chairman 
machinery department: G. 
Slaughter, chairman mill products 
department; James H. Maxwell, 
chairman transportation and hotels; 
David Cone, chairman publicity 
committee, | 
From that first exposition the idea 
of having a permanent home rapidly 
took shape and at the seventeenth 
semi-annual meeting of the South- 
ern Textile Association, Mr. Bowe, 
one of the most active workers for 
the project, reported that Messrs. 
Heymer, Dilling, Carter and himself 
had applied for a charter and that 
arrangements had been made for 
erecting a building. 

The building was constructed in 
1916, during the administration of 
Frank E. Heymer, president of the 
association. The first . exposition 
held in the new hall was December 
10th to 145th, 1917. After that expo- 
sitions followed each other rapidly 
on the following dates: May 5th, 
1919; October 18th, 1920: October 
49th, 1922; October 20th. 1924: No- 
vember ist, 1926. 


Thursday——“‘Arkwrights” Day. 


Program for Textile Week in Greenville 


The program for Textile Week in Greenville in connection with the 
Eighth Southern Textile Exposition is as follows: 


Monday—Opening of Exposition at 10 A. M. 
Tuesday— Master Mechanics’ Day. 


Wednesday—Textile Section of American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. (Red Cross Cotton Carnival Ball in evening.) 


Friday—Southern Textile Association Day. 
Saturday—Operatives’ Day. Show closes at 6 P. M. 


The Greenville Country Club has announced a special greens fee of | 
one dollar per day for visiting golfers during Exposition Week. 


(Dance in evening.) 


In 1924 if was found necessary to 
build an annex 60x200 feel, two 
stories high. In 1926 a steel annex 
was erected and this vear it has been 
found necessary to.erect a large two 
story wooden addition along side the 
annex, 

Not only in size, but in quality 
also the exposition has grown, 

For the first three years the ex- 
position was managed by A. B. 
Carter, with the assistance of strong 
committees led by members of the 
Southern Textile Association above 
named and prominent engineers and 
textile men in the Piedmont section. 

At all times since the show was 
established it has received the cor- 
dial suport of prominent New Eng- 
land machinery men. It would be 
impossible to name all those whose 
advice and counsel have been 
sought and cheerfully given, - but 
among them were Edwin H. Marble, 
Frederick H. Bishop and others 
equally well known. The executives 
of all the great shops manufactur- 
ing looms and spinning frames have 
continually supported the show and 
have, by their presence and financia! 
backing, assured its success. 

Textile Hall, the name of the per- 
manent home of the exposilion, was 
financed very largely with funds 
from New England and other parts 
of the country. Money was sub- 
scribed liberally also in Greenville, 
Charlotte, Spartanburg and  else- 
where in the South. Stock was is- 
sued and later bonds to the amount 
of $110,000 were authorized. In 1923, 
when it was realized that by no pos- 


sibility could Textile Hall be made 


a commercial success, its charter as. 


a business corporation was surrend- 
ered and it became incorporated as 
Textile Hall Corporation under the 
laws governing community fairs, 
educational institutions other 
purely public enterprises in which 
no element of profit could enter. 
Those who had subscribed for stock 
to the number of nearly two hun- 
dred corporations and individuals, 
generously surrendered their siock 
to be cancelled in the interest of per- 
petuating these industrial fairs or 
exhibitions in order that the inter- 
ests of the whole South might pros- 
per. It may be truthfully said that 
the marvelous development of the 
cotton industry is due in a very large 
measure to the exhibitors who show 
the products of their shops to the 
spinners and weavers of the South. 
Everything which marks progress 
in the manufacture of cotton into 
yarn and into cloth is seen at the 
Southern Textile Exposition. It is 
here that the inventor, the tool 
maker and the mechanic have an 
opportunity to exhibit their work. 
In a brief sketch like this is is im- 
possible to name all those who have 


assisted in the development of 
Southern textile exposition. The 
textile journals were the first. to 


give prominence to the conception 
of the idea and they have ever since 
given wide publicity to the prepara- 
Lions for the shows and have given 
columns to telling of the displays 
made by the exhibitions. The edi- 
tors of the textile journals likewise 


have been called upon many times 
for advice and assistance which has 
heen cheerfully given. At every ex- 
position the leading textile maga- 
zines have booths and every editor 
invariably attends throughout the 
week. | 

The first president of the exposi- 

tion after it was incorporated was 
B. E. Geer. Ellison A. Smyth was 
vice-president. Edwin Howard was 
treasurer. G, G. Slaughter was 
secretary. William Sirrine 
came president in 1920 and John A. 
McPherson, who had been very ac- 
tive in the first exposition, became - 
vice-president. 
. A  B. . Carter . succeeded Mr. 
Slaughter as secretary. He was fol- 
lowed successively by R. 8. Hunting- 
ton and D. B. Stover. The present 
secretary, Miss Bertha M. Green, 
was elected in 1924. At the third 
exposition F. M. Burnett was man- 
ager, 

The exposition maintains a_ per- 
manent office in the Masonic 
Temple and the work goes on con- 
stantly. As soon as one exposition 
closes preparations for the next im- 
mediately begins. The work is plan- 
ned and carried on by the president 
and secretary. 

At each exposition a number of 
committees are appointed to assist 
in the work. During the last two 
expositions and for the 1928 event 
Earle Mauldin, now of Charlotte, 
has been drafted for two weeks 
prior to the exposition and during 
its continuance as manager. Mr. 
Mauldin is an engineer, formerly 
with J. E. Sirrine & Co., and now 
with Park Manufacturing Company 
of Charlotte. He is known to all the 
exhibitors and his advice and assist- 
ance during the installation of the 
exhibits is very valuable to exhibi- 
tors. 

The decorating of the hall is done 
under the direction of the president. 
This year the official decorators are 
John F. Ayers and W. Y. Ingram. 
Huntington & Guerry are the official 
electricians. The Art Sign Com- 
pany handles the sign work. King & 
Mahon are pipe fitters. Room reser- 
vations are handled by Mrs. W. W. 
Stover. The receiving clerk is 
Arthur L. Jones. 

No account of the expositions 
would be complete without mention 
of the very efficient colored janitor, 
Charlie Cook and his tall silent as- 
sistant, Rufus Goode. These two 
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Eighth Southern Textile Exposition 


HE Eighth Southern Textile Ex- 

position, to be held in Textile 
Hall, Greenville, S. C., holds every 
promise of being the most complete 
exhibition of textile machinery, 
equipment and supplies ever shown 
in this country. The number of ex- 
hibitors is larger than at any pre- 
vious Exposition and the products 
to be shown will include virtually 
everything needed in the operation 
of a modern ‘cotton: mill. 

Special attention has been given to 
the illumination of Textile Hall by 
George Wrigley, head of the electri- 
cal department of J, E. Sirrine & 
Co., engineers for the building. For 
illustration on the ground floor 99 
300-watt Mazda lamps have been in- 
stalled in the newest type of glass- 
teel diffuser units. On the other 
floors high powered lamps have 
been installed so that the operation 
of the machines may be seen to the 
greatest advantage. 

The new two story Annex to Tex- 
tile Hall has been completed, there- 
by giving an actual exhib‘t area of 
50,000 square feet of space. There 
are wide aisles and extensive lobbies 
in addition. The decorators have 
completed their work and the five 
exhibit halls will blaze with color. 
Many improvements have been 
made which will add to the con- 
venience of exhibitors and visitors 
alike. 


Description of Exhibits. 
Descriptions of the exhibits to be 


seen at the Southern Textile Expo- 


sition are given on this and succeed- 
ing pages. 


Aluminum Company of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will have a display 
designed to illustrate the many ap- 
plications for aluminum in the tex- 
tile industry as well as some more 
general applications. 


The following plan to be present: 
Samuel K. Bushnell, R. C. Bradbury, 
W. B. Vogts and Ernest Ohnell, Jr. 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., will show 
their complete line of American in- 
dusrial instruments at the Southern 
Textile Exposition. This includes 
American dial thermometers for dye 
vats, dyeing machines, etc., Ameri- 
can precision temperature control- 
lers, American recording thermome- 
ters, American recording gauges, 
Amercan Chemical gauges, Ameri- 
can steam traps, and American 
tachometers. 

The Southern representative, R. 
W. Neel will be in charge. 


Allen - Bradley Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will have an operating exhibit 
to demonstrate the velvet smooth 
control that is obtainable through 
the use’ of Allen-Bradley graphite 
compression resistance starters. In 
other words, they will demonstrate 
to the textile engineers that their 
textile machinery can be accelerated 
smoothly through the use of their 
starter. 

They will also have on display 
their various types of across-the- 
line motor starting switches ,togeth- 
er with such list of accessories in 


control as are used in the textile in- 
dustry. 

G. O. Wilms, chief engineer, will 
be in attendance at the convention. 
M. H. Hallenbeck, manager of their 
Boston office, who looks after the 
textile industry throughout the New 
England States, together with E. H. 
Gilliam who travels the North and 
Souh Carolinas, and Georgia (terri- 
tory and F. L. Loock, general man- 
ager are also to attend. 

R. S. Armstrong & Bro. CGo., 
lanta, Ga., will have desk space to 
interest the mills fn more and better 
machine shop equipment. Most mills 
claim that their shops operate at 
loss. As they have better working 
conditions than the average shop 
and necessarily must employ a num- 
ber of mechanics as loom fitters and 
upkeep men, there is Only one rea- 
son why they can not operate their 
shops on a very profitable basis, and 
that is because the mill executives 
are not interested enough to investi- 
gate what they really need in the 
shops and install a reasonable 
amount of modern equipment. 

They pay especial attention to 


cotton mills machine shop business, 


specializing. on electric weiding 
equipment and machinery for mak- 
ing up gear blanks, cutting the 
gears, and cutting the keyways for 
same. 

L. B. Jones will be on hand to 
demonstrate and explain the Veli- 
vetarc electric welding machines. 
They will have one of these ma- 
chines located as close to the Hall 
as possible. 

American Moistening Company, 
Providence, R.:L, will exhibit the 
foliowing items at the 


Textile Exposition: New ideal hu- 


midifier, Acme humidifier, sectional 


humidifier, Amco automatic humidi- 
ty control, atomizers. All of the 
foregoing will be in actual opera- 

Armstrong Cork Company, 
burg, Pa., plan tO show the various 
types of Armstrong's seamless cork 
cots which are now on the market 
for cotion mill use, and in addition 
they plan to have in operation a 
cork cot assembling machine and a 
cork cot buffing machine. 

They shall also probably exhibit 
Armstrong’s corkboard for the in- 
sulation of mill roofs, and Arm- 
strong’s cork covering for distribu- 
ling lines, cooling tanks, etc., of re- 


‘frigerated drinking water sysiems. 


Bond Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Manheim, Pa., expect to have 
a moving exhibit of Bond truck 
casters. 

They will also display several new 
types of truck casters; among the 
most important will be the new 
Bond Les-nois steel caster. 

Barber Asphalt Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., booth will consist of all 
types of asphalt shingles, together 
with liquid asphalt paints. They 
will also show samples of Trinidad 
built-up roof. In fact, they will be 
able to handle anything in the way 
of asphalt roofing, together with as- 
phalt waterproofing. 

The following representatives will 
be on hand at the Exposition: F. P. 


Southern. 


_improved twister traveler. 


Smith, Columbia, 8. C.; R. L. Suth- 
erland, Monroe, N. C:; F. E. Seeger, 
Baltimore, Md. | 

Bull Dog Electric Products Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., will show Bull- 
dog controlling and distributing ap- 
paratus for electric light and power 
as follows: Bulldog safety switches, 
Bulldog universal light and power 
panel boards and cabinets, Bulldog 
saftofuse feeder panel boards and 
cabinets, Bulldog safety fusentors 
and saftofuse. 

These products will represent ad- 
vanced designs in this type of elec- 
trical apparatus and will merit the 
attention of all electrical engineers. 
L. E. Lewis, of Charlotte will be in 
charge. 

The David Brown Company, Law- 
rence, Mass., will display samples of 
their full and complete line of bob- 
bins, spools and shuttles for every 
textile requirement. The space 
number is 123. The treasurer, Geo. 
G. Brown and their president, David 
M. Brown will be in attendance 
during the entire show. Several 
will be entirely different from any- 
ucts will be shown. Their exhibit 
methods of displaying their prod- 
thing they have used before or used 
before by any one in their line of 
business, the company states. 

Barber-Colman Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill, is preparing to exhibit an 
80-spindle automatic spooler and a 
high speed warper, both in opera- 
tion. The automatic spooler operates 
at a winding speed of 1200 yards per 
minute and is equipped with a 
Weaver's knotter. This provides an 
automatic tie-up from the bobbin 
to the package and of course. elimi- 


nates the human element besides 
greatly increasing the production 
per spooler operative. The -high 


speed warper operates at 500 yards 
per minule and the most important 
feature of this machine is the low 
and uniform tension 
the beams are warped at this high 
speed. The result is much better 
warps which, of course, means bet- 
ier weaving and increased weave 
room production. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
John H. Spencer of Greenville, N. 
H. Alford and 8. R. MeElroy. 

National Ring Traveler Company, 
Providence, R. I., will make a com- 
prehensive display of the product 
emphasizing the Wentworth double 
and Wentworth gravity spinning 
travelers and also the Wentworth 
The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of the South- 
ern agent, C. D. Taylor, who will be 
assisted by the Southern salesman 
of the company, L. E. Taylor, H. L. 
Lanier, and J. K. Moore. P. C. Went- 
worth, treasurer, will also attend. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, 
Hoboken, N. J., will have an exhibit 
at the Southern Textile Show con- 
sisting of examples of industrial 
lighting, particularly with refer- 
ence to the textile trade. 

Cooper Hewitt lighting is increas- 
ing rapidly in the Southern textile 
districts and they will have data 
available covering this particular 
field of activity. 

In addition there will be on ex- 


20 


ball bearings. 


under which 


hibition a Cooper Hewitt test cabi- 
net which is the accepted standard 
for all phases of dye testing. This 
will be of particular interest to the 
many Southern mills which ars de- 
veloipng dye house facilities. 

Their exhibit will be located in 
space No. 111 in the main building, 
with the following in charge: Chas. 
F. Shrebig, sales manager; G. R. 
Grandy, commercial engineer; W. 
W. Becky, regional manager; C. N. 
Knapp, Charlotte; J. W. Blackwell, 
Charlotte; F. E. Keener, Knoxville. 


The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn., will show their 
complete line of ball bearing trans- 
mission equipment such as hanger 
boxes. blower and fan boxes, pul- 
leys, etc., as well as most of their 
line of special textile applications 
such as picker, beater and fan boxes, 
spinning frames boxes,’ slasher 
boxes, etc. A number of these units 
will be mounted on a frame with 
shaftings and the eight or nine 
shafts on this frame will be driven 
by a 1-40 horse power motor to 
show the frictionless operation of 
Competent engineers 
will be on hand to explain the ease 
of application .of their wide inner 
ring bearing and to point out the 
applications of the various special 
textile units. 

Those in attendance will include: 
R. N. Hemenway, vice-president and 
manager of the industrial division; 
H. R. Reynolds, chief engineer; A. 
G. Laughridge of Atlanta, 8S. D. 
Berg of Charlotte, S. M. Powers of 
Birmingham all textile sales engi- 
neers and S. M. Cooper, advertising 
manager. 

The Fisher Governor Co., Ine., 
Marshalltown, Iowa, will have on 
display, the Fisher type No. 33 
steam trap, the type No. 1 Fisher 
constant pressure pump governor, 
type No. 444 Fisher excess pressure 
boiler feed pump governor, the type 
No. 255 Fisher drip pocket sediment 
strainer, and the series 90F Fisher 
steam pressure regulator. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New 
York, expect the feature im their ex- 
hibit to be a special display piece 
made up of a grouping of their vari- 
ous. sizes of liquid chlorine and 


anhydrous ammonia cylinders. 


They will aiso have displays of 
their packages for other products 
sold to the textiie industry, to- 
gether with literature covering 
their use. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
J. R. Sechmertz, advertising manager: 
J. W. Ivey, technical representative: 
E. M. Rollins, technical representa- 
live, and Fred O. Telson, Southern 
sales manager. 

Racine Tool & Machine Company, 
Racine, Wis., expect to show the 
new “Racine” shear-cut production 
saw which is a positive progressive 
screw feed machine for the cutting 
of all solid metals. 

The No, “Racine” high speed zgrav- 
ity feed machine, capacity 6x6 in. 

The No. 01 “Racine” Junior 4x4 in. 
capacity worm gear driven machine. 

All these machines will be operat- 
ed under power. 
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rayon-and-cotton radiums 


du Pont Super-Extra gives perfect 


“mixing” and full coverage 


IRST-GRADE rayon-and-cotton ra- 
diums must have complete melding of 
the two yarns, else the desired softness and 
draping qualities will be missing. Though 
sheer, they must have full coverage as well 
as fashionable subdued lustre. | 
The success that leading manufacturers 
have met in using du Pont Super-Extra for 
just these qualities, testifies to the superb 
utility of this fine filament yarn. These 
qualities are easily defined: 
— More filaments per thread, giving 
a better ‘‘body’’ to the finished 
fabric and thus leading to the 
wanted fullness and richness. 
—Extra softness and pliability, mix- 
ing perfectly with cotton yarn 


and producing perfect draping | 
qualities. 

—Unusual strength, eliminating 
waste and creating a higher per- 
centage of first-quality cloth. 


For rayon-and-cotton radiums, for rayon- 
warp wool-filled fabrics, for transparent 
velvets and for crepes of all kinds, du Pont 
Super-Extra today is the preferred fine fila- 
ment rayon. It is made only by du Pont. 
We will gladly cooperate on technical 
problems of any kind involving its use. 
Full details, prices, etc. Write or wire 
Du Pont Rayon Co., Inc., Dept. B., 2 Park 


Avenue, New York. 
5 


Member of The Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


PAT.OFF. 


PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 
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Fidelity Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. will have on display 
one No. 2-17 carrier four head braid- 
ing machine set up for making tying 
tape and equipped with individua! 
motor and chain drive. This is a 
very economical unit of its type and 
may be moved from one part of the 
mill lo another. By simply apply- 
ing the current, the machine may 
be started in operation. Among 
other advantages in this machine, 
is that when one head stops, all 
other three keep on going, and this 
is a great saving to any mill operat- 
ing @ large line of braiding ma- 
chines, 

They will also have on display 
one of their 5-strand rug braiders 
that have been sold extensively 
throughout this country for making 
all types of fancy and plain braid- 
ed rugs. Mills, having a large amount 
of waste, that can be put on a good 
sized bobbin, can employ one of 
these machines and by the purchase 
of a sewing machine, they can easily 
get into the rug business and show 
a profit on their waste. 

They will also exhibit one of their 
Fidelity universal ribbers, set up for 
the manufacture of men’s rib half 
hose tops. This machine has been 
sold extensively throughout the ho- 
siery mills in the South, and in 
every instance, has met with a great 
deal of approval. 

The following representatives will 
be present: H. W. Anderson, A. 8. 
Johnson, Jr., S. A. Blaisdell. 

The Merrow Machine Company, 
Hartford, Conn., makers of high 
speed trimming and overseaming, 
overedging, plain crochet and shell 
stitch machines, will occupy Space 
No. 320. 

Among the machines which will 
be shown in operation special men- 
tion may be made of two new 
models, styles 60ABB and 60D3B, for 
trimming and joining in one opera- 
tion ends of cotton and woolen piece 


goods in flat butted seams to facili- 


tate subsequent processing. By 
eliminating the need for lapping the 
material, goods pass uninterrupted 
through finishing machines for a 
great variety of processes, with re- 
markable saving both in labor and 
fabric. 


Another new model which will be 
shown is style 60RD, a 3-ihread ma- 
chine, especially adapted to make 
a strong and attractive edge finish, 
either straight or scalloped, for 
rayon bedspreads and many other 
fabrics of a loosely woven character. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
the company’s resident sales repre- 
sentatives, E. W. Hollister who, with 
headquarters at Greenville, covers 
the States of North and South Caro- 
lina; and R. B. Moreland of Atlanta, 
Ga., who covers the States of Geor- 
gia and Tennessee. It is expected 
also thal representatives from the 
Hartford office will be present. 


National Bundle Tyer Company, 
Blissfleld, Mich., will exhibit two or 
more machines adapted to the 
bundling of various textiles such as 
bolts of cloth, sheets, pillow. cases, 
towels, and so forth. 

These machines use either string 
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Description 


or tape. They propose building a 
special machine for this convention 
to handle sheets in dozen lots. Their 
experiments along this line have 
been successful but they never went 
far into this trade. This machine 
ties tape around each end of the 
bundle at the same time. The 
operator simply places the bundle 
upon the feeder and passes it into 
the machine,. this automatically 
trips the tying machanism when the 
bundle is tied. The complete opera- 
tion can be made in less lime than 
a second. The machine is of all 
metal construction the same as al! 
their other tying equipment. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Harrison, N. J., will exhibit as usual 
at the Textile Show. Their spaces 
are Nos. 81-82-83 and 100 in the per- 
manent annex. 

They will show the latest appli- 
eations of Hyatt roller bearings as 
applied to textile machinery of al! 
kinds. 


- Hyatt line shaft boxes for easy in- 
stallation, and Hyatt roller bearings 
for easy change over to existing tex- 
tile equipment, will also be shown. 

Among the Hyatt representatives 
attending the show will be H. J. For- 
sythe, president, H. O. K. Meister, 
general sales manager, H. K. Porter, 
manager Eastern division, George H. 
Woolley, manager Eastern line shaf! 
sales, Paul Scott, Southern represen- 
tative, Frank Naughton, New Eng- 
land representative, H. M. Carroll, 
advertising manager. 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 
S. C., will be in space No. A-138 in 


the wooden annex, first floor. 


R. S. Huntington, DuPont Guerry, 
Jr., and L. J. Spiers will be in at- 
tendance. The exhibit will feature 
electrical installation service for 
textile mills and the value of good 
industrial lighting. General Elec- 
tric refrigerators and water cooling 
systems will, also be featured. 


U S Bebbin & Shuttle Co., Provi- 
dence, R. L, is planning an exhibit 
this year that will prove of unusual 
interest to the trade. No effort is 
to be made to show anything like 
the complete line. of well known 
products for which this concern is 
so well regarded. This year fea- 
tures will be emphasized and 
samples embodying many new ideas 
and improvements will make up a 
good portion of the exhibit. 


The latest types of rayon and 
automatic quills will be shown, to- 
gether with a variety of silk spools 
and fibre head spools, warp filling 
wind bobbins and the very popular 
“E” eye automatic shuttle. 
Stanley C. Bouchard, Atlanta Ga., 
Mat. Ousley, Greenville, 8. C., Dil- 
lard C. Ragan, High Point, N. C., 
Southern representatives, together 
with D. R. Crawford from the Provi- 
dence office, will be on duty to wel- 
come old friends and mew ones. 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Com- 
pany, Providence, R. L, will have 
space No. 112. On display will be 
a miniature cottage which will be 
painted with Outside Barreled Sun- 
light which has been on the market 
since October 1927 and which is 


of Exhibits 


very largely in use in many of the 
Southern textile villages loday. 
Their exhibit of Interior Barreled 
Sunlight will consist largely of 
panels painted with the product in 
white and the different tints along 
with the usual display of literature 
which includes reprints of their ad- 
vertising which has featured na- 
tionally known users of their prod- 
uct. 
Those in charge of the exhibit 


will be Alexander 8. West, John 8. 


Palmer, L. K. Palmer. 
The Viscose Company, New York, 


'N. Y., are planning to incorporate in 


their exhibit an educational set up 
explaining the fundamental princi- 
ples of.the making of rayon yarn, 
and on a rather elaborate scale will 
display all types of merchandise in 
which rayon is used, giving as much 
as possible the latest style tone. 
They will have’ on hand a full 
range of artistic and appealing ray- 
on fabrics, where rayon is used 
alone or in combination with silk, 
cotton and wool. 
be a far gaore beautiful and compre- 
hensive exhibit than they have here- 
tofore given at the Exposition. 
Publication of advanced descrip- 


tions of the exhibits to be shown at. 


the Southern Textile Exposition was 
begun in these columns last week, 
and is continued in this issue. 

These .deseripions wili appear 
from week to week until all have 
been covered. 

The photographs used are those 
of representatives of the various 
companies who expect to attend the 
Exposition. 

U. S. Ring Traveler Company, 
Greenville, will display at 
Booth 107 a complete line of samples 
of their universal standard travel- 
ers, also new and novel features, de- 
veloped within the U. 8. Ring Trav- 
eler Company’s Organization, as a 
result of their background as manu- 
facturers of ring travelers. 

Amos M. Bowen, treasurer will 
give his personal supervision of the 
exhibit, and William P. Vaughan 
will be in charge. Mr. Vaughan will 
be assisted by Oliver B. Land of 
Georgia, and George H. Gilligan of 
Providence, R. IL. representative of 
the Central and Western districts. 

Shambow Shuttle Company, Woon- 
socket, R. I, will have this year 
rather than a display of fabrics 
they will have various makes of 
looms with their shuitles running in 
them and also a moving picture 
which has recently been completed 
showing all the principal operations 
in the manufacture of their shut- 
tles. | 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ga., expects to ex- 
hbit a full line of narrow fabrics; 
webbings and tapes in various 


widths, weghts and colors and pos-- 


sibly samples of the yarn used in 
the manufacture of their goods. 

J. R. Killian and others: will at- 
tend. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass., expect to 
show a new style shearing machine 
for removing threads and hanging 
ends from goods as well as threads 


They hope it to. 
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which project on the selvage, also 
automatic guiders, and sewing ma- 
chines for joining the ends of pieces. 


Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Com- 
pany, Clinton, Iowa, will exhibit 
samples of textile starches and 
other products made from corn and 
will be represented hy G. E. Corson, 
from. their technical department. 
Luther Knowles, Southern repre- 
sentative will attend. : 


Corn Products Sales Company, 
Greenville, 8. C., will occupy. spaces 
34, 35, 36 and 37, in the permanent 
annex and will exhibit samples of 
their products that are of interest 
to the textile manufacturers. The 
exhibit will be in charge of John R. 
White and there will also be in at- 
tendance W. R. Cathcart, technical 
director from New York, Albert G. 
Smith, Cantey Alexander, Nelson B. 
Arrington, and C. G. Stover of the 
Greenville office. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will exbihit in 
Booth No. 104-A. The entire Clipper 
line, consisting of Clipper belt 
hooks, belt lacers, belt cutter and 
connecting pins will be shown. 

They will also show the new Clip- 
per speed lacer No. 8 which will 
lace an eight inch belt in 1% min- 
utes, and the new ten inch Clipper 


belt cutter that has a capacity for 


cutting belting up to ten inches in 
width. 

B. F. Showalter and Perry J. 
Edwards, factory representatives 
will be in charge. 


Diamond State Fibre Company, 
Bridgeport, Pa., will show their line 
of standard cans, boxes and trucks. 
The various types of top rim con- 
struction of roving cans will be 
shown—the heavy rolled fibre top, 
the bright steel top and the rust- 
proof Udylited steel top rim. The 
Udylited steel rims are something 
new in can construction. 


Cross sections of the Diamond 

fibre steel clad and all fibre trucks 
will be displayed showing the actual 
material and how it is assembled. 
. Light weight boxes with the new 
“Z iron top rim—sturdy, strong, 
light weight and easily handled will 
be on display for the first time. 
These “Z” iron top rim light weight 
boxes can be stacked full or empty, 
room high without toppling. 

Among the various textile ma- 
chining displays will be distributed 
cans, boxes and trucks in actual use. 

The display will be in charge of 
C. L. Simmons, Southern sales man- 
ager, Spartanburg, §S. C. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., expects to 
have several rolls of the various 
brands of leather belting which they 
manufacture, also a _ variety of 
strapping on display. It is their in- 
fention at this time to have an ex- 
hibit on Tentacular belting, includ- 


ing their Slid-o-graph machine, 
showing pictures of Tentacular 
drives. 


The following men will be present 
R. M. Pindell, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., 
S. A. Pardee, Fred R. Cochrane, 
Charlotte, N. W._H....Fortson, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


a 
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Talking the textile man’s 
own language 


you talk to a Fafnir bearing engineer, 
you find that he talks your own language. 


He talks in terms of even laps at pickers _ 
—in terms of maintained setting at cards 
—in terms of uniform spindle speeds at 
spinning frames 
—in terms of less yarn stretch at slashers 


At the Southern Textile 
Exposition 


You'll have a good chance to exchange ideas with 
Fafnir engineers at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion at Greenville, October 15th to 20th. You’ll 
be interested in the exhibits and in the instances of 
power savings effected through the use of ball 
bearings. 


See this unusual display 


A striking proof of the truly anti-friction qualities 
of ball bearings will be shown at the Fafnir exhibit 
—a moving display in which one 1/40 H. P. motor 
drives eight shafts mounted on ball bearings. 


“FAFNIRS 


on Ci ards 


If you cannot visit the show this year, let a Fafnir 
engineer call at your plant, and point out on your 
own machines, places where Fafnirs can effect 
economies. Or, ask us for a copy of our new Tex- 
tile Bulletin which illustrates and describes numer- 
ous textile applications. 


THE.FAFNIR BEARING CO., NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Southern Representatives: Atlanta, Ga., A. C. Laughrid7e, 449 
Peachtree St., P. O. Box 1847; Houston, Texas; W. P. Cunningham, 


P. QO. Box 1687; Charlotte, N. C., 5. D. Berg, 207 So. Torrence St. ; 
New Orleans, La., W. S. Shirley, 120 Bourbon St. 


FAFNIRS 


on 


FAFNIRS 
on Spinning 
fram es 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF BALL BEARINGS IN AMERICA 
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Many New Textile Developments 


A display of the unusual number of new developments 
in Saco-Lowell textile machinery made during the last few 
years will be a prominent feature of the Greenville Show 
this month. Many new machines will be exhibited in 
operation,—each one with outstanding mechanical im- 
provements that will surely be of interest to you. 


You will want to see Saco-Lowell’s:— 
Revolving Flat Card with Continuous 
Stripper 
Long Draft Spinning 


One Process Picker 
(with synchronized control ) 


New Roving Frame with Chain Drive 
Large Package Spinning 

High Speed Warper 

High Speed Twister 


a 


These are some of the high spots of one of the greatest 
displays of textile machinery development in modern 
times. It is important that you see them—on display at 
the Greenville Show, October 15th to 20th. 
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the Greenville Show 


An [nvitation 


Saco-Lowell’s exhibit will be in our usual space, No. 216, on the 
second floor of the Greenville exhibition building: Ample facilities 
are available for the comfort of our guests. Please feel free to make 
our booth your headquarters throughout the show. You'll find our 
exhibit of unusual interest—the center of attraction, as usual. 


"MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, &. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


3 
| 
MACHINERY | 


Philadelphia Drying Machinery 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., expect 
to show one of their “Hurricane” 
automatic dryers in operation. 

The structural steel housings 
are enclosed with removable steel 
panels, thoroughly insulated, the 
heated air being re-cireulated by 
means of their latest improved 
“Hurricane” fans. The operation of 
the machine may be readily obsery- 
the machinery anr the interior of 
ed through special glass panels. 

The continuous, economical hand- 
ling of the protluct greatly reduces 


J. S. Cothran 
Link-Belt Co. 


the manufacturing costs, especially 
in the items of labor, steam and 
power. 

“Hurricane” electrically heated 
hosiery drying forms, equipped with 
their latest temperature control de- 
vice, are of special interest to hosi- 


ery manufacturers, particularly 
those making the finer grades of 

These forms are the thinnest 
hosiery. 


forms made, asd hosiery dried on 
them lie flat, are free from wrinkle 
and puckers, and the edges are 
straight and sharp. 

The exhibit at Greenville will in- 
clude a set of their electrically heat- 
ed forms. 


Geo. F. Bahan 
4. H. Williams Co. 


Description of Exhibitors 


Keystone. Lubricating Company, 
Philadelphia. Pa., intend to show 
the various Keystone greases adapt- 
able to the lubrication of textile ma- 
chinery; also their lubricating de- 
vices, grease cups, etc., to be used 
in connection therewith. 

F. A. Lazenby & Co., Baltimore, 
Md., will have an exhibit consisting 
of their cop and butt winder and the 
bobbin winder in operation. 

The cop winder will be on work of 
both large and small size cop filing, 
and the bobbin winder will be wind- 
ing colton and woolen yarn for 
plain and automatic looms. The fol- 
lowing men will be present: I. A. 
Lazenby, Robert F. Mormann, J. D. 
Lazenby. 

Park Manufacturing Company, 
Charlotte, N. €C., will exhibit a inod- 
ern line of freight elevators special- 


ly designed for industrial plants, 
showing among other things the 


most modern development in contro! 
apparatus. A representative of the 
company will be in the booth at al! 
times to explain the details of the 
machines, 

Sarco Company, Ine., New York 
City, Booth 118 will show various 
types of steam traps for the indus- 


trial field, standard and special 
temperature regulators for hot 


water service tanks, industrial pro- 
cessing, dry kilns, etc. They will 
also show a special line of regula- 
tors for refrigeration work, suitable 
for temperatures from 0 up. A 
special feature will be the com- 
plete Sarco heating line, including 


‘ inlet valves, thermostatic traps, and 


other apparatus required for low 
pressure vacuum and vapor heating 
systems. 

Representatives in attendance will 
include E. E. Well and F. Sudhop. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C€., shall display in 
samples of Stantex dyeing, bleach- 
ing and finishing oils, also a com- 
plete display of all testing instru- 
ments made by Alfred Suter, tex- 
file engineer of 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, whom the company in 
the South. A new Serigraph, just 
recently completed, will be shown 
shown for the first time in. the 
South. Also a display of pan bear- 
ings for fly frame spindles, in oper- 
ation, which they are now introdic- 
ing for the first time. 

L. L. Grompbacher, president of 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc.. 
Hoboken, N. J., Alfred Suter, textile 
engineer of New York and Max 
Einstein from the Southern terri- 
tory will be in attendance. 

Providence Drysalters Co. Preovi- 
dence, R. I., have an exhibit 
consisting of samples of their prud- 
ucts for sizing, dyeing, finishing and 


manipuating colton, worsted, silk 
and rayon varns and fabrics. 
Detroit Graphite Company, Le- 


troit, Mich., will exhibit on the firs! 
floor of the main building and will 
show panels of their different s'and- 


ard brands of paints. 


In altendance will be Hext M. 
Perry, Hugh Black and T. M. Bailey. 
Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse, 
N. ¥., will have an attractive ex- 
hibit of their material in the Textile 
Hall Annex, spaces 69. 70, 741, and 


119. Their display will consist 
chiefly of condulet material that 
will be applicable to installations 
such as might be made in buildings, 
textile industries, etc. Their ex- 
hibit will also include a full line of 
groundulet devices as used in 
grounding and bonding conduit sys- 
fems. 

They will also have a display of 
reguiar and grounded Arktite cir- 
cuit breaking plugs and receptacles, 
floodlights and panelboards: 

Some of these devices are entire- 
ly new to the trade and they are 
sure' that the advanced ideas em- 
ployed in them will prove of con- 
siderable interest to the mill engi- 
neers and electricians. 

Finnell System, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
will exhibit three new models of 
Finnell electric flooring scrubbing, 
waxing and polishing machines, 
new models of mop trucks, and 
their regular line of mopping ma- 
chines and water absorbers. 

Finnell System manufacture 9 dif- 
ferent sizes of electric floor main- 
tenance machines, 5 models of mop 
trucks. 3 models of water absorb- 
ers and 2 sizes of mopping machines. 
In addition this company manufac- 
ures a well known scouring powder, 
Finola. 

The exhibits will be handled by 
Reuben Finnell who will be assist- 
ed by Frederick Hammond and F. 
A. Simpson. 

Graton & Knight Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. This exhibit wi'l be 
built around what the company be- 
leves to be the largest hide ever 
tanned. A ‘hide that measures ap- 
proximately 13x9 feet and’ that is 
more than f-inch in thmckness_ in 
some places. Its presen! tanned 
weight is 235 pounds, so you gel 
some idea of its immensity from 
this. It was taken from a Swiss 
bull and found its way into the tan- 


nery some ten years ago and sinte. 


then has proved to be a most inter- 
esting and valuable piece of adver- 
tising material. 
Their usual line of leather and 
rubber belting will also be shown in 
various brands and widths. Whole 


leather bends, lace leather. and 
leather packings will also be in- 
cluded. 


A very complete showing of mill 
strapping — check, lug, flat and 
round harness, loom, etc., wili be 
made, together with pickers and 
fextile rub roll aprons. | 

Graton & Knight leather link. V 
belt for short center drives will be 
one of the featured commodities, 
because of its popularity in the tex- 
tile industry and because of its use 
on many of the machines in this in- 
dustry. 

They have a “booth that gives 
them a twenty foot frontage in the 
new annex and intend to make it as 
attractive and interesting 
Hle. 

This exposition will be attended 
hy the fotlowing representatives of 
their company: P. M. Arnall, sales 
manager helting ¢civision: H. W. 
Tuxbury, sales manager specialties 
division; EK. L. Chase, assistant sales 
manager: J. C. Ruf, D. A. Ahlstrand, 
QO. €. Landis from their Atlanta 


as possl- 
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H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
with principal offices in Philadel- 
phia and branches in Bethayres, Pa.., 
Providence, R. IL. and Charlotte, N. 
C., will exhibit several of their lat- 
est type machines at the Southern 
Textile Exposition. 

The exhibit will be in charge of J. 
Ebert Butterworth, vice-president 
of the company. Also at the booth 
will be J. Hill Zahn, W. D. Shields 
and Wm. S. Rowley, engineer for the 
Philadelphia office. 

The Butterworth booth is No. 115. 


H. W. Anderson 
Fidelity Machine to. 


Carrier Engineering Corporation; 
Newark, N. J., expect to have in their 
hooth three Carrier unit air condi- 
tioners, one each of the three capa- 
cities—2500 CFM, 5000 CM and 10,000 
CFM. The latter will be of the sus- 
pended type. Probably this is the 
first indirect air conditioning system 
which does not require floor space. 

One of their representatives, F. G. 
Bell, has his headquarters in Green- 
ville, and will be in attendance at 
the exposition as well as some of 
their other men. 


Herbert C. Coles 
Hioward Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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See Our Exhibit 


Booth 108-A 


Southern Textile 
Exposition 


* 
oth 


In the final analysis, it is not what a production unit costs but what it produces 


per invested dollar that counts. 


The Tolhurst Center Slung Extractor with self-contained motor drive offers 


simplicity of operation and ease in loading and unloading in addition to larger 


capacity. 


Definite operating economies* result from its drive and friction clutch. The 


Tolhurst Automatic Timer assures uniformly wrung loads and saves the operator’s 


time by applying the brake and signalling by bell and light at the expiration of 


the run. 


*The Tolhurst Centrifugal Clutch, which is adjust- 
able for either rapid or slow acceleration, keeps the 
inrush current low so that there is no drag on the 
line. The maintained low peak load is reflected in 
lower power costs. 


Write for full information 


: 
TOLHURST MAC 


Southern Representative : 


Fred H. White 
independence Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HINE WORKS, nc. Estaptisuen 1852. Troy, N.Y 


New York (Office: 


Western Representative : 


William T. Powers 
8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


183 Madison Ave. 


San Francisco 
Representative : 


M. Phithashy 
Merchants Exchange 
B 


Canadian Representative : 


W. J. Westaway Co., 
Westaway Bidg., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
275 Craig West, 


idg., 
San Francisco, Calif. Montreal. P. Q. 
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Davis & Furber Machine Com- 
pany, North Andover, Mass., plan to 
exhibit the following machines: A 
4-inch gauge ring spinning machine; 
36 roll double acting napper; nap- 
per grinder; and a card clothing ma- 
chine producing napper clothing. 
All of these machines will be driven 
by individual motors. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, 
Chicago, Iil., expect to show the fol- 
lowing commodities: 

Dearborn feed water treatment— 
a treatment for hoiler feed water 
made up as per «alysis of the water 
used. 


T. Bunch 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


NO-OX-ID rust preventative—a ma- 
terial which is a positive rust pre- 
‘ynelive, whether in the ground or 
above. | 

Dearborn cleaners for al! classes 
of work caliing for special cleaners. 
They will be represented hy Paul T. 
Payne, district manager. 

Fibre Specialty Manufacturing 
Company, Kennett Square, Pa.; will 
have an exhibit consisting of a full 
line of mili receptacles, including 
roving cans, steel-klad trucks and 
boxes, hard vuleanied fibre trueks 
and boxes, together with their new 
Dreadnaught line. | 

They shall feature a new rusi- 
proof conditioning truck which. can 
be guaranteed unconditionally and 
will withstand acid and moisture 10) 
per cent. 3 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc., 
mira, N. Y., expect to exhibit their 
various types of Eclipse yarn clean- 
ers for winders and spoolers, their 
new device for spinning frames, 
that is, the Eclipse bobbin holder, 
and their very latest types of ran- 
dom dye machines. 

The J. B. Ford Company, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. manufacturers of 
Wyandotte special textile alkalies, 
will make visitors welcome atl 
Booths 325-26-27 located on the bal- 
cony of tue main.hall. | 

Ail goods displayed in the Ford 
Companys booth will be of South- 
ern manufacture, and will consist 
of extensive displays of silk rayon, 
and cotton hosiery, cotton and rayon 


Description 


dress goods, and a display of plush 
in various shades. This display will 
show the results oblained in dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing with the 
Wyandolte special textile alkalies. 

The following Wyandotte repre- 
sentatives will be in attendance: F. 
S.. Klebart, service manager from 
Wyandotte, Mich., P. C. Westmore- 
land of Greenville, and J. G. Schaef- 
fer of Charlotte, N. C. 

Ellison Draft Gage Company, 
Chicago, Ill., will show a line of Elli- 
son draft gages, inclined tube and 
vertical tube types, together with 
Ellison pointer draft gages, straight- 
line movement and dial types. Also 
the new Ellison U path steam calor- 
imeter. 

They will be represented by Lewis 
M. Ellison and Joseph W. Eshelman. 

Ferguson Gear Company, Gas- 
tonia, N. C., will exhibit a complete 
line of industrial gears also a line 
of textile gears and drives. 

They will feature a high grade 
compound unit for roving machin- 
ery and a number of specially de- 
signed improved chain drives as re- 
placement units for various textile 
machines. 

They will also exhibit a silent 
Vee-Cord drive with both single and 
multiple Vee belts. 

They have been designated dis- 
tributor for the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company for 
Micarta and will show a line of sil- 
ent gears made from this material. 
‘As distributor for the Ramsey 
Chain Company for 
they will have a complete exhibit of 
silent chains and chain drives. 

They will also have an exhibit of 
Celoron as they are distributors for 
The Celoron Company of Bridge- 
port, Pa. a line of gears from this 
material will be shown. 

In addition to the above they will 
have on display special gears made 
from rawhide, bronze and a num- 
ber of other gear materials. 

Fiske Brothers Refining Co., New 
York, N. Y., intend to have a com- 
plete exhibit of their different ‘ine 
of textile lubricants, which they 
have manufaclured over a period of 
years. Just the manner and form. 


R. T. MeManeus 
dohns-Manville Corp. 


this district 


of Exhibits 


of how they will be handied in the 


_ exposition of them at the booth, we 


are not determined as vet, but as 
you are thoroughly familiar with all 
these expositions that have taken 
place over a period of yeai's, you 
can appreciate just what type of ex- 
hibit it will be. 

It is their intention to have at the 
booth Victor C. Trinks, who is tex- 
tile lubricant representaive, James 
E. Sheehan, eastern sales manager, 


,and L. A. Ryan, assistant to the 


president. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, state that the 
“EBCO: exhibit wil he’ composed of 
a line of “EBJO” sanitary toilet and 
wash room equipment and drinking 
fountains, including their latest line 
of drinking fountains for mechani- 
cal refrigeration, adapted to such 
devices as Frigidaire, Kelvinator, 
Welsbach, ete. 


They will undoubtedly have on 


display their new model of circular 
wash fountain, several types ol 
drinking fountains, steel toilet par- 
titions, ete. This show will be in 
charge of Aden E. Smith, assisted by 
A. W. Gill. 


Jordan Manufacturing Company, 
Monticello, Ga.,. will 
Jordan precision bobbins and skew- 
ers. | 

C. H. Jordan, L. K. Jordan and A. 
D. Roper will be in attendance at 
the booth. 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., 
Boston, Mass., will have a six-head 
Nasmith comber, 12%-inch lap, of 
the 1925 model in operation. This 
machine is being imported specially 
for the exhibition and. will be run 
eontinuously during the period of 
the show. 

They will use a 650 grain lap, 1% 
inch staple American cotton, taking 
out 13 per cent of waste and giving 
a production of 19 pounds per hour, 

They have a number of these 
combers running in various mills in 
the United States, also in England 
and on the Continent.of Europe. A 
supply of literature will be on hand 
at the exhibition which they will be 
pleased to furnish anyone interested 


John H. Olden 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


exhibit the 


in combers and Herbert Harrison, 
the agent for John Hetherington & 
Sons, Lid., in the United States and 
Canada, will be in attendance during 
the whole period of the exhibition, 
and will be very pleased to give any 
further information required re- 
garding this machine. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., will show a card clothing ma- 
chine in operation, making card 
clothing; and a large line of samples 
of carding cloth, heddles and hand 
cards. 

Jenkins Bros.. New York, N. Y., 
will show samples of practically 


K. W. Proctor 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


their entire line of valves, includ- 
ing standard, medium and extra 
heavy patterns in bronze and iron. 

At this exposition they will an- 
nounce a new line of bronze valves 
with resilent Jenkins disc for 250 
pounds steam working pressure. 
Never before have the advantages of 


the Jenkins disc been available for 


extra heavy pressure. 
M. G. Driscol and B. R Wofford 
will attend. 
Hires Turner 


Glass Company, 


Philadelphia, Pa., does not plan to 


have any built up exhibition of any 
sort. They will merely have in their 
booth large and small samples of 
their products, which are Actinic 
glass for textile mills and corrugat- 
ed wire glass for skylights of every 
description. They will, of course, 
have on hand a complete supply of 
literature, and their representatives 
will be on duty in the booths at all 
Limes. 

S. B. Burkhalter wil be in charge. 

Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. 
J. Will have a literature booth, 
where visitors may secure informa- 
tion regarding their warp-sizing 
machine for rayon. 

Wn. Johnson will be in charge. 

W. T. Lane & Brothers, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., will exhibit a full line 
of Lane patent steel frame canvas 
baskets designed especially for the 
various operations in cotton, silk 
and rayon mills. There will be 
baskets, trucks and boxes ineluded. 
N. I. Mekeel will be in charge. 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


NON-FLUID OIL is the most economical lubricant for textile machin- 
ery whether you buy lubricant that will accomplish the most in reducing 
power waste—frictional wear and tear—and spoiled cotton product. 


—or whether you buy your lubricant as a more or less necessary evil 
that must burden overhead expenses as little as possible. 


For Carding —NON-FLUID OIL lasts 6 to 8 weeks in comb boxes— 
keeps licker-in bearings cool and won’t squeeze out of cylinder sass 
—it stays put and does not get on card clothing. 

Better lubrication—at less cost. 


Better. 


For Spinning—NON-FLUID OIL Grade A No. 00000 feeds a. drop at 


Lubrication a time—lasting longer on roll necks and won’t spread to face of rolls— 
saving top rolls from oil saturation. Better lubrication—at less cost. 


at For Weaving—NON-FLUID OIL keeps looms running smoothly it conscunmmememarteammmen 
—and stays in bearings—it won’t drip or spatter—avoids oil =a 
stained goods. Better lubrication—at less cost. 
less cost 
Most Southern Mills already use NON-FLUID OIL—if | sere 
you have not tried it send in coupon for testing sample and 
per month bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” - 
K&S 
You are cordially invited to visit our exhibit, in Booth 108, Main a oe 
Floor, of the Southern Textile Exposition at Greenville, 8. C., oo eee 
October 15-20 | 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile 


MAIN OFFICE: : / raced and samples of NON-FLUID OIL 
or purposes checked below: 
292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. / PICKERS 
Southern Agent: Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. / [ J, CARDS | | SHAFTING 
w : / ] SPINNING FRAMES } MOTORS 
arenouses LOOMS [ | CHAIN DRIVES 
Chicago, Til. St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. / { | TWISTER RINGS 
sia New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, Detroit, Mich. Greenville, S. C. = / | 


MILL NAME. 


ADDRESS... 


10-11-28 
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Wasteless 
| The ynery 
TR 
| Tex ADE MARK RECISTERED IN 
OIL 
UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE 
| Lubricant C 
| s. T, | 


The Bahnson Company will ex- 
hibit the latest type Bahnson Hu- 
midifier. 

They will have a 
continuous operation and 
one installed just high enough so 
that its mechanical construction can 
be convenientiy examined. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
their South Carolina representative, 
S. C. Stimson, and the exhibit will 
occupy Spaces 334-335. 

*arks-Cramer Company's exhibit 
in Booth No. 120 this year will show 
many refinements in their equip- 


humidifier in 


Max Einstein 
Standard Chemical Products Corp. 


ment. They will exhibit a working 
model of one of their most up-to- 
date and complete air conditioning 
equipments, in which will be fea- 
tured some radical improvements in 
nozzle construction and a Duco fin- 


ish applied to both humidifiers and 


regulators. This latter finish will 
offer decided advantages in lessen- 
ing the labor of cleaning, as well as 
a property of reflecting light, rather 
than obstructing it. 

A decided advantage in automatic 
humidity regulation will be shown 
in the form of a two-step control, 
recently perfected, by means of 
which the water evaporated ‘can be 
more evenly balanced against the 
heat generated and the ventilation 
through windows and doors. 

Their well-known line of “Turbo” 
compressed air equipment will be in 
operation. 

Some of the most recent improve- 
ments in humidifier construction 
will be shown adapted to one of the 
earliest types of this company’s hu- 
midifiers, showing how o!d equip- 
ment can be brought strictly up-to- 
date without entire replacement. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
Walter H. Burnham, of the Char- 
lotte office, and John F. Porter, of 
the Atlanta office. 

The Stafford Company’s exhibit 
will consist of seven looms, each 
one weaving a different fabric, as 
follows: 

1. 40-inch bobbin changing plain 
goods loom. 

2. 40-inch bobbin changing fancy 
loom equipped with dobby. 

3. 9-4 (81-inch) bobbin changing 
loom weaving a wide sheeting. 


another . 


Description of Exhibitors 


4. 40-inch shuttle changing loom 
weaving an airplane fabric 60-2 ply 
warp, 60-2 ply filling. 

5. 40-inch shuttle changing loom 
equipped with twenty harness dob- 
by weaving a fancy dress goods fab- 
ric with rayon filling. 

6. 50-inch automatic silk loom 
weaving a dress goods fabric rayon 
warp and rayon filling. 

7. 2x1 Stafford non-automatic silk 
loom equipped with warp stop and 


. feeler weaving a georgette silk. 


All of these looms will be equip- 
ped with direct connected motors 
and will show the latest up-to-date 
Stafford features of design and con- 
struction. 


Morse Chain Company will exhibit 
in Booth No. 209. They will have a 
typical spinning frame drive using 
“Morse Silent Chains.” Also several! 
drives of interesting and practical 
operation, showing the typical 
‘Morse Silent Chain” on practically 
any drive where used in textile 
mills. 

In addition to the above they will 
have complete engineering and il- 
lustrative data regarding the many 
advantages of the “Morse” drive, 
both as to performances in textile 
plants, where there has been a 


number of years service, and what 


can be expected in the way of effi- 
ciency and savings when once in- 
stalled, either on old or new ma- 
ehinery. 

In attendance at the show will be 
V. D. Morse, of the Ithaca office; H. 
Ek. Matthews, manager of the Char- 
lotte office, and J. T. Meador, con- 
nected with the Charlotte office 
thru the Georgia and Alabama ter- 
ritory. 

Rhode Island Warp Stop Equip- 
ment Company, Pawtucket, R. L, will 
have a Crompton & Knowles 4x1 
Box Loom and a Draper Loom 
equipped with K-A Eleetrical Warp 
Stop Motions. They will have rep- 
resentatives present to demonstrate 
K-A to those who are interested. 
The exhibit will be in charge of 
Wm. D. Whittaker, Southern rep- 
resentative, assisted by W. L. Fer- 
guson. _K. C. Smith, president, and 
J. Bolton, Pennsylvania representa- 
Live, wiil-be in attendance through- 


Hext M. Perry 
Detroit Graphite Co. 


out the week. This exhibit will oc- 
cupy Spaces 112-13, first floor, main 
building. | 

The Celanese Corporation of 
America will have an exhibit at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, occu- 
pying Booths Nos. A-42, 43 and 44. 
This exhibit will be in charge of 
Todd B. Meisenheimer, Southern 
sales manager, assisted by Wm. H. 
Barnhardt, John P. Holmes and 
Robt. D. Howerton, of the. Southern 
office, Charlotte, N. €.; Robt. G. 
Dort, fabric department, New York 
office, and Miss Barbara Butier, New 
York stylist. Miss Butler will wear 
street dresses and evening dresses 
made from Celanese satins, taffetas, 
twills transparent velvet, etc. These 
dresses will be made up in the latest 
styles designed by noted French 
stylists. The exhibit will display 
Celanese yarns in all forms of deliv- 
ery, Celanese hosiery and fabrics. 


Whitin Machine Works will ex- 
hibit the following machines: 

Whitin One-Process Pieker 
sensitized control. 

Whitin Model “H” Drawing Frame, 
4 deliveries. | 

Whitin Model “3” Comber. 

Whitin Model “E” Comber, 
smith type. 

Whitin Fine Foving 
spindles, 6x3x4% inches. 

Whitin Model “F”’ Spinning 
Frame, 24 spindles, 4%-inch gauge. 


Na- 


Frame, 48 


Whitin High Speed Twister, 24 
spindles, 54-inch gauge. 
Whitin High Speed Spooler, 24 


spindies, 5-inch gauge. 

Whitin. Model “A” Wool Spinning 
Frame, 120 spindles, 4-inch gauge. 

All of these machines have im- 
provements which are noteworthy 
and they feel that they have never 
had a more interesting exhibit with 
which to appeal to the mill man. 

Of their organization there will be 
present at Greenville the following: 
E. K. Swift, treasurer and general 
manager, W. H: Hoch, assistant 
treasurer, L. M. Keeler, agent, J. H. 


' Bolton, manager woolen department, 
of Whitimsville; W. H. Poreher, R. L 


Dalton, Mason P. Thomas, James L. 

Truslow, W. D. Lyerly, of Charlotte, 

N. C.; L. D. Wingo, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Of their engineers there will be 


John E. Humphries 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 


with 


the following: Edward Mills, picker 
engineer; E. A. Rooney, comber en- 
gineer; Dyson Barker, comber en- 
gineer; W. S. Brown, roving engi- 
neer; M. J. Bentley, roving  engi- 
neer; H. O. Nelson, spooler engi- 
ener. 

They will occupy Space No. 203. 

The Veeder Manufacturing Co. 
expects to show a complete line of 
Veeder-Root instruments as appli- 
cable to textile machinery. 

This will be the first textile ex- 
hibit. since the consolidation of the 


W. H. Burnham. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Root Company, of Bristol, Conn., and 
of Hartford, Conn., and they shall 
have a very complete line of pre- 
cision counting instruments for 
practically every kind of textile 
machine. 

Those in attendance will include 
the Southern representative, W. A. 
Kennedy, the North and South Car- 
olina agents, Mr. Graydon and Mr. 
Anderson, of Carolina Specialty 
Company, Vice-President Graham H., 
the Veeder Manufacturing Company, 
Anthony and Sales Manager J. H. 
Chaplin. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
expects to show a full line of their 
products at the show and a novelty 
exhibition of a spinning ring. §S. F. 


Brown, treasurer, and W. P. Dutem- 


ple, Southern agent, will be in at- 
tendance, 

Rogers Fibre Co., Boston, Mass., 
will have an attractive showing of 
their Leatheroid receptacies. These 
include roving cans, tapered mill 
baskets, steel clad warehouse trucks, 
?odding trucks, mill boxes, condi- 
tioning trucks, and others. The ex- 
hibit will be in charge of Leon: B. 
Rogers, John Rogers and James W. 
Cass. 

Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., will exhibit a line 
of temperature indicating, record- 
ing and controlling instruments 
which are used extensively intextile 
mills in controlling their process 
work. The company will be repre- 
sented by H. M. Barker, of Atlanta, 
F. S$. Ward, of the Boston office and 
E.. J. Hanna and T. €. Hazard, of 
the Rochester offices. 
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NSPECTED FILLIN 


‘SUNIVERSAL’? 


FULL SHUTTLE INSPECTED 


COTTON SPUN BOBBIN 


UNIVERSAL WOUND BOBBIN 


WINDING COTTON-WORSTED-WOOL FILLING 


This machine has enabled the progres- 


sive mills to effect far-reaching economies, 
Starting in the spinning and carrying 
through the weaving and cloth rooms. 


These economies are realized through dis- 


UNIVERSAL WINDERS 


Printed in U.S. A. 


o. 23, 


carding the old practice of spinning filling 
on small bobbins that could be placed 
directly in the shuttles, and by spinning to 
the maximum ring possible to the count of 
filling, and then winding from the large 
spun bobbin to a proper shuttle bobbin on 
the Universal No. 90 winder. 
These bobbins are wound firmly 
and toan exact size to fill the shut- 
tle, presenting at least double the 


UNIVERS: AL WOUND BOBBIN 


amount of filling per shuttle that was pos- 
sible with the old spun bobbin. The fill- 
ing during the winding process is slubbed 
and cleaned, thereby giving an inspected 
filling. 

To summarize, the use of this machine 
is directly responsible for increased pro- 
duction in spinning, increased production 
in weaving, and improved quality in cloth, 
with decreased costs. 

Filling may be wound to the dimensions 
given on automatic loom bobbins 
with proper bunches for feelers, 
on cone base bobbins, and in pin- 
cop form, 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA 

NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON. CANADA ATLANTA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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Pattern 4004 — Colo 


Pattern 4004 — Color 


ASH RUG manufacturers to-day 
feature brilliant, harmonizing colors, 
distinctive designs, and deep, thick 
pile, with the result that their product is 
being used in homes where the ordinary 
wash rug would not be considered. 


Among the leaders in meeting the 
demand for the better rugs of this class are 
“‘Minerva’’ Wash Rugs, manufactured by 
the Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corporation, of Auburn, 


Pattern 4004 
Color 902 


colors) are standard in these rugs, for it is imperative that 
the colors in the pile be thoroughly penetrated. 


We have proved to this customer that the use of vat 
colors combined with the pressure method of forcing the 
dyestuff through every fibre of the yarn, results in even, 

durable shades that show no visible change when washed 
frequently or subjected to constant wear. 


’ We have helped many concerns increase their sales 
and profits through judicious use of color. Possibly we 
can do as much for you. At any rate, we will gladly 
study your problem and give you the facts of what we 
have done and are doing for others, and let you be the 
judge. Write us to-day. | 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest. Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 
PLANTS 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON DYEING CO., Providence, R. IL. 


A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


ft will deliver freely, 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower- 
ing winding costs. 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 


Ad No. 231-A. Printed in U.S. A. 


Franklin Process Fast-to-Bleaching Shades (vat 
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Gives A “Clothy” Hand and 
Great Depth of Lustre 


; ae Arranged to give the same finish on 
both sides of the fabric 
| Here is the last word in Broadcloth 
Finishing Calenders. It is installed in 
| } one of the largest finishing plants in 
Butterworth 
the country. There are six rolls—the 
C aSing cotton rolls being 22” diameter by 50” 
Calender face and the chilled rolls 16” diameter 
d Me. by 50” face. Top and bottom rolls 
have roller bearings, the chasing at- 
tachment, too, has: roller bearings of 
the self aligning type. | 
a HERE is a hydraulic raising and lowering attachment (patented). The drive is by 
2 a variable speed motor running from 30 to 90 yards per minute. 
a In the illustration is shown a variable batch stand which insures the goods tracking 
“ properly when chasing. The chasing roll is adjustable, so that all selvedges may be prop- 
| | erly guarded in the chasing operation. 
‘ _ This calender also can be used as a straight rolling machine. 
a One of the complete line of machines for the dyeing, bleaching 


& and finishing of textiles made by BUTTERWORTH 
Canadian Representatives : H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY Southern Office: 


Ontario, Canada Established 1820 1211 Johnston Bldg. 


W. J. Westaway Company PHILADELPHIA, PA. Charlotte, N. C. 


Plants at Philadelphia and Bethayres 
Providence Office: Turks Head Building 


BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


£ 
‘eda 
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See the latest 
Carrier developments 


Booth 109-A 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


FEW months ago a new and revo- 
lutionary development, the Carrier 
Unit Air Conditioner, was announced 
to industry in general. The Unit was 
accepted immediately by manufac- 
turers in varied fields, including 
many branches of the textile industry. 


Here was a Unit, compact, highly efficient and capa- 


ble of performing every function of the complete 
Carrier Central Station System for Air Conditioning. 
Here was a Unit designed to complement the stand- 
ard Carrier System and to extend the advantages of 
Manufactured Weather to a vast number of smaller 
factories or departments where initial investment: or 
structural difficulties had served as an obstacle. 


NEW MODELS 


Now the ranges of application and the adaptability 
of the Carrier Unit Air Conditioner have been greatly 
extended by the development of two new models, 
one having a capacity of 5,000 cubic feet of condi- 
tioned air per minute, double that of the original 
Unit; and the other, of particular interest to the tex- 
tile industry, a suspended Unit capable of delivering 
10,000 cubic feet of conditioned air per minute. 


Manufactured Weather 


makes 


“Every day a good day” 


Thursday, October 11, 1928. 


The New Suspended Ty e 

Carrier Unit Air Conditioner t 

‘iil | 


the requirements of the crowded textil \ 


HIS Unit was designed especially to 


mill. Suspended from the ceiling, it gives wide 


and adjustable distribution of conditioned air. 

It occupies no floor space. Its capacity is_ 
10,000 cubic feet of conditioned air per min- 
ute. Fans, sprays and all, demand but 4 horse 


‘ 
= 
| 
j 
/ 
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| 
power. It heats, it cools, it humidifies, it cleays. / / / / 
See it in operation’ at Greenville. 
f 
/ 
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Carrier 
arrier 


UMIDIFIES the air, washes the air, 
heats or cools the air and produces uni- 
form controllable air circulation. The 
Unit automatically creates and controls 
conditions of Temperature and Humid- 


ity to suit the manufacturing process. The Unit requires only 
_ simple water, steam and electrical connections to prepare it 
for operation. The Unit is operated at an overall efficiency 
never before approached in air,conditioning equipment. The 
Unit is sold at an exceedingly low price. A single small Unit 
will meet all of the requirements in the average Textile Con- 
ditioning or Testing Room. In the large workroom one or 
more Units are arranged to meet the particular requirements. 


At the Exposition several Carrier Unit Air Conditioners will 
be exhibited, in full operation. Every mill owner, every tex-— 
tile engineer, every department and production head should see 
these Units, talk with our Engineers, and observe, at close 
quarters, the amazing simplicity of operation, extreme com- 
pactness, portability and very accurate automatic controls. 


If you are unable to attend this Exposition, or desire further 
information, write for Bulletin TE, “The Carrier Unit Air 
Conditioner.” 


Grrier Fngineering @rporation 


Offices and Laboratories 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


New York Philadelphia . Bostor Chicago Washington 


Cleveland Kansas City Los Angeles 


Manufactured Weather 


has become the useful 
and often indispensable 
servant of the progres- 


4 sive manufacturer. 
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Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 
S. C.. will exhibit their lines of 
leather belting, reworked belting, 
lug straps, pickers, calf and sheep 
skins of all kinds for roller covering, 
steer hides and other products and 
materials which the company 
handles. The exhibit will occupy 
Booths 59 and 60 in the Steel An- 
nex. 


A. C. Lawrence, Leather Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Booths 67-68, will display 
a complete line of roller leather. 
They will feature at their exhibit 
Spinna calf, which is a leather that 
is metting {he requirements of mills 
demanding better leather for cov- 
ering rolls. This leather will out- 
wear the ordinary roller leather the 
makers claim and give better spin- 
ning results and increased break- 
ing strength. Cleara pelts for-cov- 
ering clearer boards will also be 
shown. Cleara pelts are skins tan- 


ned with the wool remaining on to. 


Luther Knowles 
Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co. 


resemble clearer cloth. Long life 
and better clearing are the results 
claimed by their use. 

The following will be in atlend- 


ance: KR. N. Cummings of Boston, 
H. H. Hersey and J. M. Baker of 
Greenville. 


Greenville Textile Supply Com.- 
pany, Greenviile, 5. €., plans fo dis- 
play Sprucolite motor pulleys and 
sheaves, Van Dorn electric drills, 
Fairbanks valves, McLeod Leather 
& Belting Company's leather belt, 
Standard mill crayon, Barry steel 
split pulleys and other items of gen- 
eral mill supplies all of which the 
McLeod stores have the exclusive 
sale of. 

The McLeod stores are, Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro; Spartan- 
burg Mill Supply Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. and the Atlanta 
Textile Supply Co., Atlanta Ga. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and Greenville, 8. C., will 
operate an ordinary Draper cam 
loom on an entirely new method for 
making leno gauze and leno curtain 
goods. This new method is a recent 
invention of Hampton Smith, man- 


demonstrate the 


Description 


ager of the company’s Greenville 
plant and office, and not only sim- 
plifies cross thread or leno weaving 
by doing away with the usual jump- 
er and slackener motions, but thus 
enables the plain goods mills to 
manufacture a class of goods avail- 
able heretofore only to the fancy 
goods mills with dobby looms. The 
regular steel doup harness made by 
the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., is the 
only equipment needed by the plain 
goods mills for making these goods. 
This exhibit will also feature on a 
20-harness Stafford loom a compli- 
cated fancy leno effect. This will 
be woven on the new type doups 
which were first shown at the last 
Greenville exhibition and will 
feasibility of a 
weaver being able to operate several 
looms on such fabrics with this new 
type steel doup as agains! only one 
or two looms with twine doups. The 
exhibit will be under the direction 
of Hampton: Smith, who will be as- 
Kaufman, president, and R. J. Frei- 
tag, treasurer, from the Philadel- 
phia office, will also attend: 
Victor Ring Traveler Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. In addition to their 
very extensive line of ring travel- 
ers, this company will also exhibit 
several sizes and styles of traveler 
wrenches and hooks, and also band 
hooks, belt hooks, “S” hooks, sepa- 
rators, English flyers, etc. 
They will occupy space No. 210. 
They will be represented by A. B. 
Carter, A. Dewey Carter, and W. H. 
Thomas from their Gastonia, N. C., 
office; B. F. Barnes, Jr., from their 
Allania, Ga., office; and Wm. H. 
Hull and E. R. Jerome from their 
home office, Providence, R. I. 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio, will occupy. space No, 331 
and 332. The company’s exhibit will 
consist of an assortment of bearings 
suitable for use in various textile 
machines, and examples of roller 
bearing pillow blocks and line shaft 
hangers such as are employed in 
textile mills generally. 


The company will be represented © 


at the show by J. A. Robinson. 

Tolhurst Machine Works, Inc., 
Troy, N. Y., are going to have on ex- 
hibit a Tolhurst center slung open 
top hydro-extractor especially pre- 
pared for dye house use. It will be 
equipped with an interlocked safety 
guard so arranged that the power 
cannot be applied until the cover 
has been closed, nor may the cover 
be raised until the basket has come 
lo a stop. The drive will be by al- 
tached vertical motor equipped 
with their. patented centrifugal 
clutch, The extractor will have an 
automatic timing device which may 
be set for any desired length of 
run. Upon the expiration of the 
period of time the extractor motor 
ericult is opened, the brake applied 
and the operator is signalled by a 
bell and light. In addition they shall 
have photographs, blue prints and 
models. They will also have a 
special centrifugal cluteh for pro- 
viding a smooth and shockless ac- 
celeration to cards, garnets, spin- 
ning frames, ete. 

The exhibit will be in charge of 
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their Southern representative, Fred 
H. White of Charlotte. W. W. Watt 
of Mr. White's office will also be in 
attendance. R. K. Cheney and John 
McKeon from Troy will also be at 
Gireenville. 

The exhibit is to oceupy space 
108-A. 

C. J. Tagliabue. Mfg. Go., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The feature of the TAG ex- 
hibit will be a huge “diagram” rep- 
resenting the newly developed com- 
plete automatic control of a slasher 
room. This “diagram” is six feet 
high and ten feet wide. It shows the 
size cooking kettle, the size storage 
kettle, the size box and the two dry- 
ing cylinders, in a vivid manner. 
These four pieces of equipment are 
painted on the exhibit; but the 
automatic control equipment and 
the various thermometers are the 
actual instruments themselves — 
connected in the proper manner, as 
they are actually connected in vari- 
ous New England and Southern mills 
where this new TAG system of com- 
plete automatic control has been 
installed. | 


Thus, the painted cooking kettle 
is equipped with a real TAG auto- 
matic temperature-time controller. 
The purpose of this controller on 
the job is to raise the temperature 
of the size mixture to the proper 
boiling point in the proper length 
of time, to hold at the boiling point! 
for a. definite period of time and 
then shut off the steam and ring a 
bell to notify the attendant: In ad- 
dition, the cooking kettle is equip- 


ped with a real TAG recording ther- 


mometer. 


Similarly, the pictured storage 
kettel is equipped with a real TAG 
automatic temperature  controlle: 
which, in actual mills maintains 
the size in the storage tank at the 
one best temperature—this temper- 
ature being a little below the tem- 
perature desired in the size box, for 
if the size is allowed to cool too 
much below that point, it will plug 
up the lines to the size boxes, while 
if the temperature is allowed to rise 
too high, it is equivalent to continu- 
ing the cooking and it will destroy 
the effect of proper control in fhe 
cooking kettles. 


In hke manner. the size box on 
the huge panel-board is equipped 
with a TAG temperature and level 
controller ‘double system). The 
purpose of that instrument is to 
maintain the level of the size with- 
in a half inch, and to feed prime 
size evenly, while also maintaining 
the size at the one best temperature, 
so that it will never be too high nor 
too low in the box, never too thick 
nor too thin, never too hot nor too 
cold. The indicating instrument 
with which the size box is equipped 
is a TAG dia thermometer of a new 
iype, with a bulb and connection 
especially made for size boxes. 

The fourth piece of equipment is 
of course the pair of drving cylin- 
ders next to the size box, and these 


are ingeniously equipped with a 
double system temperature con- 
troller, which is two temperature 


controllers on one—the idea being 
that in actual drying cylinders it is 


always desirable to maintain a tem- 
perature of 210 deg F. in the large 
or first cylinder and a temperature 
of 235 deg. F. in the smaller or sec- 
ond cylinder, in order to prevent 
baking of the size, rough surface 
coat on the yarn, sticking of warps 
to the rod, mildew, loss of produc- 
tion and other evils, by assuring ab- 
solutely uniform moisture content 
of the warps on the loom. 

The pair of drying cylinders is also 
equipped with a recording ther- 
momter—this instrument being a 
fwo-pen recorder, registering on one 
chart a record of the temperature 
in each of the two drying cylinders. 

In addition to this display, the 
TAG exhibit will also include a 
number of different instruments 
used in connection with bleaching, 
dveing and other processes involv- 
ing temperature and pressure in the 
textile and allied industries. 

H. D. Cooke, . general sales mian-. 


4. G. Shaetfer 
4. B. Ford Co. 


ager, and R. A. Coburn, Southern 
sales manager, will be in attendance 
ut the TAG exhibit. 


Sipp Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
will be Jocated in space annex. 221 


' and wiil have on exhibit their latest 


type skein winder, also have a girl 
operating the machine showing the 
winding of rayon from the skein to 
the silk spool. This machine will be 
fitted with one of their latest pat- 
ented features, which is the oilless 
spindle bearing. 


KB. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, 
Vass., nanufacturers of a full line 
of equipment for washing, bleach- 
ing, mercerizing, dyeing, drying, and 
finishing textiles will house their 
exhibit in booths No. 89-93 inclusive. 
The display will include a bin piler 
und a kier piler, also a model six- 
rolling calender. In addition an 
assortment of Perkins well-known 
calender rolls, ventilating equipment 
and testing machines for textiles 
will be shown. The booth will be 
in charge of William Woosman, 
textile specialist and J. H. Hamilton, 
chief engineer, both of the Perkins 
organization. 
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CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brand of yarns, fubrics, garments, ete. 


plied only in one grade 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


For Every Modern 
Textile Purpose 


rReg.u.s. BRAND ofr. 


YARNS 


Celanese yarns afford the weaver or knitter an almost 
unlimited means of expression. Ranging in denier from 
45 to 300, they are equally adaptable to filmy voiles 
and rich moires ...to soft crepes and exquisite velvets 
. to knitted bathing suits or to dainty tricot under- 


things 


Always of uniform gor Celanese yarns are sup- 

There are no B or C grades. 
Thus you are assured of quality that never varies in 
the finished product. 

Fabrics made from Celanese yarns are easily washed, 
even in cold water. They are not rotted by perspira- 
tion. They possess ip He properties that are unique. 

Let our weaving, knitting, dyeing, and sizing ex- 
perts solve your textile problems, and show you how 
you can use Celanese yarns to your best advantage. 


Visit the Celanese exhibit 
at the Southern Textile Exposition 


Booths A-42, 43, 44. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
15 East 26th Street, New York 


1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston 
1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. . 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland 
Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd.. Montreal 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


Constant improvements developed 
under actual working conditions 
enable us to offer a line of machinery 
that will give 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
YARN 


LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP 


These features and many others are 
worthy of your investigation. 


—We Build— 


COMPLETE OPENING 
EQUIPMENT 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(WITH ELECTRIC OR MECHANICAL STOP) 


SLUBBING, INTERMEDIATE 
AND ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES AND 
TWISTERS 


(BAND OR TAPE DRIVEN) © 


RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS— 
SPINDLES 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


| 


Description 


The Saco-Lowell Shops exhibit 
will be one of the most interesting 
this Company has ever shown. The 
last few years has seen more im- 
provements in textile machinery 
than in many years past; and the 
Saco-Lowell booth will be a com- 
plete display of these new develop- 
ments. 

Practically all the equipment 
shown will be in actuat operation, 
and they will all be absolutely stock 
machines in every way, identical in 
finish, workmanship and design, as 
installed in the mill. 

One of the most interesting ma- 
chines shown wili be the Revolving 
Flat Card with a continuous strip- 
per. Such strippers have been ex- 
perimented with for some time, and 


James T. Meador 
Morse Chain Co. 


the Saco-Lowell Shops been 
working along the same line for a 
number of years in an effort to per- 
fect this device and make it an in- 
tegral part of the card. 

Another interesting machine shown 
will be the Saco-Lowell One-Process 
Picker with synchronized control. 
This picker is made up of an auto- 
matic feeder, two 24-inch Buckley 
sections, intermediate feeder, 16- 
inch beater section, and calender 
head, with an even on the first and 
the last section. This is, in reality, 
simply the coupling of the breaker 
picker and a finisher, by means of 
the intermediate feeder. The secret 
of the success of this machine lies 
in the synchronized control between 
the first two sections and the last 
finisher section, through this inter- 
mediate feeder; the evener on the 
first 24-inch Buckley section bein 
controlled by the rack in the inter- 
mediate hopper, thus keeping a 
constant level of stock in this hop- 
per, and assuring an even feed of 
loose cotton to the finisher beater, 
which is equipped with an improv- 
ed evener. Another feature of this 
machine is the 24-inch Buckley sec- 
Lions which are an adaptation of the 
well known Saco-Lowell lattice 
opener and cleaner, so that it may 
be used as a breaker picker section. 

The Saco-Lowell Shops will also 
show a spinning frame equipped 
with their long draft system. This 
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system is of the four roll type with 
a revolving belt taking the place of 
the bottom second roll. The control 
of the fibers is extremely accurate 
and the mechanical design of the 
equipment is such that it is excep- 
tionally dependable and easy to 
operate. There also will be shown 
a large package spinning frame. By 
the use of ball bearings, accurately 
cut gears, smooth running spindles, 
well balanced ring rail with rigid 
free running lifter rods, a newly 
perfected traversing thread board to 
reduce the strain on the yarn, and 
many other refinements, they have 
been able to materially increase the 
size of the package it is possible to 
make with the coarser counts (20s 
and under). This machine will be 
shown spinning yarn with a 3-inch 
ring and a 9-inch traverse. 

A roving frame equipned with the 
new Saco-Lowell constant motion 
chain drive will also be on exhibit. 
This chain drive takes the place of 
the old gear driven horsehead and 
does away with the change in ten- 
sion formerly due to the traverse of 
the bobbin rail. The complete drive 
is made up of one chain and no 
gears whatsoever are used between 
the main drive shaft and the bobbin 
gear shafts. 

The Saco-Lowell exhibit will also 
include a high speed twister, featur- 
ing their high speed ball and socket 
spindie and high speed self oiling 


ring. The high speeds obtained by — 


this twister, together with the im- 
proved quality of product obtained 
by reducing the strain of ballooning 
by a new design of separator, to 
equip their mills with this machine. 

One of their standard bale break- 
ers will also be in their booth. This 
machine will be equipped with 
Saco--Lowell electric control. By 
means of this device the amount of 
stock in process between the bale 
breaker of the breaker pickers is at 
all times automatically regulated, so 
that there is never any overflow at 
the automatic distributor or any de- 
ficiency in the amount of. stock 
needed, a constant feed being always 
maintained to’the pickers. 

There will also be on exhibit a 
standard Saco-Lowell spinning 
frame and one of their regular 
twisters showing Many new ele- 
ments of design anc construction 
which add materially to the quality 
of the product, increase in produc- 
tion, and savings in labor and main- 
tenance. 

In addition to the above, there 
will be in the Universal Winding 
Company's booth one of the Saco- 
Lowell high speed warpers, running 
in conjunction with the Universal 
magazine creel. These warpers are 
exceptionally smooth in operation 
and run at extremely high speed, 
and produce a far better beam than 
the old style machine. 

Keever Starch Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. This exhibit will consist 
of glass jars and globes containing 
samples of the various starches and 
their by-products manufactured by 
their firm. 

Those present will be: Charles J. 
Kurtz, general manager; D. H. Wal- 
lace, Southern agent; C. B. [ler, 
salesman; L. J. Castile, salesman. 


| 
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WENTY-EIGHT years ago Jacques W olf 


& Co. started to meet the chemical re- 
quirements of the Textile Industry. Today 
we are still serving many customers whose 

first orders were placed with us when our 
factory opened. 

For twenty-eight years we have faith- 
fully served these customers, providing 
their chemical requirements through 
countless changes in fashions. Twenty- 
eight years ago there was little orno 
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28 Years of 
Chemical Service 


to the Textile Industry 


ting of these new yarns intothetextilefabrics 
of today. In cotton, silk and wool also, 
W olfco Chemicals are standard for the trade. 

We are ‘constantly developing new 
chemical products to meet the demands 
of the textile industry. Whatever your re- 
quirements may be in the field of chem- 
icals, Jacques Wolf & Co. can i your 
needs promptly. 

For the service of the textile industry 
we maintain six warehouses in 


Rayon in use in the United States. 

In these years we have helped in 
the development of the use of Ray- 
on, and our chemical products have 
played an important part in the fit- 


strategic centers, thereby insuring 

immediate delivery of your re- 

quirements. Atrial order will place. 
/ | your name among our list of satis- 

+| fied customers, 


JACQUES Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND 
PASSAIC. N.J. 


> 


Warehouses: 


Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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BOSTON, 


Frankfurt, a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHARLOTTE. N. C., 


(8%) 
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LATEST 


ADDITIONS 
to the 


SERIES 
| of 


HOMOGENEOUS 
VAT-DYESTUFES | 


Colors of excellent fastness to light and washing. 


Recommended for use alone or in combination on 
all vegetable fabrics and rayon. 


Well adapted for machine dyeing. 
Indanthren Yellow 5G K 


for pure shades of yellow of a bright greenish tone 


Indanthren Brilliant Orange G K 


for orange shades of remarkable brightness 


Indanthren Scarlet B 


for fine bright scarlet-red shades 


Indanthren Brilliant Green G G 


for brilliant green shades of a yellowish tone 


Indanthren Navy Blue R 


for full shades of navies of unusual clearness 


Indanthren Brown R R D 


for reddish shades of brown of good depth 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft, 
Ludwigshafen a. Rh. ) 
and by | | 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corporation 
‘Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. ¥. 
MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA, P.A. 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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The Textile Finishing Machinery 
Company, Providence, R. I., in Booth 
No. 23, will exhibit some printing 
machinery consisting of a six-color 
printing machine and a six-cylinder 
back dryer. 

They will also show a new type of 
piling device ‘for use in the Beach 
house. 

Present plans are for Chas. F. Til- 
linghast, sales manager; H. G. May- 
er, Southern representative, and 
Wallace Taylor and Albert H. Goff, 
of the Providence office, to be in 
attendance at the booth. 

Simons Paint Spray Brush Co., 
Dayton, O., will exhibit their spray 
brush equipment, for spraying and 
flowing all kinds of paint, varnish, 
enamels, etc. 

Fales & Jenks Machcine Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. [., will show a complete 
line of their various machines, 


‘These machines include the Woon- 


Edwin C. Smith 
R. L. Warp Stop Co. 


socket “Whirlwind” opening equip- 
ment, Woonsocket “Duplex” single 
process picker, Woonsocket revolv- 
ing top ecard, Woonsocket drawing 
and roving frames, Fales & Jenks 
spinning frame, Fales & Janks ring 
twisters, Fales & Jenks novelty 
twisters, Easton & Burnham high 
speed warper, Easton & Burnham 
automatic banding machines. 

The following men will be in at- 
tendance: Herbert G. Beede, presi- 
dent, Woonsocket Machine & Press 
Co., Inc.; Robert R. Jenks, president, 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co.; Herbert 
E. Easton, president, Easton & Burn- 
ham Machine Co.; Fay H. Martin, 
manager, Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Co., Inc.; Harold E. Horton, 
sales agent, Woonsocket Machine 
& Press Co., Inc.; William H. Arm- 
strong, manager, Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co.: Henry C. Dexter, sales 
chine Co.; Charles W. Boardman, 
mechanical engineer, Fales & Jenks 
Machine Co.; Frederic W. Easton, 
Jr., Sec. and Asst. Treas., Easton & 
Burnham Machine Co.; Edwin 
Howard. Southern agent, Greenville, 
S. €.; William Lee, selling agent, 
Greenville, S$. C.; Joseph H. Windle, 
Northern and export agent, Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
will occupy Annex Spaces 124 and 
125. 


The company will exhibit its line 
of textile motors, new totally en- 
closed fan-cooled motor and Tex- 
rope drive. 

Representatives in attendance will 
be Berrien Moore, manager Atlanta 


district office; Harry 8S. Roberts, 
textile sales engineer; Wm. W. 
Moore, manager Charlotte branch 


office, together with the following 
representatives: John C. Collier, 
Wm. Parker, J. H. Flora, A. C. Hays, 
R. F. Hill, L. A. Watts, D. S. Kerr 
and J. C. Watts. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, New 
York, will show their principal prod- 
ucts used in the textile industry. 
These include Mathieson caustic 
soda, soda ash, liquid chlorine, 
bleaching powder and acqua am-\ 
monia. The company will occupy 
Booth Nos. 145 and 116 in the An- 
nex-and will be represented by F. 
Q. Tilson, Southern sales manager, 
J. R. Sechmertz, advertising manager 
and the following sales representa- 
tives: R. C. Staples, E. M. Murray, 
E. M. Rollins, V.-M. Coates, J, V. 
Ivey, and Z. N. Holler. 


Ton-Tex Corporation of New York 
City, manufacturers of Ton-Tex — 
belting for the textile mills,. will 
have an exhibit of Ton-Tex belting 
on display. George 8. Baker, vice- 
president and general manager of — 
the company at New York City, is 
planning to be in Greenville in per- 
son, and also E. J. Schubert, South- 
ern sales manager of the company. 


Ton-Tex belting is a composition 
belt, very flexible and absolutely 
waterproof, which is being used 
with great success, among many of 
the large textile mills of the South, 
on looms, spinning, also in carding 
departments and in dye and bleach 
houses. This belting will be on dis- 
play at the Exposition, as well as 
special literature regarding the use 
and application of this product in 
the textile industry. 

The Ton-Tex Corporation handle 
their business with the Southern 
textile mills through Southern job- 
bers exclusively; these jobbers all 
carrying complete stocks and servic- 
ing the mills out of their stocks. 


Among the well-known distribu- 
tors who carry this belting in stock 
for the textile mills are the follow- 
ing: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 
5. €C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Textile Mill Supply. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Taylor-Parker Co., Nor- 
folk, Va.; W. J. Savage Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Alamo Iron Works, 
San Antonio, Tex. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
will occupy Booth No, 50. 

They do not plan an extensive ex- 
hibition, their intention being to 
equip the booth attractively with 
chairs, tables, pictures, literature, 
etc. 


They will be represented on dif- 
ferent days during the show by W. 
A. Lang, Homer W. Johnson, M. W. 
Howard, J. T. Wardlaw, J. C. Hipp 
and W. T. Jenkins. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
Haas-Howell Bidg. 
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12 years Link-Belt 

Silent Chain Drives have 
been keeping spinning 
frames at Chiquola Manufactur- 
ing Company mill, Honea Path, 
S. C., operating at the highest 
point. of efficiency and produc- 
tion. 


{ 


4 * 


“On the new spinning frames now 


being installed in the 1928 addi- 


tion Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives have again been selected. 


“Another recognition of Link- 
Belt performance.” 


See us at the Southern Textile Exposition, Space 212-A. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road 
Birmingham, Ala...... 


New 621 S. Peters St. 


229 Brown-Marx Bidg. 


Offices in Principal Cities 


SILENT CHAIN 


INDIANAPOLIS, P. 0. 85 
Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas. ..... 1101 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
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N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co., New 
York City, will display a complete 
line of their Non-fluid oil for the 
lubrication of textile machinery at 
the Southern Textile Exposition 
Booth 108 main floor. 

Expert advice will be given mill 
superintendents and engineers who 
visit this exhibit, the company hav- 
ing in attendance men who have 
made a special study of the lubricat- 
ing requirements of textile machin- 
ery, these in addition to their regu- 
lar Southern sales staff. 

“Lubrication of Textile Machin- 
ery,” one of the company’s publica- 
tions is practically a textbook on 
this subject, and a copy will be given 
every visitor at their exhibit for the 
asking. 

Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., will*make an unusually 
large display of their line of wind- 
ing machines which will Include a 
complete demonstration of the 
method of high speed warping 
which they introduced to the tex- 
tile industry and have very success- 
fully developed in some of the most 
important cotton mills, as well as a 
substantial per cent of the woolen 
and worsted industry. 

The rapid development of the use 
of rayon will cause the users of this 
fibre to look with much interest alt 
the winding machines shown in the 
exhibition which illustrate the most 
advanced method of. handling this 
very difficult fibre to protect it 
against injury in the delicate pro- 
cess of winding for use in the mills. 

Siein, Hall & Go., Inc., New York 
City, will occupy Space 117. located 
in the permanent annex and will ex- 
hibit a: complete line of starches, 
dextrine and special products of in- 
terest to the textile industry. In al- 
tendance at the exhibit will be: Ira 
L. Griffin, Southern manager; F. G. 
La Piana, technical director of Char- 
lotte, N. C. laboratory; J. Frank 
Crawford, Harold L. Goeller and J. 
ID). Walker of Southern office. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works will show to the trade for the 
first time their new Cotton King 
automatic loom. 

Although convinced of the fact 
that there is sufficient if not Over- 
producing capacity with existing 
equioment, it is agreed that many 
of the looms in use are inadequate 
and inefficient. Substitution of mod- 
ern, automatic box looms for un- 
derspeeded machines makes produc- 
lion more profitable, not only 
through. more yardage of better 
quality, but in the reduction of 
waste, operation of more looms per 

weaver, and with lower maintenance 
costs. 

For the exacting requirements of 
versatile and high speed production, 
their engineering department has 
developed this new C. & K. Cotton 
King automatic loom for weaving 
coton, rayon, and similar fabrics. 
This loom. is capable of greater 
elasticily of operations, for not 
only will it produce fabrics ranging 
from the finest voiles to heavy tick- 
ing, but will weave them at higher 
speed and without the usual diffi- 

culties. This new loom is particu- 
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larly adapted to the modern pattern 
and texture variations of ginghams, 
dress goods, and draperies of cottons 
and artificial silks. 

In the Cotton King, manufacturers 
will find the means of more profita- 
ble production, modern principles 
design, methods of manufacture and 
treatment of materials, and produce 
a loom high of productivity but low 
in original cost and maintenance. 
Service tests have proven the adap- 
tibility of the Cotton King to high- 
er speeds, and its new and improved 
motions are designed to facilitate ad- 
justments and reduce to a minimum 


the time lost for mechanical rea- 
sons. 
Because of the accessibility of 


fixer can care for 
Parts have been made 
under precision jigs and fixtures 
with machined surfaces to insure 
interchangeability. The loom is built 
either with a cam harness motion 
or a dobby harness motion, and a 
sample of each type will be in opera- 
tion in the Crompton & Knowles 
booth at the Greenville Show. 

Members of their Southern organ- 
ization who will be present will in- 
clude S, B. Alexander, Southern rep- 
resentative, W. H. Wylie, and Ralph 
M. Deal. 

F. .W. Howe, vice-president in 
charge of their Providence plant, as 
well as John Lindegren, assistant 
superintendent of that pliant, will 
represent them from Providence. 

From Worcester the company will 
be represented by <A. A, Gordon. 
superintendent, Albert Palmer of 
the research department, H. N. 
Arthur, head of the service depart- 
ment, and Rufus §. Frost of the sales 
department. 


Borne Scrymser Company, New 
York City, will haye a rather unique 
exhibition this year. The Breton 
minerol process, a system for oil 
spraying textile fibers especially 
cotton, will be featured. This pro- 
cess which has been developed by 
this company during the last five 
years has now reached a high state 
of perfection both as to lubricants 
and mechanical devices. 

The entire mechanical equipment 
now consists of one independent 
operating unit, which is entirely 
automatic and very accurate in its 
action. | 

Equipment, operating under high 
pressure, and also under. low pres- 
sure will be on exhibition at the 
show. There will also be an exhibi- 
tion of lubricating specialties, such 
as Breton minerol F, Ceetom, and 
Breton minerol E 8, which have ap- 
plication to. cotton, wool and rayon 
fibres. 

Among the mechanical lubricants 
will be shown Breton twister ring 
greases, for the lubrication of high 
speed, heavy-duty twister rings: 
Brilliant oil AX for looms ,top rolls 
and general lubrication. 

Their booth. will be in charge of 
their Southern representatives: H. 
L. Siever, R. C. Young and W. G. 
Hamner, Everett H. Hinckley, vice- 
president, will also be in attendance 
from New York. 

The mechanical 


parts, a loom 
more looms. 


work will be 


under the supervision of Herbert 
Hinckley, Ine., Charlotte, N. C. 

Fidelity Machine Company, Phila- 
delhpia, Pa., in booths No. 102 and 
103 Permanent Annex, will exhibit 
the following equipment: 

Standard Fidelity Universal rib- 
ber for producing true rib half hose 
tops, standard size, with all latest 
attachments, including non-vibrat- 
ing dogless. 

Four head 17 carrier Rhode Island 
multiple braider, self-contained with 
metal stand, eliminating all wooden 
benches and individual motor drives, 
for producing tying tapes, etc. 

Five strand rug braider, for pro- 
ducing rag, chenille or wool braided 
rugs of attractive patterns. 

In addition to the display of ma- 
chines, there will be also 
complete collection of plain and 
fancy hosiery and true rib tops, as 
made on Fidelity’s complete line of 
knitting machines, together with an 
exhibition of the products made on 
many different styles of braiding 
machines as manufactured by Fidel- 
ity Machine Company. 

O. S. Johnson, Jr., and 8. B. Blaisell 
will be present. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
Gasonia, N. €., will display one of 
their high speed balling warpers 
equipped with a cone creel. . 

They will, also, have one of their 
high speed section beam warpers 
operating in connection with a 
Foster ,.Machine Company exhibit. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Booth No. 213 will con- 
sist of: 

A type C shearing machine es- 
pecially equipped for removing 
loose threads for the selvage and 
surface of the cloth. This machine 
has two cutting appliances for each 
side of the fabric and is provided 
with the usual raising brushes. A 
strong suction is provided for draw- 
ing the loose threads, etc., into the 
cutting parts. 

A group of machines for assemb- 
ling loom lengths of the fabric to be 
finished, and consists of a cradle for 
receiving the loom bolt; sewing ma- 
cheine for connecting the several 
pieces; guiding frame and automatic 
durrant guiders and rolling machine 
for producing a firm, compact roll 
with square and uniform ends. The 
entire group will be motor driven. 

A railway sewing machine with 
special head for producing a butt 
seam, also motor driven. The vari- 
ous sewing machines in the exhibit 
are equipped to produce the regu- 
lar mill seam, the two-thread lap 
seam and the butt seam. 

Edwin H. Marble, president, from 
the Worcester plant and Walter F. 
Woodward from the Greenville of- 
fice of Curtis & Marble, will be in 
attendance during the exposition. 
Other members of the firm and sales 
force will also be in attendance for 
portions of the exposition. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., in ifs usual location will show 
6 looms as follows: 90-in. L model 
making sheetings; 30-in. E model on 
pillow tubing; 36-in. K model with 
dobby on fancy weaves with rayon 
and tussah and canton silk filling; 


a very 
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40-in. K model making 37-in. broad- 
cloth; 40-in. E model on print cloth 
and 32-in. modified D model making 
No. 10 duck. These looms are equip- 
ped with feelers, warp stop motions, 
thread cutters and other patented 
devices of recent design that make 
the looms more efficient than any 
of their predecessors. They will 
also show a spooler, 3 warper mod- 
els, slasher combs, bunch builders 
and a variey of textile supplies. The 
exhibit is under the direction of F. 
EK. Forster, Southern representative, 
and with him will be the following 
from the Southern office: William 
Haynes, C. H. Warren, Peter Quinn, 
R. W. Poole, H. L. Smith, W. M. 
Mitchcell, C. H. Draper, Jr. L. C. 
Lockman, 8. A. Stone, George Davis 
and Fred Brown. From Hopedale, 
there will be B. H. Bristow Draper, 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York 
City. .Specimens of woolens’ cotton 
goods, silk and rayon that have been 
processed the Oakite way will repre- 
sent the major attraction at the 
Booths 47-48 of Oakite Products, 
Inc. Samples of work upon which 
Oakite is used by mills in their wet- 
finishing operations will be exhibit- 
ed to show the unusual softness, ex- 
cellent results in. dyeing and other 
advantages that may be obtained 
with this modern textile detergent. 
Both field and technical men will be 
in the booth to discuss wet finishing 
operations. Car! Johnson, techni- 
cal director; E. W. Klumph, district — 
manager, Charlotte, N. €.; V. D.. 
Smith, technical department; D. H. 
Hearn and A. A. Kopp. The book- 
let, “Wet Finishing Textiles,” which 
may be obtained by writing to Oak- 
ite -Products, Inc., 22 Thames St., 
New York, N. Y., will be distributed 
from the booth, together with other 
literature of interest to mill men. 


Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., will exhibit in Booth 
No. 304 various models of roller 
chains from %” pitch to 2” pitch 
and also numerous models of special 
cheain. The exhibit will include a 
multiplex display of enlarged photo- 
graphs showing some of the many 
applications for which Diamond 
roller’ chains are suitable. There 
will be two high speed running 
drives which may be viewed 
through a glass enclosure, these 
will show the special automatic 
lubricaling system. 


treasurer, Wallace [. Stimpson, 
agent and H. A. Billings, works man- 
ager. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket, 
R. L, will show looms of different 
makes, operating with their well- 
known types of shuttles. They will 
also feature a moving picture, show- 
ing the principal operations in the 
manufacture of an automatic shut- 
tle. Representatives at the booth 
will be R. L. Greene, president and 
general manager; W. P. Batson, 
Southern representative, and David 
Batson. 


The General Electrie Co. will show 
their line of textile motors. and con- 
trol equipment. They will be repre- 
sented by D. W. Peabody, of Atlanta, 
E. P, Coles, of Charlotte, and E. E. 
Palmer, Boston. 
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Stein Hall & Co.. Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 


Boston Chicago 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
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Complete electric 


Type CD adjustable-speed d-c_ motors driv- 
ing ranges, each equipped with three motors 
automatically controlled 


Type KT 


constant-speed 
spinning frames 


Apply the proper G-E 
motor and the correct 
G-E controller toa spe- 
cific task, following the 
recommendations of 
G-E specialists in elec- 
tric drive, and you have 
G-E Motorized Power. 
Built in or otherwise 
connected to all types 
of industrial machines, 
G-E Motorized Power 
provid¢s lasting assur- 
ance that you have 
purchased the best. 


a-c. 


GENERAL 


motors 


driving 


illustrations 
a tandem drive 
WA The little pilot motor on 
Mu the one above shifts the 
ta brushes, thereby varying 
wathe speed By mechanical 
Macontrol, the two shown 
“iat left 


The motors in these two 


automatically 


Type 


COMPANY, 


AP 


mifollow these speed 
changes 


otorized 
~fitted to every need 


GENERA 


BEEetreric 


— — 
; 
> 
Looms driven by Type KT constant speed a-c morors 
ad 
N Y 


it 
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These are but a few of the many 
thousands of G-E applications 
to the textile industry. 


Whatever your requirements in 
textile machine drive—direct or 
alternating current, constant or 
adjustable speed —General Elec- 
tric is prepared to meet them. 


The G-E Type BTA motor is 
admirably suited to alternating 
current applications requiring 
adjustable speed. TheG-E Types 
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for the textile industry 


BD and CD motors are recom- 
mended for either constant- or 
adjustable-speedmachineswhere 
direct current is used. The G-E 


Type KT motor meets every 


demand in constant-speed a-c. 
applications. 


Complete information and ad- 
vice—backed by unexcelled 
facilities for research, design, 
construction, and servicing— 
await you at the nearest G-E 


office. 


We cordially invite you to visit our exhibit in Booth Al37 at the Southern 
| Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., October 15-20 inc. 


by Type BTA adjustable 


Pickers equipped with Type KT 
constant-speed a-c. motors 


Textile printing machine driven 


speed a-c motor 
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Four-bearing, four-frame drives 
on spinning frames, equipped with 
Type KT constant-speed a-c. 


Drawing frames peccaass with Type 
K T constant-speed a- Motors 


atten cards operated by Type KT constant-speed 


a-c. motors 


Two-bearing, four-frame drives on spinning frames, 


equipped with Type KT cornstant-speed a-c. motors 
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Cotton Manufacturing, and Safety * 


By Ethelbert Stewart, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


r the present paper I have at- 
tempted so far as possible to seg- 
regate cotton spinning and weaving, 
and wool and worsted manufacture, 
as distinct from all other industries. 

Before going into the real subject 
of my paper, however, I want to call 
your attention to the facl that it is 
at present utterly impossible to ar- 
rive at definite statistical facts in 
relation to accidents. The various 
States have such different waiting 
periods that an accident that lasts 
more than one day is reported in 
one State, while in many other 
States an accident is not reported 
unless it lasts three days, in’ some 


States seven days, and in some 


States there is even a two weeks 
so-called waiting period. 


In the cotton manufacturing in-- 


dustry the accidents are as a rule 
not serious; the healing period is 
short, and hence many accidents in 
the industry may not be reported at 
all. Even if we accept the Outwater 
table, which was constructed on the 
basis of iron and steel, where the 
accidents as a rule are more serious, 
we find that the disability in 9.2 per 
cent of the cases does not last be- 
yond one day after the day of injury; 
in 25.3 per cent of the cases the dis- 
ability lasts three days; in 37.1 per 
cent of the cases, five days; in 46.9 
per cent, seven days; in 56.2 per 
cent, ten days; while in those States 
that have a two weeks’ wailing pe- 
riod 65.5 per cent of the industrial 
accidents would not be reported as 
compensable. 


Again, in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry neither North Carolina 
nor South Carolina furnish any ac- 
cident reports whatsoever, since 
they have no workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. This in itself makes any 
discussion of accidents in the indus- 
try resemble playing Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out. 


With this prefatory remark that 
there never can be any satisfactory 
statistics of accidents until we agree 
upon the facts and have a uniform 


set of reports, I am going to proceed 


to analyze such figures as exist, from 
a different point of view, and give 
you the facts as we find them. It is 
not my intention to read this entire 
paper, and certainly not to punish 
you with all the tables, but to hit 
the high spots and let you read the 
rest al your leisure. 

I agree, therefore, in general 
terms that the manufacture of cot- 
ton goods is a comparatively safe 
industry; in fact, one of the safest. 
Whether cotton mills are as safe as 
the rather scrappy figures indicate 
depends on the character of the 
mills that furnish reports. Only 
partial data are available and no- 
body knows whether the mills fur- 
nishing data are*a fair cross section 
of the industry. From its very na- 
ture cotton mill operation ought to 
be safer than some other industries, 
It is free from the explosion and the 
falling roof of the coal mines. It is 


*Extracts from paper read before the 
Textile Section of the National Batety 
Congress of the National Safety Council, 
New York. — 


free from the danger of explosions 
and breaking cranes of the stone 
quarry. It is more nearly automatic 
than the shoe factory and, hence, 
ought to have a lower accident rate. 

The question, there, is not, “Is the 
manufacture of cotton a safe indus- 
try?” but rather, “Is it as safe as it 
can be made?. What more can the 
mill operator do to decrease the 
hazard of employment, and what 
more can the employee, on his part, 
do to decrease the hazard of his 
employment?” 

It is unfortunate that complete 
statistics are not available for all the 
lines of industry. We must know 
what our dangers are and what 
our losses are in order that we may 
intelligently improve conditions. 
Greater attention should be given to 
statistics concerning the causes of 
accidents and the rate as applied to 
occupations. It is not enough to 
know the rate for the mill as a 
whole. Greater detail is necessary 
to aid in eliminating the several 
kinds of hazards that exist in a 
cotton mill. 


The statistics available are at best 
but fragmentary. One statement 
may show the accident rate of a 
cotton mill higher than some other 
industry, while another statement 
will show a lower rate for the cotton 
industry. One statement may show 
the rate lower in the cotton mill 
than in the woolen mill. Another 
set of figures may show a lower 
rate in the woolen mill than in the 
cotton mill. It is quite foolish for 
either of these to quarrel as be- 
tween themselves as to which is the 
safer, for both of them are com- 
paratively safe and the nature of 
their process is such that they 
ought to be about equally safe. Nor 
is there any reason for dispute as 
between the cotton mill and any 
other factory having only a limited 
risk. The real question is to elimi- 
nate all of the risks possible and to 
educate and discipline the employ- 
ees as well as the employers in the 
“Safety First” idea. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
each year collects accident data from 
certain States having a record of 
industrial accidents. The data are 
for representative industries and 
plants. Such figures are compiled 
by the bureau. The figures for some 
industries are thin in many of the 
States and reporting conditions 
vary as between the States; for ex- 
ample, one State may report all ac- 
cidents causing a loss of time be- 
yond the date of injury, while an- 
other State may have no record of 
accidents causing a temporary dis- 
ability of less than one week or 
possibly two weeks’ duration; hence 
a total of the data for the several 
States would be something of a 
hodgepodge. 


Cotton Spinning and Weaving— 


South. 
Pay roll insured $204,519,800 
Number of cases | 5,614 
Paid in losses 1,630,872 
Paid in losses per $100 of in- 


surance 


(Continued on Page 80) 
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TON-TEX BELTING for COTTON MILL SERVICE 
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cotton mill drives. 


Less Expensive and More Efficient 


At first, Ton-Tex was bought by certain large mills to encour- 
age another use for cotton. Today, Ton-Tex Belting is used be- 
cause it is less expensive than leather and is actually showing as 
long life, and increased production on both looms and spinning. 

Ton-Tex Belting is very pliable and does not fray. It is 50% 
stronger than a leather belt of the same thickness. It has little 
stretch and maintains its driving tension. It is waterproof. | 

In many mills superintendents using Ton-Tex report: 3 to § 
more picks per minute on looms, and 3 to 4 more turns per minute 
on spinning. 

It is fully guaranteed for Cotton Mill service. 


In Ton-Tex Belting is offered an 85% 
cotton belt, which is making exceptional 
service and production records on regular 


Endless Belts. 


Endless—Ton-Tex is the only belt, except leather, being made endless suc- 
cessfully. It can be furnished with prepared ends, together with cement 
and solvent, and cemented by the customer. It is furnished cemented endless 


to exact length where open-end shafts or pulleys permit such installation. 


The belt men in many large cotton mills are making Ton-Tex endless them- 
selves. 

Strength—In proportion to its thickness, Ton-Tex is the strongest belt made. 
This permits of its safe application in thinner thickness than other types of 
belting. 

True-Running—Every strand of Ton-Tex is a separate unit, not wrapped 
or folded. It must run straight. It cannot do otherwise. 


Salvage—Ton-Tex may be cut down from a wide size to narrower widths 


_ by pulling against a straight edge knife. Two light belts may be made from 


a heavy one by tearing apart the plies. In both cases the belt will run 
straight and true, and good for continued long service. 


meat Application Practice for Cotton Mills 
is Shown Below: 


Regular Heavy Light 


— 


Machinery Conditions Service Service | 
Counter: Drives. ......... H. 8. M. D. M. 5. 
Bale Breakers | 
M, 8. H. 8. 
H. 8. M. D. 
Calender Belt M. H. 8. 
Cards 
Other Belts - M. 8. H. 8. 
Conveyor Belts M. S. H. 8. I. S. & No, 5 
Drawing Frames 
Machine Belt H. 8. H. 8. 
Looms 
This is Medium Double Ton-Tex Belting, torn apart to show its multiply go sis “gyre ns “oD 
make-up. Please note there are fourteen distinct ply units in this belt. Each yg is gg amass D. M. D. 
ply has a tensile strength exceeding 140 lbs. per inch of width. These plies * dais EEG ees 
are “Welded” together and so tightly and compactly compressed in man- M.S 
ufacture, that the thickness of these fourteen plies in the finished product is Wide Looms _. baa H. Ss M. D. 
only one-quarter of an inch. This particular thickness of belt is used gener- Roving Frames 
ally in place of 27 to 30 oz. double leather belts. The closely compressed ie eee H. 8. M. D. 
strength of this material, as illustrated, makes the substitution of this com- Spinning Frames 
paratively thin belting not only practical but highly successful as against the Bicycle Drives. om M. D. 
. thicker belts above referred to. Ring ------------------ H. 8. M. D. M.S 

Ton-Tex Belting Carried in Stock By: | 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson Key to initials: L. S—Light Single; M. S—Medium Single; H. S.— 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta Co., Norfolk Heavy Single; M. D—Medium Double. 

W. J. Savage Co., Knoxville 
Textile Mill sited Co., Char- Alamo Iron Works, San An- Ton-Tex is sold’ from the leather belting list. 
tonio, Tex. 


TON-TEX CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Ton-Tex Belting 
Main Offices 

345-351 West 35th Street, New York City 
Branch Offices 


10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
27 No. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill. 


245-251 Pearl Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


218 E. Brady Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TON-TEX BELTING AND HOW TO MAKE IT ENDLESS 
WILL BE ON DISPLAY AT THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE SHOW 
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Pliable Belts, with 
“Pulley Grip” 


and no gumming 


HEN regularly used, the exceptional pene- 

trating qualities of “Standard” Belt Dress- 

‘ing assure pliable, long lived leather belts with 

plenty of “pulley grip” and freedom from greasy, 
sticky surfaces. 


“Standard” Belt Dressing is a liquid and is ap- 
plied on belt surfaces with a brush, like 
neatsfoot oil. It penetrates the leather, lubricates — 
the leather fibers and preserves the belt. A few 
applications of “Standard” Belt Dressing make 
dry, hard or cracked belts soft and pliant. 


“Standard” Belt Dressing is economical for it is 
easily applied, greatly increases the life and 
serviceability of the belt and prevents loss of 
power through slipping. 


“Standard” mill lubricants are safest 
and cheapest per mill hour.. 


“STANDARD” Esso Cylinder Oil —Steam Cylinders 


“STANDARD” Turbine Oil — Turbines 
“STANDARD” Motor Oil —Automobiles 
“STANDARD” Spindle Oil —Spindles 
“STANDARD” Loom Oil —Looms 


“STANDARD” Belt Dressing 
“STANDARD” Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 
“STANDARD” Mill Cot LubricantD10 —Comb-boxes 


A complete line of oils and greases for automobile lubrication. 


—Leather Belts 


STANDARD 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformityand high quality. 


“STAN DARD” 


Lubricants 


Description 


American Bemberg Corp. will 


-. have on risplay woven fabrics made 


of Bemberg yarn, which will include 
Chiffons, georgettes, crepes, voiles, 
ninons, piques, in printed and piece- 
dyed effects; also moires, drapery 
materials, tiesilks, linings, etc. 
Knitted fabrics will include tricot, 
milanese and circular knit under- 
wear (men’s and women’s), negli- 


gees, pajamas, etc. 


shall also have on display 
shawls, ladies’ full-fashioned hos- 
iery, men’s half hose, gloves, ties, 
mufflers, shoe laces, made of Bem- 
berg. 
samples of Bemberg 


They 


yarn in the va- 


rious forms of put-up, such as 
skeins, bottle bobbins and cones, 


both dyed and in the natural bleach- 
ed state. 

A. Finkensieper, who is one of 
their technical men, and B. M. Jen- 
kins will be in attendance at the 
booth. | 
will exliibit in space No. 123 in the 
permanent addition to Textile Hall. 


They will have on display a very 


unique and unusual exhibit, giving 
a comprehensive idea of their full 
line of high grade bobbins, spools, 
and shuttles. David M. Brown, presi- 


Ira L. Griffin 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


dent, and George Gibson Brown, 
treasurer, will be in attendance 
throughout the show, and will be lo- 
cated at the Poinsett Hotel. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J,. will oecupy booth No. 333. 
They will be represented by J. P. 
Chase, who wil have on exhibition 
various Dixon graphite products 
such as graphite paint, belt dress- 
ing, flake graphite, graphite cup 
greases, together with texti‘e cray- 
ons and pencils. 

Fabreeka Belting Co. Boston, 
Mass., will exhibit their product in 
spaces 329-30 in the baloony of Tex- 
tile Hall. John W. Evans and Her- 
bert H. Hammond will be in charge. 
They will have samples of belting. 
photographs of installations and 
other things of interest, including 
a full roll of light double belting. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Their exhibit will consist of 
two card setting machines making 
ecard clothing, and boards displaying 


There will also be on display - 
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of Exhibits 


samples of hand cards and heddles, 
and descriptive mater regarding all 
of their products. Their booth num- 
ber is A-146. Representatives in al- 
tendance will be Herbert Midgley, 
president and general manager, 
Harry C. Coley, secretary and treas- 
urer, and Guy L. Melchor, Southern 
agent. 

Link-Belt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will have a new exhibit of their 
silent chain drives which have been 
used so long and successfully by the 
textile mills both in New England 
and in the Southern fields, as well as 
many mills abroad. As a guide to 
the future, a glance backwards will 
be of interest, and therefore visitors 
are invited to review much interest- 
ing data as to the long life these 
drives are returning, high produc- 
tion record, together with other data 
of general interest. 

The oldest. of Southern installa- 
tions of Link-Belt drives on spinning 
frames is now in the eighteenth 
year of operation, and record of 
many large and small imstallations 
will be available in’ proof of the 
claim that “Link-Belt silent chain 
stands the test of time.” Of further 
interest to many mill men will be 
records of mills as they continue the 
use of Link-Belt drives as mill en- 
largements are made. 


The: attendants at the Show will 
be: J. 38. Watson, manager of the 


drive chain division; 
J. S. Cothran, 
H. nr. Cunning. 
Washburn, 
at Booth 


H. D. Mitchell, 
Horace Bowman and 


New Bedford, Mass., 
A-220, 2nd, floor, Tempor- 


ary Annex, will have a display at 


the show of especial interest to far- 
sighted textile executives who seek 
the answer to mounting costs and 
decreasing production. At the Wash- 
burn booth you will find a Whitin 
spinning frame in operation demon- 
Strating long draft spinning with 
Washburn wood top rolls and, in 
attendance, a Washburn representa- 
tive who understands “mill langu- 
age.” 

The new Washburn high speed 
warper beam will not only be shown 
at this booth but will be seen in 
operation at the several high speed 
warper exhibits. This new beam is 
of unique, light-weight construs- 
tion; the patented clutch and lock- 
ing devices are attracting wide- 
spread attention. 

This exhibit will also feature 
kore-Lokt pin boards, Perfection 
shell rolls, gudgeon rolls and other 
textile specialties. The following 
will be in attendance throughout the 
week: Frederick C, Washburn, 
Fred Wilkinson, Southern represen- 
tative, and Myron P. Howland. 

The Terrell Machine Co., Ine., 
Charlotte, N. C., will exhibit the 
Utsman quill cleaner and Termaco 
bobbin cleaner. Their space will be 
{01, and will be in charge of E. A. 
Terrell, A. C. Kimbril and E. R. Cul- 
hertson. 

The Atlania Brush Co., Atlanta, 
will show a complete line of brushes 
for every textile purpose. 

The Texas Co., Atlanta, will ex- 
hibit a wide variety of lubricants 
especially adapted for textile pur- 
poses. 
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Ideal base for and ¢ Olive Drabs. 


Olive 


| Level dyeing 
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(Colour Index 1150) 
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“COAL To DYES TUFF 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Boston, Mass. 


68 Devonshire St. 2. Kensington and 


Providence, R. L. 
32 Custom Llouse 8t. 
Canada’ 
Castle Bidg., Moriréal, Py 


4 « 


Porth Jefferson Street 
Greenville, S. C. 

Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
‘Ave Catofica 64, Mexico City, D. 


-Greenshore, 
226% North 
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"LESTERSHIRES are 
made to micrometer 


“Thats why 


the chairman 


Stated 


HE annual report had just been read. The 
largeness of an item for spool replacements 


immediately caused unfavorable comment. 


One director was of the opinion that in addition to 
the cost of frequent replacements there was a dis- 
tinct loss of quality of production, owing to spool 
inaccuracies. Moreover it was his belief that care 
should be taken in the selection of fibre spools, as 
even fibre spools varied in efficiency. 


The Chairman agreed with him. Said he, “It seems 


to be the sentiment of this meeting that we equip 
with Lestershire Fibre Head Spools. This is a wise 
choice, in my opinion. Our engineers report that 
Lestershires are made to micrometer accuracy. 
This extreme care in construction, it seems, results 
in direct spool economies and a gain in quality of 
production. And of course Lestershire heads do 


not break or splinter, and cannot come off.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


140 Saldwin Street, 
Johnson City, 
New York 


Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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than 


Watch your waste! The cost of any raw 
material, be it yarn or something else, is first 
cost plus cost of converting it for resale. To 
first cost must be added your labor cost, 


| | your spoilage and your waste. You know 
this to be a general truth, but how directly 
| | do you apply it to your own mill and how 


carefully do you make material tests to avoid 
excessive labor and material waste? 


Production and production costs can 
be standardized only when dealing 
with known materials. 


At the left we show hand operated yarn tester 
built in four sizes with maximum capacities 
100 pounds, 150 pounds, 200 pounds and 250 
pounds. No springs, no delicate parts or 
complicated adjustments. 


At the right is close-up view of dial and 
mechanism of Scott Automatic Power Cloth 
Tester, belt drive from small motor. 


No special wiring is required and current may 
be used from any convenient light socket. 


The automatic action of machine reduces time 
to less than one minute per test. 


Direct readings from 
large dial standard on 


HENRY SCOTT CO. 


in addition to sight > 

dial gives permanent Providence 
record for study and ; 

and filing. R. I, 
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PRODUCTS 


THE 
will prevent oil stained seconds 
will prevent worn-out machine bearings 
will reduce actual horsepower consumed 
| will reduce lubrication costs 


A cheap suit of clothing will fit (?) in places ... but a custom- 
made suit will give complete satisfaction. | 
Our fifty-four years’ experience in the manufacture of lubricants 
(Tailor Made) guarantees the correct oil. 


“Breton Minerol Process” Compressor Oil 
A system of fibre lubrication. “Aeroil” Brand... oe 
is of a 
“Crystal” Shear Oil by manufacturers on the basis 0 


remarkable freedom from gumming 
A lubricant endorsed by the larg- or break-down. 
est manufacturers of textile shears. 


Colorless ...Scours out quickly and Transformer Oil | 
completely. “NWA” Brand... highest insulat- 

“Turboil” ing properties, free from break- 
Has the proper body to efficiently down and sludging. 


lubricate the bearing, resist heat. “RBeeton Minerol F & S$” 


ts 
24 and freely “breaks” from 4 system of emulsified mineral oils 
for scouring, finishing and softening 
Spindle Oils cotton, silk and rayon yarns and 
“RR” Brand... for light and high fabrics. Completely dispersable in 
speed operation. water. ..chemically inactive. 


“XXX” Brand... for heavier, slow- 


running spindles. Knitting Oils 


“Crystal” Brand... for heavier type 


Loom Oils machines. White in color. 
“Paragon” Brand for general loom “Paragon” Brand... for general 
lubrication. knitting machine lubrication. 
“Crystal” Brand... A special white 
oil for looms. Stitching Oils 


“Brilliant Oil AX”... combines the “AAA” Brand high grade 
staying power of grease with the white oil for sewing machine lu- 
instant lubricating value of oil. Ac- >rication. 

cidental stains completely removed ‘“‘XXX” Brand...similarto“AAA” 
in scouring and bleaching opera- but lighter. 


tions. 
COMPANY 


BORNE SCRYMSE 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEw YorRK 
ESTABLISHED 1874 
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Discussion on Spinning 


The second day’s session of the recent meeting of the Alabama-Mississippi- 
Louisiana Division of the Southern Textile Association, Huntsville, Ala., was 
devoted almost entirely to a discussion on spinning. 

The full text of this discussion is given herewith, the discussion on carding 
having been published last week.—Editor. 


SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


Mr. RycKMAN: We will begin this morning where we left off yesterday, 
with Question No. 3 under Carding. “Individual yardage weights of laps 
generally show that the last few yards are heavier than the balance of the 
lap. What is the cause of this, and how can this trouble be overcome?’ 
Mr. Lane, what is your opinion on that point? 

Mr. LANE: I do not know, unless we just say that the lap as it comes to 
the bottom, instead of being round gets pressed out rather straight; unless 
there is tension there and the lap is smaller I do not know of any other rea- 
son. We have put in racks, and that does help a good deal. 

Mr. RyckMAN: You believe that the loggerheads or lap racks have some- 
thing to do with that? 

Mr. Lane: I do. I believe with that loggerhead you get less friction and 
the lap turns easily. 

Mr. RYCKMAN: 
Mr. Horsey: 

Mr. RYCKMAN: 


Mr. Horsley, tell us something. 
All I can say is that I know it is there. 

Can’t you tell us something to eliminate it? 

Mr. Horstey: We have not been able to eliminate it. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Have any mills ball bearing rollers in their loggerheads: 
(One.) Why did you put in ball bearings? 


Ball Bearings in Picker Room 

Mr. BucHANAN: We have ball bearings in our picker room, but it does 
not overcome the variation in that lap; well, it does to some extent, but we 
try to keep our feed rollers loosened and the calender rolls so that the whole 
machine stops together. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Do you think putting on ball bearings in the lap racks 
has helped you any? . 

Mr. BUCHANAN: Yes, to some extent, because the lap turns more evenly 
all the way through. 

Mr. RYCKMAN: 
heads? | 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Did that help any? 

Mr. Lovityt: Yes. It did not eliminate it. 


Mr. RycKMAN: I might say that I am responsible for part of that ques- 
tion, because we found our yardage did vary; towards the last two or three 
yards in the lap it gradually got heavier, until the last yard was the heaviest 
of all. We tried in various ways to overcome that but didn’t accomplish 
much. We put on ball bearings, and that did help some. We found that the 
lap heads or loggerheads, in running down to the bottom, one would run 


Mr. Lovill, have you ball bearing rollers on your lap 


down farther than the other, and consequently some machines would have , 


more friction than others in starting up the lap. To eliminate that we put 
blocks on the floor and used a gauge between the loggerhead and roller and 
lap roller and set each one exactly alike and tried that out for a while. We 
found that helped us a little, but it did not eliminate all the trouble. We 
next took our frictions on the friction wheel that governs the loggerhead and 
put in cork instead of leather. That still did not eliminate our trouble, 
although we are getting better laps than before. I thought, as Mr. Rimmer 
did yesterday, it was due to the stopping of the machine and the accumula- 
tion of stock between the lap roll and the feed that gave us our heavy weight, 
but on account of having at least two or three or four yards that were*heavy 
that eliminated that point. We went further and instead of wrapping it on 
the lap roll when we started the machine we ran the lap out on the floor and 
measured that, and found a difference. So I have rather given it up as a 
bad job and taken it as a matter of course that we shall have those heavy 
yards on the end. 

Question: Haven't the calender rolls got a draft? 

Mr. RycKMAN: I will ask Mr. Rimmer to tell us. 

Mr. Rimmer: There is a gearing that draws from one to the other. Both 
have the same number of teeth, and the calender roll is supposed to be of the 
same diameter. They are ground to size, as a rule. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Ohne calender roll is smaller. 

Mr. Rimmer: There are six calender rolls, really, on the picker. There 
is a difference. The top calender roll, on our particular machine, has 23- 
tooth gear, the next one below has 22, the next one 21: so there is a draft in 
the calender rolls, yes. 

Mr. RyckMAN: Do you think, Mr. Rimmer, the ball-bearing lap rack 
would help this error that we have in our laps? 

Mr. Rimmer: That is a pretty hard question, but I do think the ball 
bearing lap rack would have a tendency to relieve the friction. The trouble 
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_ there are very few who take’ the number of points into consideration. 


at Huntsville Meeting 


is caused by the position of your lap roll in between the two calender rolls, 


as we call them. You get varying diameters. I believe Mr. Lane’s explana- 
tion was very good on that. If you could in some way keep the same ratio 
of speed; it alters as the lap begins to fill up; it gets a little more draft, and 
you pull the lap out. I believe the ball bearings are a help. 


Breaking Strength of Yarn 


Mr. RycKMAN: Our next question is as to the influence of several factors 
on the breaking strength of yarn. We will start with the first one mentioned, 
heavy carding. What influence has heavy carding on the breaking strength 
of yarn? Mr. Rimmer, will you tell us what you think about that? 

Mr. Rimmer: I think it is a well known fact that if you overload a card 
you do not straighten out the fibers and they are more or less in a jumbled- 
up state when they come out in the web; you do not clean the cotton as 
well; all of which has an effect on the breaking strength, finally. 

Mr. Murpny: You mentioned yesterday that the number of fibers as 
presented in a cross section of the lap should not exceed the number of points — 
in the clothing, flats and licker-in? - 

Mr. RrMMER: Yes. 


Mr. Murpny: If that is true, would you consider you are doing heavy 
carding until you have passed that point—until you have more fibers than 
you have points? 

Mr. Rimmer: No. As long as you have a surplus of points operating on 
the cotton you are carding, but as soon as you present more. fibers than you 
have points you.are not carding. Up to that point it will not affect the 
breaking strength. 

Mr. Rimmer: I can get the figures; it has been all figured out, like every- 
thing else. The approximate number of fibers in the lap under compression 
on the feed roll has been figured, and you can figure atcurately the number 
of points on your licker-in facing a given point at a cettain speed. You can 
figure the number of points in the cylinder, the number of points in the flats, 
etc. You really approximate the number of fibers, but you cafy approximate 
it near enough to tell you that you are not presenting more «fibers than you 
have points. . 

Mr. Murpuy: I think all of us here would be very much interested in 
getting some estimate on‘ that for our files. . 

Mr. RrmMer: We are really doing our carding now by rule o’ thumb; 
Of 
course, there are other factors that enter into carding—grinding and setting. 

Mr. RyckMAN: What do we call heavy carding? Who is carding 200 
pounds—or 150? 

Mr. Lane: We have carded from.70 up to 150 pounds—-70 on some fine 


work; being pushed, we carded 150 pounds in twenty-four hours and can see 
the difference. 


Mr. 
Mr. Rimmer. 


Mr. RrmMeER: That is not too heavy if you are getting what you want. 


Mr. Lovitt: Doesn't it depend more than anything else on the number 
ol cards you have? | , 


Mr. RIMMER: Yes. 
[. A. SPRAYBERRY, Avondale Mills, Eva Jane Plant, Sylacauga, Ala.: We 


have increased ours and notice the difference. It decreased¢the breaking 
strength. 


Merrmick is carding 140—45-inch cards. Is that too heavy, 


Mr. Murpuy: We had an experience, not on heavy carding but on the 
amount of carding we did do. At one time it became-necessary. for us to run 
a harsh character of cotton when we had been running:a softer variety. We 
had to reduce the amount of cotton we put on the cards in order to get the 
breaking strength out of that harsh cotton we were due to get out of it. I 
don’t think we were overloading the cards, because we were putting only 150 
pounds through. We got to 140 and got a satisfactory condition. I wonder 
if the character of the cotton has anything to do with the amount of carding 
you can do. Mr. Rimmer, what do you think? 


Mr. Rimmer: I think the nature of the cotton, of course, has something 
to do with it. There is no doubt that different kinds of cotton require dif- 
ferent numbers of wire, which is about what you are getting at. We know 
that for the finer and longer staples we require more points—which brings 
~ back to where we started; you have to have more points than you have 
fibers. 

Mr. RyckMANn: The next point we shall take up is the influence of ten- 
sion on the breaking strength of yarn. I take it this question means the ten- 
sion on the fly frames and also over the calender roll to the front roll. J] 
know everybody knows something about the fly frame fixer who goes through 
and changes his gears and forgets to change the tension. How about the 
weather or the temperature in the morning? Is it necessary to change the 
tension in order to compensate for change in the atmosphere? 

Mr. BucHANAN: I think that would depend upon the humidity we have. 


Ii you can keep your humidity near the same thing all the time there is not 
| (Continued on Page 52) 
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Discussion on Spinning at Huntsville Meeting 
(Continued from Page 50) 


so much use in changing the tensions. 
sometimes. We watch that as closely, however, as anything we have in the 
mill. If the tension gets too tight it will stretch the roving somewhat. By 
watching these things and the humidity you can keep it nearly the same 
thing. We do not have to change our gears one-tenth as much since putting 
in humidifiers. 


Still, we have to change our tensions 


Tension and Breaking Strength 

Mr. Horstey: We all know that if the tension is too tight on the draw- 
ing or fly frame it will materially reduce the breaking strength. I do not 
know what rule you would go by, except experience, as to whether or not 
‘ you should change the tension. The overseers just have to watch the drawing 
and fly frame to keep the tension so that they know it is not stretching. 

Mr. RyckMAN: Has anyone ever made a test on tension? Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murpnuy: I never ran a test for it, because I knew when it was 
_wrong. My father was a mill man ahead of me, and he was a carder before 
he became superinte ndent of a mill. From the very first, when I got large 
enough to work in the mill around the card room, he began to talk to me 
about tension. I consider too tight tension one of the most serious defects 
4 man can let slip into his mill. There is a point where it will break down 
and where any fool will see it is too tight, and there is a point where it is 
perfect. In between there, as Mr. Horsley says, it takes experience. Still, 
at the same time, I think it is so important that it should not be left entirely 
to the foreman of that department. I do not think any responsibility should 
be taken from him in regard to it, but I think it is serious enough that the 
superintendent should visit his card room often enough, especially in changes 
of weather, to take particular note of his tension. I know that our tensions 
have at times been too tight, because our breaking strength went off. I 
should like to see just a little slack on the fly frames on the ends, because I 
know then positively that they are not too tight. When they are running 
steady I do not know whether I am just at the danger point or just beyond 
the danger point. The frame hands do not like to run it like that because it 
will break down easily, and you will find a tendency to run it a little tighter 
than it ought to be run. Where you tighten up the tension anywhere in the 
mill you will have trouble and serious trouble in the breaking strength, and 
sometimes it is hard to put your hand on it, if they slacken before you have 
found it. We had an interesting experience once. We were running some 
special stock, and the card broke down and would not run. On the regular 
stock it had been running all right, and we discovered for the first time we 
were running a little too much tension on our regular stock. We changed our 


regular stock to the point where we put our special stock, to make it run. I ° 


was thinking yesterday, when Mr. Rimmer was talking of long staple cotton, 
that whatever would hurt the finer numbers is detrimental to the coarser 
numbers, although it is not so apparent. I will repeat that I consider too 
much tension one of the most serious things that can happen to us. 


Mr. Rimmer: I did not hear Mr. Murphy, in talking about tensions, 
mention the size of the hole in the trumpets on drawings, which will alter the 
tension. If you have not the right size hole in the trumpet on draw frames 
it will alter the tension, especially between the calender roll and the fly 
frame roll. If it is small, it will pull it; if it is too large, it will not condense 
it enough. You must first, in going into the tensions on the draw frame, 
determine the right size of hole in the trumpet. 
After you have done that, determine your tension. The condensation should 


be determined, so you know you are not stretching it out when it goes to the 
slubber. 


Mr. Murpuy: My father was second hand in the card room once. The 
trumpets then were adjustable. He received instructions from his foremen 
to close up those trumpets on the cards, which they did do, and they had 
an awful condition in the mill. The superintendent, by a prcoess of elimina- 
tion, traced it to the card room and to the cards but could get no further 
until he found the trumpets had been closed up. I think that experience 
impressed tension on my father’s mind. 


Mr. RyckMAN: They had a carder, long before my time, at the Lane 
Mills. Our president, who was then actively running the mills, always con- 
tends he was the best carder he has ever known. He used to say that carder 
would look in the morning to see which way the wind was blowing and when 
he got to the mill would change his cards to suit. (Laughter.) 
Setting the. Card 

The next point to take up is card settings. I think, and I suppose the rest 
of you think, the setting of the licker-in to the feed place is very, very im- 
portant. In our mill we are not so much interested in breaking strength, 
because the weakest we handle is so strong it will nearly hang a person— 
our numbers are so heavy—but I imagine you gentlemen who run from 20s 
on up find it is very important. Mr. Rimmer, will you tell us something 
about this subject? 

Mr. Rimmer: In the first place, you have to know something about the 
cotton you are running and what you are running it for. For a longer staple 


cotton you want a longer nose feed plate, which brings the longer staple 


They should all be uniform. 
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lower down, further away from the bite of the feed roll. It is almost im- 
possible, running up to 1 1-16 cotton, to set the feed plate wrong in this way, 
anywhere, say, from 10 to 15. You can not make a mistake anywhere from 
10 to 15, because the feed plate is made so it will take care of that. Of 
course, if you set it too far away you begin to make a weak web, which is 
eventually weak yarn and sliver. In running long staple cotton there is a 
feed plate made for that purpose. For an ordinary feed plate it is about 
114; for a long nose feed plate it is about 134 inches. If you set that close, 
as close as you can get it to the licker-in, you can not injure your staple. 
You must take into consideration the weight of lap. If the lap is heavy and 
you set too close, you will injure the lap. 

Question: : What do you figure too close? 

Mr. Rrumer: If you are running 16-ounce lap and set to 6’s gauge you 
will probably find your sliver will be weak eventually. I do not know of 
any rule except by experience. The usual settings are from 10 to 15. 

Licker-tn Settings 

W. L. Denuam, Dallas Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala.: Licker- 
in settings have a very important effect on the strength of the yarn, I think. 
Several years ago we had a lot of weak yarn, which was probably caused 
from the licker-in, but not from the settings. Going over them, however, 
we found they were in bad condition and had them all renewed and got a 
better combing action on the licker-in. It is just a matter of experience, I 
think. We have had to determine in our mill what setting will be more 
beneficial on the strength of our yarn.. We use probably better cotton than 
any mill around in this section of the country. We use around 11,000 bales 
a year, and about half of that is good middling and the other half strict 


middling. :We do not use a bale lower in grade than strict middling cotton. 


I think the licker-in setting is a very important feature. That is where you- 
start to working through the cards. Another thing which we find has helped 
our breaking strength is the setting of the screen under the licker-in. We 
went over that and found we could not set those screens all at the same time 
just exactly as we wanted them; we found we had to have a gauge. It is 
the same diameter as the licker-in. We put that in, without the licker-in in 
there, and have the screen set up to that, then put in the licker-in, and find 
it will run as we want it. The screen setting, we think, has something to do» 
with it. Our yarns break to standard nearly all the time; under normal 
conditions it breaks around 80 pounds on 22s. 
Mr. RycKMAN: What do you set your licker-in? 

‘ Mr. Dennam: Ten, | think it is. But the grade of cotton and the char- 
acter of the cotton have something to do with it. All of you remember the 
year 1925, when we had the drought. No matter how you set it, that yarn 


was weak. 

Mr. RycKMaAn: Mr. Glass, what do you set your licker-in to the feed 
plate? 

Mr. Grass: 29. 

Mr. RyckMAN: You must run cotton like Mr. Denham’s. 

Mr. Murpuy: Mr. Glass is right about that. We started at.7, and every 


time we pushed that licker-in off the yarn got stronger. We kept pushing and 
pushing, and when we got to 29 the web got cloudy. That has been our 
experience, honestly. I knew when you called on Mr. Glass somebody would 
be surprised at what he would say. We are running 15 ¥%-ounce lap with the 


licker-in set to the feed plate at 29, and that gives the best results we have 
had. 


SPINNING 

Mr. H.: Since the program for this morning was supposed to be on spin- 
ning, it seems to me we ought to take up that and not devote all the time to 
carding. ; 

Mr. RyckMAN: All right; we will go to the spinning. The first question 
is as follows: “What have you found to be the best practice in the making 
of different numbers of yarn, in regard to the following: Number of yarn 
being spun; grade and staple of cotton; hank roving; twist multiple used in 
roving; setting of rolls, center to center; R.P.M. of front roll; twist multiple 
used in yarn; size ring and flange; gauge of frame; separators or not; inches 
traveled by rail in one minute; kind of wind for warp yarn; spindle speed; 


Jength of traverse; length of stroke; description of bobbins; ‘proper mainte- 


nance of spinning machinery necessary to produce quality yarns?”’ 
call first on Mr. C. E. Davis. 
as you can, Mr. Davis? 


C. E. Davis, Pepperell Manufacturing Company, Opelika, Ala.: We 
make 1314 warp and 22s warp and filling from 104 to 27s: use 15-16 
staple; on 1314 warp use 2.00 hank roving; the rolls are set as ‘close as we 
can get them on the spinning; front roll speed, 141; 2-inch ring; gauge o: 
frame, 3 inches; we use separators; filling wind; size of bobbins, 54-inch 
barrel, 9 inches long; length of traverse, 8 inches. The spindle speed I do 
not remember. 

Mr. Murpuy: Suppose you have to run %-inch staple sometimes, how 
do you set your rolls? 

Mr. Davis: We still run the same setting we are running now, 

(Continued on Page 54) 


I shall 
Will you give us as much of this information 
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Discussion on Spinning at Huntsville Meeting 
(Continued from Page 52) 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


RycKMAN: What is the twist multiple used in the roving? 
Davis: I do not know; that is up to the carder. 

RYCKMAN: What is your spindle speed? 

Mr. Davis: 8,000 R.P.M. 


Mr. RycKMAN: Mr. Carroll, suppose you give us the same information? 

W. J. Carrorti, Eva Jane Mill, Sylacauga, Ala.: We run 21s warp; use 
%-inch staple; the hank roving is 3.00 hank single; the settings are as close 
as I can jam them; R.P.M. of front roll, 144; twist multiple, 4.50; size of 
ring, 17-inch; gauge of frame, 314-inch. We do not use separators; run 
filling wind. The spindle speed is 7,900; length of traverse, 7 inches; bob- 
bins, 4@x8. inches long. 


Mr. Horstry: What is the diameter of your front roll? 

Mr. One inch. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Mr. A. K. Davis, let us hear from you. 

J. K. Davis: We are running 23s warp; staple, 1 1-16; hank roving, 
4.50; rolls are set 14; diameter front roll, 1 inch; front roll speed, 137; 
twist multiple in yarn, 4.50; size of ring, 134: gauge of frame, 234; separa- 
tors; filling wind; speed of spindles, 8,900; length of traverse, 74 inches; 
length of bobbin, 8 inches. 

Mr. Pyte: We run 40s filling and 26s warp; staple is 7-inch; hank 
roving is 4.50 and 6.67, I believe. We make the 40s yarn out of 6.67 hank 
roving. Setting of front roll, 1 inch; R.P.M. of front roll about 102 on the 
40s and about 118 on the 26s; twist multiple, about 4.75; size of rings, 
filling, 144 inches, and warp, 1, or 134, I believe; gauge of frame, 3 inches. 
We use separators for the warp; filling wind; spindle speed on 40s, 8,400; 
traverse, 64% inches; size of front roll, l inch. The exact size of the bobbins 
I do not remember. 


R. E. ScHRIMSHER, Dallas Mills, Huntsville, Ala.: We run warp yarn, 
22s; staple, 74-inch to l-inch; roving, 3.00: hank roving ; roll sellings, 1 inch; 
speed of front roll, 115; twist multiple, 4.75; size of rings, 134 inches; gauge 
of frame, 2% inches: separators; warp wind; speed of spindles, 7,500; 
length of traverse, 7 inches; bobbins, 7e-inch x 8 inches long; diameter front 
-roll, 1 inch. : 

Mr. DENHAM: For your information, I might say we run warp wind on 
account of our spool; we can not run filling wind. 


. find they give better service, with the proper traverse. 
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Mr. RycKMAN: Let’s take from 22s to 23s yarn and see if we can make 
a comparison. Everyone who has that number of yarn answer these ques- 
tions, please. Mr. Anderson? 

R. A. ANDERSON, Margaret Mill, Huntsville, Ala.: We run 18s to 30s; 
7#-inch staple; hank roving, 3.90; set the front rolls as close asywe can get 
them; speed of front roll, 135, I believe: filling wind; diameter of front roll, 
inch. 

¥, 0. Mims, Avondale Mill, Sycamore, Ala.: 22s yarn; staple 15-16-inch; 
roving, 3.30, double; rolls set as close as we can get them; speed front roll, 
146; filling wind: 1-inch front roll. 

Mr. Murpuy: I run 7s; use 15-16-inch staple; roving, 1.10; rolls, 1%- 
inch on back; 1 1-16-inch on front; speed of front roll, 174; warp wind; 
spindle speed, 6,690; length of traverse, 714 inches; l-inch front roll; 4%- 
inch bobbin. The twist multiple is 4.50; the size of ring is 2% inches. 

Flange Rings 
How many are using the No. | flange ring, if any? 
We are just putting on the No. 1 flange now and taking off the 


Mr. RYCKMAN: 

Mr. I.: 
No. 2. 

Mr. Ryckman: What advantages do you expect to get by putting on the 
No. 1 flange ring over the No. 2? 

Mr. I.: ‘Well, common sense teaches there is less friction on the traverse. 
I argued against them, but the superintendent bought some anyway, and I 
We use % circle on 


No. 1 flange. We also get a little bit more ring area; in other words, a larger 
bobbin. 


Mr. LANe: We use No. 1 flange on filling and No. 2 flange on warp. I 
don’t see any advantage in one over the other. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Why did you change the flange? 

Mr. LANE: I didn’t change it; it was there. 

Mr. DENHAM: We have one frame equipped with No. 1 flange, and we 
changed it to No. 2 in the warp. We have some old frames that were built 
in 1892, with 5'%4:+inch traverse, and we wanted to get a larger package in 
that frame. The spindles kept sticking up. We changed one frame to No. 1 
flange for the single purpose of getting more yarn on the bobbin. If there 
is any other advantage between No. 1 and No. 2 I do not know it, but you 
can get more yarn on the bobbin. We got twenty-five minutes more on 22s 
yarn. There is no difference in the breaking strength and none in the ap- 


pearance of the yarn and no difference in the running of the frame that we 
(Continued on Page 72) 


Signode Strapping for 
Textile Shipments 


Signode Tensional Steel Strapping is used in seal- 
ing and reinforcing all kinds of textile shipments in 
bales, boxes and cartons. It gives strength where 
strength is needed and in this way provides the 


safest yet cheapest recognized method. 


More Textile mills are turning to Signode every 
week. Surely it will pay you to investigate. Stop 
in at Booth No. 122 at the Southern Textile Expo- 

sition or let us demonstrate in your shipping de- 


partment. 


SIGNODE “ie Sealed Stee! Strapping 


We also manufacture Loop-the-Loop Round Wire Reinforcements, Apex Box Strapping, 
Pail Clasps, Clutch-nails, Apex Tag Fasteners, ete. 


If .you see the method demonstrated, you will be 
convinced. Remember Booth No. 122 or shall we. 
send you our new catalog? 


Consolidated Steel Strapping Co.. 
2619 N. Western Ave., Chicago, TIL, U. S. A. 
Canadian Stéel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Send for complete catalog. 
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| inders and Magazine Creels 
for Cone 


Installation of Foster Winders and Cone Creels at Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


: | The Foster System of Cone Creel Warping is used by Cloth Weaving Mills, covering a wide 
range, Tire Cord and Fabric Mills and Cotton Yarn Mills, making Beams and Ball Warps for 
weaving and mercerizing. The yarn drawing from a cone package over end in the creel may 
be warped at the highest possible speed with a perfectly uniform tension on each end throughout 
the beam or ball. Each package in the creel runs out completely eliminating “stale yarn” and 
waste. 


No warper stoppage for re-creeling is an economical feature of the Foster Cone Creel. 


Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Why 
TUBIZE YARN 


proved best for underwear 


During the past summer, garments made 
of Tubize yarn proved their comfort and 
coolness both to men and to women. This 
fine yarn absorbs all moisture, and gives — 
the desirable feeling of cool, airy luxury. 


Perspiration does not discolor or injure 
Tubize yarn. It retains its strength—10 to 
2ozstronger thanany similar yarn—through 
months of the hardest wear and washing. 


Many of the foremost manufacturers are now 
using Tubize. Our experts will gladly help 
you plan for next season. Write for samples. 


“Wears Longer 
Because It’s Stronger” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Brand YARN Made in U. S. A. 


Pronounced two bees 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO.OF AMERICA Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Philadelphia, Pa. Hopewell, Va. 
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HE textile industry was one of 

the first, if not the first, to grow 
from a home industry into a factory 
industry, and was an old industry 
when many of the present large in- 
dustries had not made. even a be- 
ginning. Our industry was not on‘y 
one of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of modern factory methods of 
production, but was also a pioneer 
in the application of new discoveries 
and inventions. The steady devel- 
opment of light and power may be 
traced in the history of the textile 
industry for the last 125 years. Il- 
luminating gas replaced whale oil 
and kerosene, and was in turn re- 
placed by electric lights. Are lights 
were used as ear:y as 1879, incan- 
descent lamps by 1881, individual 
motor drive in 1891, and the first 
mill completely driven by electricity 
was erected in 1893. Progress in 
manufacturing methods, adequate 
buildings, sanitation, accident pre- 
vention, etc., has steadily developed, 
and today the industry compares 
favorably with the other large in- 
dustries of the country. 

An idea of the size of the industry 
and its diversity can be obtained 
from the last census figures for four 
of the major groups that include the 
largest part of the industry, 

According ‘to the 1925 census of 
manufacturers, there were 1,659 silk 
mil:s, employing 132,509 wage earn- 
ers; 973 plants in the wool manu- 
facturing group, employing 208,110; 


1,638 cotton mills, emploving 468,352;. 


2,078 knit goods plants, employing 
161,880; or a total of 6,348 plants, 
employing a total of 968.851 wage 
earners. 

In addition to thesé major groups 
there are other minor groups, such 
as the lace and embroidery manu- 
facturers. The rayon manufacturers 
are, I believe, at the present time, 
classified as a chemical industry 
rather than a texti-‘e industry. 

The approximate size of the in- 
dustry has been brought out to show 
why its welfare is of interest to so 
many people, and to indicate what a 
tremendous undertaking it would be 
to arrive at even approximate fig- 
ures for the industry as a whole on 
its accident record and results of 
safety work. | 

The industry has frequently re- 
ceived widespread publicity of the 


most unfavorable nature particular- . 


ly on its accident record. Some of 
this material is a deliberate mis- 
statement of fact and issued to pro- 
mote some personal aim. Other un- 
favorable reports have occasionally 
been published by responsib-e par- 
ties. Usually these reports are based 
on incomplete data. Within the past 
few months the trade papers carried 
a story based on a report published 
by the American Eingeering Council 
to the effect that there were. too 
many aceidents in cotton mills. An 
examination of this report shows 
that the investigators based their 
conelusions on data from only 41 
companies out of a total of over 
6.348 in the industry. It is not nec- 
essary {o emphasize the unfairness 
and probability of errors in judging 


*Address before meeting of National 
Council in New York. 


Safety in Cotton Industry 


By Russell T. Fisher, Secretary, The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


an industry the size of the textile 
industry on such a small group. 

An indication of the trend of aceci- 
dents in the industry can be ob- 
tained from a study of the basic 
rates established by the State insur- 
ance boards. In Massachusetts, for 
exainp.e, since the first Working- 
men's Compensation Act was passed 
in 1912, the benefits provided by law 
have more than doubled. If there 
had been no decrease in the accident 
experiences, it would be reasonable 
fo assume that with the benefits 
practically doubled since the incep- 
tion of the law, the rates would be 
doubled. Actually the rate today is 
slightly less than the rate first pro- 
vided in 1912. A reasonable expla- 
naiton of this fact is that accidents 
have decreased at such a rate that 


the additional cost has been more 


than offset by the decrease in the 
number and severity of accidents. 

_A study of the records of the lead- 
ing accident Insurance companies of 
the country should indicate the true 
conditions that prevail in the indus- 
try. Through the courtesy of a 
number of the leading insurance 
companies the accident records cov- 
ering the insurance of about 400,000 
employees, or about a billion man 
hours worked, have been examined. 

On the basis of these records, 
there are 20.4 accidents per million 
man hours of exposure, ranging with 
the different insurance companies 
from a low of 17.4 accidents, to 41.8 
accidents per million man hours of 
exposure. The analysis of accident 
records of about 375,000 employees 
shows .0418 accidents per employee 
per year, or 41.8 accidents per 1,000 
employees per year. The severily 
of the accidents figured from the 
same source of information: shows 
the days lost per employee to be 
885, and the days lost per accident 
as 21.1. 

In a paper read by Charles H. 
Clark before this council in 1920 he 
raised the question “as to whether 
the accident hazards of operative 
textile machinery were not being 
unduly emphasized by the casualty 
insurance companies and by those 
who are directly responsible for 
safety work in our textile mills.” 

At that time sufficient data had 
not been collected to answer the 
question. Since then the tabulation 
of accidents by causes has conc.u- 
sively shown that the operation of 
textile machinery causes less than 
30 per cent of the lost time accidents 
in a mill. 

The position of the textile indus- 
try in relation to accidents was 
brought out by the analysis that 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board made of the National Safety 
Conference data on accidents. This 
data has been used before but is 
worth glancing through again. 

Of the seventeen major industries 
of the country the textile industry 
had the fewest number of accidents 
causing death, with the exception of 
the tanning and packing industry, 
where the information was not com- 
p:ete. In the number of accidents 


causing temporary disability the 
textile industry is lowest: in acci- 
dents causing permanent disability 
next to the lowest, public utilities 
being the only industry with less. 

The well established fact that ac- 
cidents causing temporary disability 
are the chief concern of the textile 
industry is further substantiated by 
this report with 30.33°out of a total 
of 31.48 accidents in this class. In 
considering the total number of ac- 
cidents the textiie industry is con- 
siderably below any of the other 
industries, the chemical industry 
being the nearest with 43.18 per cent 
accidents compared to 31.48 per cent 
for the textile industry. 


ufacturers, 6.1 for the tanning in- 
dustry, and 6.3 for the boot and shoe 
machinery manufacturers, and we 
find the hazard in a cotton mill 
greatly under that of other indus- 


tries. Another insurance company 
reports 3.4 lost time accidents per 
100 employees per year. 


An analysis of 19,681 lost time ac- 
cidents involving 412,837 days lost 
showed that 33.8 per cent of these 
accidents from mechanical 
causes, the balance, 66.2 per cent, 
was from non-mechanical causes. 
Of the 33.8 per cent accidents due to 
mechanical causes, 28.81 per cent 
were caused in the operation of tex- 
tile machinery, the balance, 4.99 per 
cent, were caused by incidental ma- 
chinery, such as machine shop and 
wood work machines. 


ACCIDENT FREQUENCY, 1926 
(‘Number of accidents per 1,000 workers per year) 


Accidents Causing 


Permanent Temporary Total 
Industry Death Disability Disability Accidents 

Mining 2.37 1.99 180.40 184.76 
Woodworking —... wi 3.13 144.97 148.85 
Packers and Tanners’ 1.60 139.70 141.30 
Construction 1.43 4.37 132.66 138.46 
Quarries 2.04 2.67 132.02 136.73 
2aper and Pulp | 42 1.27 86.56 88.25 
Not Classified 83 2.23 82,15 85.21 
2.79 81.86 85.09 
Public Utilities : 1.40 57 79.05 81.02 
Rubber A3 1.47 70.86 72.16 
Petroleum ... 2.23 67.36 70.16 
Power Press —_{ 16 2.64 90.33 56.13 
AT 2.04 94.42 96.63 
Automotive 16 Sele 93.73 96.64 
Cement _. 1.11 1.58 53.58 56.27 
Chemical .. 61 1.72 41.48 A381 
09 1.06 30.33 31.48 
All Industries —. 54 2.22 76.49 


*Report covers 16 establishments. 


Several of the insurance compa- 
nies’ officials admit that there has 
been great progress in safety work 
in mills in the past several years. 
They feel that practically everything 
that can be done to safeguard ma- 
chinery has been done, and that 
records show that accidents from: 
mechanical causes are less frequent 
than in any other industry. They 
are now urging more educational 
work to cut down the non-mechani- 
cal accidents. 


Availabie accident data from in-- 


surance companies has not been in 
all cases segregated by branches of 
the textile industry, so that it has 
been found necessary to discuss 
safety in the industry as a whole 
rather than in the cotton textile in- 
dustry. Accident records, however, 
from a sufficient number of repre- 
sentative cotton mills have been 
gathered to accurately show the 
progress being made in the mills 
foday in safety work. 

One insurance company covering 
over 80,000 employees in cotton mills 
reports 4% accidents per 100 em- 
ployees for a 2% year period ending 
January 1, 1928, and that this figure 
is one accident per 100 employees 
less than for the previous 2% year 
period. 

Compare this record with 4% ac- 
cidents per 100 emp-.oyees for the 
wire goods industry, 9 for iron foun- 
dries, 7.3 for textile machinery man- 
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The same source of information 
shows that under mechanical causes 
warping and weaving machinery 
caused 10.19 per cent of the acci- 
dents, spinning, spooling and twist- 
ing 7.54 per cent, cards 4.02 per cent, 
opening and picking machinery 2.86 
per cent, combers, slubbers and lap- 
ping, machines 1.6 per cent, cloth 
room machines 1.3 per cent, other 
textile machines 1.27 per cent. 

Under accidents caused from non- 
mechanical causes over 40 per cent 
were from handling material and 
from falls. In studying the accident 
reports of the insurance companies 
of the mills it would appear that a 
very large percentage of the non- 
mechanical accidents can only be 
explained on the ground of care.ess- 
ness on the part of the employee. In 
fact, many of the accidents result 
from direct disobedience to instruc- 
tions. Perhaps the most serious 
cause of lost time accidents is due 
lo infections, the employee not re- 
porting. small cuts, scratches, or 
bruises when. received, and paying 
no attention until after the infection 
ords are as follows: 

The Luther Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Fall River, emp.oying 500, 
went 450 days without a lost time 
has occurred, 

A few individual cotton mill ree- 
ords are as follows: 

The Lorraine Manufacturing Com- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Description 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., will occupy 
spaces 78, 79, 80 and 111 in the Tex- 
tile Hall Annex. Their exhibit will 
include three types of line starters: 
No. 11-200-H—A small size, manu- 
ally or automatically operated start- 
er, 7% hp. and under. No. 11-200- 
A-5——-A manually operated starter, 
5 to 15 hp. No. 11-200-B-5-—-A man- 
ually operated starter, 5 to 30 hp. 
For those who are unacquainted 
with line starting equipment, it ex- 
plained that this apparatus is for 
starting squirrel cage and wound 
rotor motors by throwing them di- 
rectly across the line. The exhibit 
will also include a shipper rod oper- 


James Bolton | 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ated master switch, samples of new 
cog belts, a 600-volt safetly switch, 


Micarta gears, and a new rayon 


spinning motor. 

Representatives in attendance will 
be:: Charlotte office—F. M. Fuller, 
manager, C. L. Speak, Atlanta of- 
fiee—John Gelzer, industrial sales 
manager, M. A. Land, L. W. Shuping 
and J. H, Lide; Boston office—G. D. 
Bowne, F. D. Snyder; East Spring- 
field office—D. H. Byerly, small 
power motor sales manager; East 
Pittsburgh office—Brent Wiley, as- 
sistant industrial sales manager; J. 
R. Olnhausen, medium A-C motor 
apparatus sales manager, H. W. 
Reding, textile engineer. 

Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co., Char- 
lotte, will have an interesting exhibit 
of their patented equipment for con- 
ditioning mill machinery. The dis- 
play will feature the Guillett Over- 
hauling System for spinning and 
card room mtchinery; Guillett’s ad- 
justable level, Guillett’s standard 
adjustable plugs for spindle plumb- 
ing; spindle straightening device; 
spindle pointing device, the Gui!lett 
roll stand reamer, and the Guillett 
roll spread. All of these. devices 
represent the latest development in 
overhauling equipment and will be 
Ol unusual interest to mill men. The 
exhibit will be in charge of A. M. 
Gulllett. 

_E. H. Jacobs’ Mfg. Co., Danielson: 
Conn., will display their full line of 
loom supplies, such as lug straps, 
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of Exhibits 

checks straps, all kinds of loom 
pickers, dobby cords, harness cords 
and a general line of loom strap- 
ping. 

There will also be a joint exhibit 
of the Jacobs Company and the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. of the new Texto- 
lite pickers, and for the first time 
there will be displayed a full line 
of Textolite bobbins. This is an en- 


tirely new field for either the 
Jacobs Company or the General 
Flectric Co. to enter. They have 


heen working on bobbins for over a 
year and will put them on the mar- 
ket shortly after the textiie show. 
They also will exhibit for the first 
time a new leather loop picker 


A. S. Johnson, Ir. 
Fidelity Machine Co. 


which is a product of both 
panies. The new picker will be 
manufactured on an automatic ma- 
chine and will consist of leather and 


Textolite. 
They also will display ‘another 
product of the Jacobs Company 


which is new: a check strap made 
entirely of canvas, cemented _ to- 
gether with a new flexible adhesive. 
This product is one of particular in- 
terest to the cotton industry because 
if replaces leather and is a new use 
for cotton itself. 

One of the best exhibils will be 
the new reinforced roller cushion 
lug strap, put on the market by this 
company last July. <A six foot model 
of this jug strap will be suspended 
from the ceiling of the Textile Hall. 

W. Irving Bullard, treasurer: 
Joseph H. Chadbourne, vice-presi- 
dent; Donald White, sales manager; 
and Howard 8. Loundes, Southern 
manager will attend. 

Other Exhibitors. 

Other exhibitors will include Ald- 
rich Machine Works, DeWalts 
Products Co., Dodge Mfg. Co., Dup- 
lan Silk Corp., Economy Baler Co., 
and Emrich Co., Fournier & 
Lemoine, Hussong Dyeing Machine 
Co.. Johns-Manville  Co., 
Rope Corp., Lestershire Spool & 
Mfg. Co., Thos. Leyland Co., Murray 
Co., Penick & Ford Sales Co., Powers 
Regulator Co.. Ramsey Chain Co. 
Roess:er & Hasslacher Co. H. L. 
scott Co., J. E. Sirrine & Co. 


HABERLAND MFG. CO. 


ALLWOOD-PASSAIC N. J. 
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BOSTON MASS. 
50 BAY STATE RD. 
PHONE BB. 4500 


coOm-. . 


Lambeth 


Individual Yarn or Fabric 
Cost based upon Normal 
Possibilities. 


(For establishing Manufacturing 
Policies) 


Departures from Normal 
—the exact cost of Non- 


Production and Sub-nor- 
mal Production. 


(For judging operating results) 


Actual Full Cost of Indi- 
vidual Yarns or Fabrics. 


(For directing sales policies) 


\ 


| 


Computed entirely by 
Textile Calculations. 


Disclosed quickly by 
mathematical and me- 
chanical methods. 


Obtained desired 
merely by applying De- 
partures from Normal to 
the Established Normal 
Cost of each Fabric. 


Established Office Records not Disturbed 
No Interference with Mill Operations 


Address inquiries to 


RHYNE, MOORE & 'THIES 
TEXTILE COST ENGINEERS—CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 
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The notion that the retailer is no 
more than a cog in the distributing 
sysiem, and that he functions like 
a slot machine, is one of the most 
mischievous fallacies that has ever 
protruded itself into business. Par- 
ticularly is this a pernicious doc- 
trine for anyone to spread at this 
time. Never before has the manu- 
facturer needed the good will of all 
his dealers as much as he needs it 
at the present time. 


URPRISING as it may seem, the 
heretical idea that manufactur- 
ers may ignore the distributor when 
advertising their products has made 
considerable headway recent 
vears. The argument is that if con- 
sumer advertising creates sufficient 
demand, the retailer wil be forced 
fo handle the product. It is con- 
tended that the merchant will carry 
anvihing that his customers want 
and that the way to get him fo stock 
a line is to sell it to his trade, Fur- 
thermore, the claim is made thai ad- 
vertising to the distributor is not 
only futile, but that it is also a 
wasfe of time and money, as it de- 
tracts from the force and size of the 
all imporlant consumer effort. 


1 will admit the plausibility of 
arguments. They contain a certain 
measure of truth. It is incontestable 
that the retailer likes to handle arti- 
cles that are in steady demand. . He 
is parlial to manufacturers who help 
him to sell their goods, He will ex- 
tend himself to co-operate with the 
manufacturer who rubs his fur the 
right way. But he cannot be prod- 
ded into action or driven to co- 
operate. 


The notion that the veitaiier is no 
more than a cog in the distributing 
system, and that he functions like a 
slot machine, is one of the most 
mischievous fallacies that has ever 
protruded itse:f into business. Par- 
ticularly is this a pernicious . doc- 
trine for anyone to spread at the 
present: Lime. 

With numerous recent deveiop- 
ments revealing the retailer to be 
by far the most necssary factor in 
th scheme of distribution, and with 
chain stores, department sfores and 
other retail organizations becoming 
more powerful every day, it is time 
for manufacturers to stop making 
faces at their distributors. Never 
before did the manufacturer need 
the good will of his dealers as badly 
as he does today. 

One of the best ways to win the 
»good will of the retailer, and to gel 
his whole-hearted co-operation, is 
through business paper advertising. 
Of course, a manufacturer can get 
nowhere with the trade unless his 
dealer policies are sound. But once 
sound po-icies have been put in 


force, there is no betler method of 
eapilalizing them and of pulting . 
them effectively to work than 


through the medium of trade ad- 
vertising. 

A mistake commonly made in es- 
‘timating the value of business paper 
advertising is judging it entirely on 
the basis of the orders it produces. 
To gel orders direct from retailers 
is only one of the many purposes 


(By John Allen Murphy 


business paper advertising. If a 
manufacturers advertised only for 
orders, the chances are he would b. 
disapopinted with the results. 

To make such advertising pay, it 
is necessary to have other objec- 
lives, besides the desire for imme- 
diate business. That has been con- 
clusively demonstrated by the hun- 
dreds of advertisers who are using 
business papers successfully. 


An analysis of the business paper 
campaigns of these companies re- 
veals that they have twelve pur- 
poses principally in view. 3 

1. To get orders.—More manufac- 
turers advertise in business papers 
for orders than for any other rea- 
son. Perhaps they would not admit 
that this is their object, but if you 
could penetrate their thoughts you 
would find that they have a sneak- 
ing hope that their business paper 
advertising will bring them imme: 
diate business. If it doesn’t thev 
give way to disappointment § by 
charging that the “business papers 
are no good.” 

Advertising to the seller, a neces- 
sary unit in any well-rounded mar- 
keting plan, would sell vastly more 
if it were backed by a strong dis- 
tributing plan which gives the selli- 
er the adequate support he deserves. 

These critics are not giving busi- 
ness publication advertising a fair 
shake. While it is possible to make 
a trade campaign produce a profi- 
table volume of orders, the manu- 
facturer who advertises for no other 
purposes, or who depends solely on 
such a i li is expecting too 
much. 


A business paper campaign, no 
matter how good it is, is only one 
of several necessary units in a well- 
rounded marketing plan. 

To be sure, such advertising, even 
though unsupported by any other 
effort, will sell merchandise, but it 
would sell vastly more if it were 


trade 


paper advertisement. 


, in Electrical Manufacturing) 


backed by a well co-ordinated dis- 
tributing plan. 


Trade advertising, to be fully ef- 
fective, usually needs the assistance 
of personal salesmen. Persona! 
salesmen function much more eco- 
nomically when they are assisted by 
a business paper campaign. Neither 
advertising for salesman 
should be blamed if they fai] for 
lack of support. 


Another mistake business paper 
advertisers often make is expecting 
their copy to produces results too 
quickly. It works exactly as .does 
consumer advertising. 

Ifa woman sees a new electrical 
toaster advertised in a magazine, 
she does not rush down to a store to 
buy it right away. In fact, she may 
not be especially interested in the 
toaster at first. But after she sees 
many advertisements in behalf of 
the toaster, she becomes so familiar 
wifh the appliance; particularly 
with its name, that when she needs 
a toaster-she is likely to ask for or 
“to accept” the one that she saw ad- 
vertised. 


the with a business 


A merchant 


Same 


does not become greatly excited - 
when he sees a new product adver- 
tised in his business paper. Gradu- 


ally, however, as subsequent adver- 
tisements for it appear, the retailer 
begin to “accept” the article. If he 
should receive a few calls for the 
advertised product at this stage, he 
would at least know what his cus- 
tomers were talking about. Also he 
would know where he could get it 
for them. If a salesman came 
around at this juncture, he would 
receive a much more friendly recep- 
tion than if the article he is repre- 
senting had not been advertised to 
the retailer. 


Repetition is the very essence of 


all advertising, whether if be to the. 


trade or to the consumer. Keep if 


At least eleven objectives other than immediate orders are serv- 
ed when the manufacturer advertises to the seller in a buyer’s mar- 


ket. The chief objectives are: 


1. To get orders from the retailer. 
To get dealers to send in orders between the visits of salesmen, 


such as during off seasons. 


to sell. 


2. 
3. To pave the way for salesmen and to make it easier for them 
4 


. To enable salesmen to cover more territory and a make more 


calls. 


To intensify their efforts and to increase their productiveness 


per call. 


. To help the wholesaler to sell and to support the efforts of 
manufacturers’ agents and other outside representatives. 


ing firm that exert influence in buying. 


6 
7. To get the advertiser’s message before all factors in the buy- 


. To present selling arguments sales suggestions, advertising 
plans and display ideas to the trade. 


.9 To advertise special events, such as 


dealer conventions, a 


come-to-the-market occasion, or a Peat in policy. 


10. To tell dealers about new 


ion changes, and the like. 


numbers, additions to the line, fash- 


11. To sample a new product to the trade. 
12. To enthuse the trade, tieing dealers together in one big, loyal 


family. 
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’ to pave the way for his call. 


Advertising Goods to Seller in Buyer's Market 


up long enough and the message it 
carries will be accepted by the audi- 
ence to whom it is addressed. 

2. Getting dealers to order between 
the visits of salesmen—Few manu- 
facturers can afford to have a large 
enough sales organization to cover 
the retail trade as often as it should 
be covered. With hand-to-mouth 
buying in the saddle, the manufac- 
tuer of the average fair-selling spe- 
cialty should have some sort of a 
representative—a direct salesman, 
wholesaler’s salesman, or manufac- 
lurer’s agent—call on his dealers 
every few days. 

Advertisements placed in the in- 
dustry’s best business papers will 
urge buyers to keep up their stock. 
They will let them know where they 
can buy and will keep them from 


‘forgetting the line. 


A much larger part of the sales- 
man’s time could be made produc- 
tive if the manufacturer paved the 
way for his call by advertising 
which acquaints the retailer in ad- . 
vance with the lines the salesman 
carries, 

We have no better evidence of the 
importance of this kind of adver- 
tising than the fact that m numer- 
ous fields of business today no more 
than twenty per cent of the retail 
orders are placed through traveling 
salesmen. The rest are sent by mail, 
by telegraph and by telephone. 
Naturally, the most energetic and 
most persistent trade advertisers in 
these flelds get these mail and wire 
orders. 


3. Paving the way for salesmen 
and making it easier for them to sell. 
—Even the most successful sales- 
men spends no more than (wo hours 
a day with buyers. The average 
salesman spends much less. The 
other four or five hour a day that 
salesmen work are put in traveling, 
in trying to get interviews and in 
cooling their heels waiting for buy- 
ers to see them. 

A much larger percentage of a 
salesman’s time could be made pro- 
ductive if his house took the trouble 
This 
ean best be done through business 
paper advertising. 

Through trade adverlisements, a 
manufacturer can make himself and 
his products known to retailers. 
Then when his salesmen call on 
them, they would not have to waste 
so much time introducing. them- 
selves and trying to gain a hearing 
with the buyer. 

A salesman representing an un- 
concern usually meets with a cool 
reception. In most cases, a sales- 
man handing in a ecard with the 
ecard with the name of any good 
trade advertiser on it, does not have 
to wait long to tell his story. 

4. Enabling salesmen to cover 
more territory or to make more 
calls—This use of busines paper 
advertising is intimately tied up 
with the two previously described 
uses. It follows that, if salesmen do 
not have to call on retailers so often, 
and that if they are not obliged to 
spend time unnecessarily waiting to 
see buyers, they can cover more ter- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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PAGE PROTECTION FENCE 


FOR YOUR PROPERTY AND 
WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT 


For the Best Article of Not Over 200 Words On 


‘*The Definition and Uses of a Fence’’ 
Addressed to 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA DISTRIBUTORS 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Builders and Vendors of 


The Strongest Fence in America!! 
We Offer an Award of 


Contest Closes 
«Thanksgiving Day 


“Charlie Goes Fencing” 
Our Office and Plant | 


One of Our Jobs with Conhicolas 


PAGE 


PROTECTION FENCE 


~CONICOLA 


POST BASE TRIMMER 


WITH 


THE STRONGEST FENCE IN AMERICA! 
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Program for Southern 
Textile Association 


A program of unusual interest has 
been prepared for the semi-annual 
meeting of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation, which meets in Greenville 
on Friday, October 19. The meeting, 
which is to be held in connection 
with the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, will convene in the ball room 
of the Poinsett Hotel. It will be 
called to order at 100 a. m. by Carl 
R. Harris, president. Lunch will be 
served at 12:30. 

The completed program features 
a number of addresses by prominent 
textile men, who will discuss some 
of the more recent developments in 
textile machinery. 

H. G. Beede, secretary of the Fales 
& Jenks Machine Company, will 
speak on “Modern Textile Machin- 
‘ ery and the Textile Problem.” 

R. H: DeMott, general sales man- 
ager of the 8S. K. F. Industries, will 
speak on “Advantages of High Speed 
Roller Spindles.” 

R. G. Dort, of the Fabric Depart- 
ment of the American Celanese Cor- 
poration, will talk on “Recent Devel- 
opments in Fabrics Made From All- 
Celanese Yarns.” 

J. R. Richardson, of Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, will speak on 
“Weaving Fabrics from Synthetic 
Yarns on Drop Box Looms. 

In addition, there will be reports 
from the chairmen of the Spinners, 
Eastern Carolina, Master Mechanics 
and Alabama-Mississippi - Louisiana 
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Divisions of the Southern Textile 
Association. 
Southern mill men who have pat- 


ented new textile inventions during 


the past year will be given an op- 
portunity to describe their work. 


Eastern Carolina Division 
Meeting 


The Eastern Carolina Division of 
the Southern Textile Association 
will ho!d its meeting in the Textile 
Department of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, Friday, Octo- 
ber 12th, 10 a. m. 


D. F. Lanier, super intendent of ~ 


Oxford Cotton Mills. Oxford, N. C., 


chairman of the division and ill 
preside over the meeting. He an- 
nounces that Waste will be the gen- 
eral topic for dis@ussion, and as 
every mill man is confronted with 
this problem, there should be much 


‘he:pful information brought out. 


It is hoped that every mill in 
Eastern Carolina will be represented 
at this meeting; also as many repre- 
sentatives of firms allied with the 
textile industry be present as possi- 


bly can. 
Under the general heading of 
Waste, the following topics have 


been suggested by various superin- 
tendents in Eastern North Carolina 
mills: 
Waste of cotton in process. 
Waste of | vaste of supplies. 
Waste of human effort—waste of 
money. 
What is considered a fair amount 
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ROLL 


(PATENTED) 


| “SONOCOQ” 


UNDERCLEARER 


When. the 
covers are 
worn you 
‘ have only to 
slip off the 
old tube and 


; put on a new one. 


éé 


VELVET -SURFACE 
CONE 


PATENTED 


CLOTH.WINDING 


FOR ALL 


of waste per spindle for spinning, 
twisting, spooling, reeling and wind- 
ing? 

What is the best method in reduc- 
ing the roving waste on the run out 
of the spinning room? Is the un- 
even run outs on slasher caused 
from defective measuring on warp- 
ers or from varying tensions on the 
beams in slashing? Best remedy? 
How may the waste made in start- 
ing up a slasher set be effectively 
reduced? 


Johnson Rayon Mills 
Incorporated 


Burlington, N. C—Charter has 
been granted to A. M. Johnson Rayon 
Mills, Inc., of Burlington, N. C. The 
purposes of the company, as set 
forth in the charter, are to manu- 
facture, purchase, sell and deal in 
yarns, threads and spun fabrics. The 
capital is divided into 1,000 shares 
without nominal or par va:ue. The 
subscribed stock is given as 1,000 
shares. The incorporators are Wil- 
liam S. Coulter, Thomas D. Cooper 
and Eva Burke Clapp, of Burlington, 


N. 
No mention has been made of Al- 
bert M. Johnson, president of the 


National Life Insurance Company, 
of Chicago, among the incorporators, 
despite the fact that the develop- 
ment here is generally credited to 


him. This rayon plant, on which 


construction started last year, has 
been much of a mystery, since Mr. 
Johnson has. disclosed little 


very 


The yarn lies 
in perfect 
position in 
the primary 
winding as- 
suring true 
delivery of 
yarn with 
minimum of 

waste. 


CORES 
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CONES, TUBES AND GELOTH- WINDING GORES 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface’ Cone and Sonoco“Underclearer Roll” 


$12 BOOK STORE. BLDG. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsvi 


MAIN OFFICER AND FACTORY 


lle, 


W.J, WESTAWAY CO;, Lia. 
HAMILTON, ONT.» 
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concrete information about the 
plant. 

The inside of the big plant a mile 
north the city has been carefully 
guarded since the construction took 
the form of reality, and the extent 
of work already going on there can- 
not be learned. 

It is reported, however, that the 
plant is already in partial operation, 
probably in the advance stage of 
experimentation on the rayon that 
the mill expects to make and send 
to the trade, getting set to switch 
upon a large production basis when: 
the. experiments prove all that is 
desired. 


Textile Enginers’ Program 

Greenville, 8. C—The meeting of 
the textile division of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers to 
be held here October 17 will include 
a technical session in the morning, 
and in the afternoon a trip through 
the Lyman, 8. C., plant of the Pa- 
cific Mills. 

George H. Perkins, consulting en- 
gineer of Boston; James A. Camp- 
be:l, of the Rockland Finishing Com- 
pany, and Walter W. Gayle, South- 
ern agent of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
are scheduled to speak at the morn- 
ing session. Following the visit to 
the Pacific Mills there will be a 
dinner at which James W. Cox, con- 
sulting textile engineer of New York, 
will be toastmaster, and Alex Dow, 
president of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, and J. E. 
Sirrine, wi:l engineer of Greenville, 
will be the principal speakers. 


X-Ray View of | 
Precise-Wind. Open Wound 
Cotton Yarn Package 


Wound on 


Sonoco “Yarnsaver” 


Cone 


X-Ray View ‘of 
Tube or Cheese Package 
of Cotton Warping 


for Worsted) 


(or Jack-Spooling or Twisting} P| 
Wound on “Sonoco” Tube 
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WEAVERS’ 
KNOT 


Good-bye 
“chicken-head” 


knots.... 


NO LONGER need your yarns be 


menaced with those lumpy, bulgy 
trouble makers—called spooler knots. 
For when a Boyce Weavers’ Knotter 
ties your broken threads and pieces up 
your ends—every knot is small, flat- 
shaped, insignificant . . . @ weavers’ 


knot. 


Thus the Boyce-tied knot hardly exceeds 
your yarn’s thickness and can easily lose 
itself in the finished fabric. No kinks 
. no slip knots. Then when it meets 
your knitting needles, it slips straight 
through without the least trouble 
without a chance of snapping them. On 


the loom, too, there’s no possibility of 
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one of these close-shaven knots being 


zipped off by the heddles or reeds... . 


That’s why the Boyce is such a time 
and temper saver why there are 


over 30,000 in daily use... 


And it’s speedy in its tying, this Boyce. 
You merely slip in the broken ends, and 
pull back the trigger. Click. Click. The 
knot is made and its ends clipped-in a 
fraction of the time it would take the 
most nimble fingers. Scarcely a second 


lost. 


There’s a Boyce for tying your cotton, 
silk and rayon—even your worsted and 
woolen yarns. For special purposes, 
too, we make special knotters . . . for 
tying wet silk, for instance. In this 
casé, the Boyce is worn on the belt 


instead of on the left hand. 
May we go into detail . give you a 


demonstration of this modern Boyce 


Weavers’ Knotter show you how 
simple it is to operate? Write us to- 


day . 


MILL DEVICES CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Plant 
IGASTONIA, N. C. 


Northern Representatives: 
C. E. Herrick, 

Room 210, 44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. 
Canadian Agents: 

W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada 


European Agents: 


Mellor, Bromley & Co., 
Leicester, Eng. 
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Factrolite Wire Glass 


Sizes up to 48 inches wide and 130 inches 
long. Thicknesses 4 and 4 of an inch. The 
twist of the wire runs with thelength of the 
sheet. In ordering always specify width first. 


hut out 


turns inefficient glaring light 7 


>a. 


LARING light tires the eyes, and tired eyes can- § 
not work as well—or as much—as eyes that do 
their task under a restful light. Modern factories 
throughout the country are using FACTROLITE 
for their windows because this glass is scientifically 
designed to eliminate the glare and turn daylight into | 
working light. 


Not enough light is just as bad as too much light. | 
Painting plain glass, pulling down the shades or -f. 
using colored glass reduces the illumination as well as 
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ST. LOUIS 


- New York 


RHODE ISLAND BRAIDERS 


BRAIDING MACHINERY OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION FOR MAKING 


SHOE LACES 


BANDING 
WICKING 
BINDING 


AWNING BRAIDS 
RICKRACK BRAIDS 
ELASTIC BRAIDS 
RUG BRAIDS 


TAPES 
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Known to the Trade Since 1865 


MU 1 


A 


wink 
— Machines 
y Four and Five 


Color Yarn 
Selectors 


Tension Devices 


‘Special 
Built to Your Order 


Cone Guides—Cuff. Turners 


Cylinders—Dials—Needles 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 


3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


79 Worth Street, New York City 


Interesting history of the 
knitting arts, including 
newest developments — 
fully illustrated — mailed 
free upon your request. 
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Personal News 


John Egbert has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Grimes Fabric 
Company, Lexingtno, N. C. 


Alfred Egbert has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Grimes 
Fabrics Company, Lexington, N. C. 


Walter Egbert has resigned as 
overseer warping and winding at the 
Grimes Fabric Company, Lexington, 
N. C. 


C. G. Burrows, from the Stehli 
Silk Mills, High Point, N. C., has be- 
come superintendent of the Grimes 
Fabric Company, Lexington, N. C. 


P. B. Martin has been promoted 
from overseer cloth room to design- 
er at the Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. 


J. J. Moon has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer cloth 
room at the Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. . 


D. Conrad has been promoted to 
second hand in cloth room at the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
N. C. 


George F. Becknell, of Salisbury, 
N. G., has accepted the position of 


assistant manager ,of the Elienboro 


Cotton Mills, Ellenboro, N. CG. 


T. E. Lattimore has been promoted 
from night second day to day over- 
seer of weaving at the Kershaw Cot- 
ton Mills, Kershaw, 8. C. 


John P. Hallman has resigned as 


general overseer weaving at the 
Brookside Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


J. M. Bolt has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer weaving at 
the Fort Mill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, No. 4, Fort Mill, 8. C. 


O. B. Ayers, of Greenwood, 8. C., 
is now overseer spinning at the Fort 
Mill Manufacturing Company, Fort 
Mill, S. C. 


Cc. E. Turner, of Palmetto, Ga., has 
loom fixer at the 
Brookside Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


H. H. Greer has been promoted to 
overseer night weaving at the La- 
nett plant of the West Point Man- 
ufacturing Company, Lanett, Ala. 


G. M. Haralson has been promoted 
from loom fixer to second hand in 
No. 5 weaving at the Lanett plant of 
the West Point Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lanett, 


J. F. Chalmers has been promoted 
from overseer weaving to superin- 
tendent of the Fort Mill Manufac- 
turing Company, No. 1, Fort Mill, 


E. J. Boswell has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at the 
Whitehall Yarn Mill, Whitehall, Ga., 
to become night superintendent of 
the Elberton Cotton Mills, Elberton, 


Ga, 


W. V. Jones has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Sellers Manu- 
facturing Company, Saxapahaw, N. 
C., and accepted a position with the 
co Cotton Mills, Franklinton, 


A. P. McAbee has been promoted 
from overseer weaving in Mills No. 
i and 4 to genera! overseer weaving 


at the Brookside Cotton Miils, Knox- 


ville, Tenn. 


T. J. Reynolds, of. Opelika, Ala., 
and Manchester, Ga., is now second 
hand in weaving at the No. 3 mill 
of the Brookside Cotton Mills, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


J. P. Eller, formerly with the Hill- 
crest Silk Mills, High Point, N. C.. 
has become overseer weaving at the 


“ees Fabric Company, Lexington, 


George Hedrick has resigned his 
position at the Stehli Silk Mills, 
High Point, N. C., to become over- 
seer warping and winding at the 
oe Fabrie Mills, Lexington, 


Kilby Hall, of Milton, Mass. 
who has been at the experimental 
laboratory of the U. 8S. Department 
of Commerce at Clemson College, 
Clemson, §S. C., for the past year, 
has resigned that position to accept 
the appointment as Associate Tech- 
nologist in the textile section of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington. 

Previous to his work at Clemson 
College, Mr. Hall was for two years 
associated with Russell T. Fisher, 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers in the 
technical department of that organ. 
ization, which provides technical 
advice and information for’its mem- 


bers and conducts investigations on 


manufacturing methods. 
Mr. Hall is a graduate of the Mil- 
ton High School and the Lowell Tex- 


tile Institute at Lowell, Mass., where. 


he received the degree of Bachelor 
of Txetile Engineering in 1924. He 
has had practical experience in the 
industry, having wroked in mills as 
well as conducting technical work 
for the National Association of Cot- 


ton Manufacturers. 


William Farnum Brown 


William Farnum Brown, for 25 
years with the Victor Ring Traveler 
Company, died suddenly at his home 
in Providence, R. 1., death béing due 
to heart failure. 

Mr. Brown was the first represen- 
tative ever to cover the South for 
the Victor Ring Traveler Company, 
On his numerous trips through this 
seclion, he made a large number of 
friends who will learn with much 
regret of his passing. 

Mr. Brown was one of the most 
highly esteemed men in the service 
of his company and officials of the 
company express a deep sense of 
loss at his death. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS om 
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A product of the SONNEBORN 


Research Laboratories 


ISCRIMINATING knitters of rayon de- 


pend largely on one of the several types 
of RAYOLENE to keep their production up to 


the highest possible standard of quality. 


Recognized as the foremost independent refiners 
of 100% pure Pennsylvania colorless, odorless 
and stainless mineral oils—the base of our 
RAYOLENE—users are assured of. the last 


word as to purity of the mineral oil content. 


Our own 100% Pennsylvania base combined 
with olive oil and neatsfoot oil—the purest of 
each kind obtainable—in blends that conform 
with all modern knitting mill practice, are added 
reasons why rayon knitters as well as weavers - 


of rayon insist on the exclusive use of RAYO- 
LENE. 


There is a RAYOLENE type that will fill your 
knitting requirements in a highly satisfactory 
manner. Acquaint us with your winding and 
knitting problems, and our expert.in your own 
territory will cheerfully make his recommenda- 


tion without any obligation to you. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
(114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warehouses in principal textile centers 


L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


New Orleans, La—The Maginnis 
Cotton Mills have let contract for 
an additional building to cost $30,- 
000. 


Belmont, N. C.—Contract for the 
erection of a building by the Hatch 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Mill is to be 
let within a short time. 


Kingsport, Tenn.—Contract for the 
erection of the building for the 
Kingsport Silk Mills has been let to 
Py.e Brothers. 


High Point, N. C—L. R. Terry is 
soon to begin construction of a hos- 
iery plant, to be equipped for knit- 
ting only, the product to be sold to 
finishing plants. 


Talladega, Ala.—Bemis Bros. Bag 
Company expect to let contract Oc- 
tober 16 for the erection of its new 
bagging plant here. Initial construc- 
tion will inelude several units to 
cost A total of about $3,000,000. . 


Anniston, Ala—The Anniston Cord- 
age Company has let contract for a 
two-story brick addition, 90x52 feet. 
It will be used as a warehouse for 
the present, but later will be equip- 
ped with machinery. 


Albemarle, N. C—-Work on a new 
full fashioned hosiery mill: at the 
Wiscassett Mills is expected to be 
started within a short time. A plant 
to cost about one million dollars is 
to be built, according to local re- 
ports. 


Winchester, Va—The John 
Wellwood Corporation, of New York, 
is expected to purchase the plant of 
the Buster Brown Hosiery Mills and 
install 90 looms for weaving silk 
fabrics. H. B. Alexander, local 
banker, is interested in the proposi- 
tion. 


High Point, N. C—The Diamond 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Mills is to 
build a one-story building, 150x50 
feet, and install 25 full fashioned 
hosiery machines. Frank Wineskie 
is president. 


Sparta, Tenn.—Contract for the 
building of the Sparta Silk Mills is 
expected to be let within a few days. 
The main mill will be one story and 
basement, 100x300 feet. Plans are 
by Robert & Co., engineers, Atlanta. 


Sylacauga, Ala.—Plans have been 
drawn for an addition to Avondale 
Mills and work will begin in the 
near future. No contract will be let, 
the addition being built under the 
direct supervision of the mill man- 
agement. 

The addition will to the mill will 
be 213 by 130 feet and will be on-y 
one story in height. The proposed 
addition to the warehouse is 132 by 
75 feet and five stories in height. 
The proposed addition will involve 
an outlay of more than $100,000, it is 
estimated. 


AND 


TRADE MARKS 


WE FEATURE 
MILL NAMES 


MILL 


AGENTS 


100 Worth St. 


The Farish Company 


INCORPORATED 


SELLING 


New York 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN -JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 


Offer Southern Cotton Mills 


the services of their 


Export Department 
in 


Sales and Consulting Capacity 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 


fold. 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp stop Equipment. Co. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


FE. S. DRAPER 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, 


GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 
Real Extate Subdivision and 


Resorts 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses | 
Private Estate and Home Grounds 
Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


announcement 


Rome, Ga.—Lockwood Greene, Inc.., 
engineers, will let contract this week 
for building a seeond unit of the 
ravon plant of the American Chatil- 
lon Company. 


Macon, Ga.—Additional land has 
been purchased here by the William 
Carter Company, and it is expected 
that the present knitting mill of the 
company will be considerably en- 
larged. 


Hickory, N. €—Clon-Whis Hos- 
iery Mill has begun operation. The 
new company, operating 20 knitters, 
five ribbers and four loopers to be- 


gin with, is employing about 20 
workers. The capacity will be dou- 


bled in the near future. 

E. E. Whisnant, manager of the 
Hollar Hosiery Mills, is president 
and manager. C. L. Whisnant and 
P. L. Cloaninger are other officers of 
the company. 


Ware Shoals, §. 
the Ware Shoals Manufacturing 
Company may enlarge their plant 
was being circulated in local build- 
ing circles. While no official infor- 
mation was given out, several build- 
ers said they had heard that such 
an enlargement was. being contem- 
plated. <A large addition to the mill 
was planned last spring, plans being 
drawn at that time, but was aban- 
doned after much discussion. 


C.—Report that 


Thomasville, N. C—Carolina Un- 
derwear Company, recently . organ- 
ized at Thomasville for the cutting 
and manufacturing of men’s, wo- 
men’s and chi!dren’s underwear, has 
installed six machines and this nu- 
cleus of what is expected to become 
a considerable enterprise is turning 
oul at present about 50 dozen pairs 
of bloomers per day. 


Americus, Ga.—The first machin- 
ery for installation in the Americus 


‘Rayon Mills arrived here during the 


latter part of last week from Glov- 
ersville, N. Y., where it has been in 
operation. The shipment constituted 
a single car, being the first of four 
cars to be installed. 

The building whieh will house this 
new industry has just been complet- 
ed. A majority of the stock in the 
mills is owned by Americus inves- 
tors, having subscribed under ar- 
rangement with N, C. Denny, who 
owns a large number of mills in 
Eastern States, and who owns a 
large part of the new mill, 

It is said the mill will be in oper- 
ation within 60 days with production 
devoted to rayon knit fabrics. 


Albemarle, N. €.—Along. with the 
that the Wiscassett 


Mills Company would build a new 


million dollar plant here comes the 
announcement that the Lillian Knit- 
ting Mill is near the completion of 
a $75,000 expansion program. When 
competed and all machinery is in- 
stalled, the Lillian Mills payroll will 
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be increased from $1,200 to $1,500 
per week, officials state. 

Six 24-section legging machines 
are now being installed. Two are 
already in operation and the mill is 
sending out samp-es of their new 
full fashioned products. The addi- 
tion which has been built on the 
west side of their large plant is 
large enough for 14 of the latest 
full fashioned machinery built in 
America. 

The Lillian Knitting Mill is now 
operating 175 old model machines. 
A. L. Patterson, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, states that an ex- 
pansion program to last several 
years will continue. The mill is al- 
ready shipping ifs product to all 
parts of the United States and to 
several foreign countries, 


Snartenburg, § S. C.—The Proximity 
Cotton Mill and the White Oak Cot- 
ton mill, of Greensboro, N. C., have 
again resumed fu.! time operations. 
Since last spring these mills have 
been closing Thursday nights, run- 


ning 40 hours out of the usual 55- 


hour weekly schedule. The 40-hour 
schedule will continue to- prevail in 
the Revolution Cotton Mill and in 
Proximity Print Works, according 
to J. H. Hardin, secretary of the 
plants. Next week the Pomona Mills 
wil return to the 55-hour week 


The Alabama 
Mills Company, with headquarters 
in Birmingham, whith has. under 
construction ten cotton mills in ten 
Alabama towns, has announced that 
the first four units will be in pro- 


Position Wanted 


As roller coverer. 
perience in. roller shop. Five 
years as foreman. Age 25. Best 
of references.: T. H. Wherry, 
Williams Hotel, Crowley, Texas. 


) 
10 years’ ex- 


Wanted 

By large mill, young man with 
textile education and mill experi- 
ence in designing. One who can 
also watch after production and 
getting out samples. Small salary 
fo start but wonderful opportu- 
nity for young man to get experi- 
ence. Inclose reference with ap- 
plication. Address L. G. E., care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Man Wanted | 

Wanted young college graduate 
with electrical and mechanical 
training for learning textile plant 
work. Large mill. Experience 
innecessary. Advancement. Give 
references, Address P. O. Box 
218, Charlotte, N. C. 


C. A. Meister Co. 


Incorporated 


215 FOURTH AVENUE 
New York 


Colored and Fancy 
Cotton Yarns 
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duction early in November. These 
plants are located at Haleyville, Jas- 
per, Alicevil‘e and Russellville. The 
plants at Fayette and Winfield will 


ing four in Clanton, 
Greenville and Dadeville, will 
ready in December and January. 


Jor Cotton Stock. 


HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 
‘AUTOMATIC DRYERS 


CONDITIONING MACHINES --- VACUUM E> 


_ THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY co 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Agents: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. 


start in December and the remain- 
Wetumpka, 
be 


“KROMOTAN” 
LEATHER BELT 


Tough of Fibre BUT Flexible in Service 


Its remarkable flexibility gives a vise-like grip 
on pulleys, thus transmitting more power than 
other types of flat belting. 


A 


? 


| Our Transmission Engineers are available to 
help you solve your transmission problems. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Company 


302 E. Sixth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone Hemlock 1027 Long Distance Telephone 9986_ 


1894 Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 1928 


Please Visit Our Exhibit, Booth 22, Textile Hall, 
Greenville, S. C., October 15th to 20th 


Moreland Size, Inc. 
Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
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Cotton Goods Sales Much 
Larger 


The Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York made public 
Tuesday its statistical report on the 
production and sale of standard cot- 
ton eloths during September. The 
report covers a period of four weeks. 

Sales during the month amounted 
to 387,151,000 yards. This was equiv- 
alent to 152.6 per cent of production, 
which was 253,688,000 yards. Average 
weekly production for the month 
was 63,422,000 yards as. compared 
with an average weekly production 
of 60,494,000 yards during the five 
weeks of August, and 72,275,000 
yards average week:y production 
during the first six months of the 
year. | 

Shipments amounted to 278,110,000 
yards or 109.6 per cent of produc- 
tion. 

Stocks on hand at the end of the 
month were 417,245,000 yards, or 5.5 
per cent less than at the beginning 
of the month. Unfilled orders on 
September 30th amounted to 398,- . 
005,000 yards, an increase of 37.7 per 
cent as compared with unfilled or- 
ders on September ist. 

These statistics on the manufac- 
ture and sale of standard cotton 
goods are compiled from data sup- 
plied by 23 groups reporting through 
the Association of Cotton Textile 
Merchants of New York and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The 
Statistics cover upwards of 300 
classications or constructions of 
standard cotton cloths and represent 
a large part of the total production 
of these fabrics in. the United 
States. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Relis—-Woed. Metal. Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
33 MILL STREET 


ORANGE, MASS. 


“BALING PRESS 


Aunckle Joint 
60 to 500 
Tons Pressure 
Motor Drive 
Self Contained 
Can be set. 


anywhere you can 
run a wire 


Hydraulic, 50 Lo 
300. tons pres- 
sure, any size to 
suik your re- 
quirements. 

Let us tell you 
more about them. 


1872 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co..1». 


367 W. Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N. 


= 
| 
 Skein Yarns, War 
Underwear, Towell 
| | | Piece Goods, Plus 
Evectric oRvING FORMS 
| 
| 
| 
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Advertising Goods to Seller 
in Buyer’s Market 


(Continued from Page 58) 


ritory or make more calls in their 
old territory. 

The most common cause of high 
distributing costs is lopsided selling, 
which results from the failure of 
the manufacturer to use all the sell- 
ing instrumentalities that are open 
to him. He makes one or two 
agencies or avenues of distribution 
do all his marketing for him. He 
overburdens his wholsalers, or his 
own salesmen. 

If he assigned to each factor tts 
proper role in his marketing plan 
and asked it to do no more than its 
share, each would help the other, 
resulis would be better and selling 
costs would be lower. 


Fine co-ordination between all 

selling factors which are involved 
in a marketing plan is essential, and 
every recognized sales medium 
should be used in order to attain the 
maximum effect. 
' When we examine any admittedly 
successful marke‘ing plan, such, for 
example, as that of the National 
Lamp Works, we are impressed with 
the fine co-ordination that exists be- 
tween ali selling factors; every 
recognized saies medium is being 
used. 

5. Increasing the productivenes: 
of the salesman’s call. — In many 
fields salesmen have so many things 
to sell that it is next to impossible 
for them to mention each item to 
the buyer on whom they are calling. 
At the most, the buyer can give 
them only a few minutes’ time. If 
they would show their full line, 
hours would be required. 

Salesmen usually solve this dif- 
ficulty by concentrating on a few 
specialties or leaders and let the rest 
take pot-luck. 

A number of manufacturers help 
their salesmen, under circumsiances 
of this kind, by constantly playing 
up different portions of their line 
in business paper’ advertisements. 
In this manner retailers are gradu- 
ally acquainted with the line. 

Perhaps they become interested in 


retail trade. 
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parts of it that the salesmen have 
neglecting to show. They ask to see 
these additional numbers, and thus 
the salesmen sell larger bills than 
they would otherwise. 


6. Advertising in business papers 
to back up the wholesaler.—This is 
one of the greatest fields of useful- 
ness for the business paper adver- 
tisement. Manufacturers are al- 
ways complaining about the co-op- 
eration they receive from whole- 
salers. The facts of the matter are 


A. M. Guillet 


Mr. Guillet will have charge of the 
Dixie Spindle and Flyer Co.'s exhibit 
af the Southern Textile Exposition. 


that the wholesaler is doing the best 
he can; he has thousands of items to 
sell and natural'y he cannot permit 
his salesmen to give much atien- 
tion to each article. The wholesaler 
has to sell the things that his cus- 
tomers are asking for; he has no 
time to do missionary selling. 


The manufacturer could help the 
Many companies are 
doing this by advertising in business 
papers. 


A notable example is the National 
Carbon Company. This concern sells 


manufa2turer’s 


its batteries and flashlights through 
wholesalers exclusively. It has no 
direct contact with ils dealers. Its 
only line of communication with 
them is through its trade advertis- 
ing, 

This advertising so successfully 
present the merits of Everyready 
products, and why the dealer shou'd 
handle them, that the wholesaler’s 
salesman doesn’t get a chance to for- 
get them when he is booking a cus- 
tomer’s order. 


That is one of the biggest accom- 
plishments of competent trade ad- 
vertising—it removes the ordering 
of the advertised product from the 
memory and makes it automatic. 

7. Getting the advertiser's mes- 
sage to all buying factors—Almost 
everyone who works in a store today 
is a buyer, especially all who come 
in contact with customers. The 
salesman usually 
sees only the actual buyer. The 
manufacturer’s trade advertising, if 
it is properly prepared, .reaches all 
who have buying influence. 

It is the custom of all progressive 
merchants to pass business papers 


around among their sales people, : 


with the reques! that they note any 


articles advertised for which they 


may be receiving calls or which 
they think could be sold. A store 
that didn’t follow this practice to- 
day would soon find its stock lacking 


many of the most saleable articles. ' 


If there were no other reason for 
business paper advertising. it would 


amply justify itself on this score. 


alone. 
8. Presenting ideas and sugges- 
tions to ihe trade-——A common fault 


among business paper advertisers is 


to advertise the produet from the 
consumer viewpoint rather than 
from the retailer’s viewpoint. They 
tell about the procuct’s qualities, 
how to use it, etc. That sort of ar- 
gument does not ordinarily interest 
the dealer. What he wants to know 
is how to: sell the product, how to 
display it, how to advertise it and 
how much money he can make by 
handling it. 

The best trade advertisers invari- 
ably take this slant in their business 
paper copy. There are a number of 
advertisers in the electrical indus- 
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try who use this appeal, particular- 
ly among the lamp manufacturers. 
The Corning Glass Works, the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, and Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., are a few other 
business paper advertisers that al- 
ways talk the language that the re- 
tailer likes to hear —sales, profits, 
turnover. 


Practically every manufacturer 
could employ that kind of trade 
copy. It is hard to imagine a com- 
pany that has not an inexhaustible 
fund of selling seuggestions to pass 
along to its dealers. There is no 
better business paper copy than 
these suggestions. 

9. Advertising special events — to 
dealers.—Here is another never-fail- 
ing source of trade advertising copy. 
Special events are’always transpir- 
ing in every large business. This 
makes capital news to relay to deal- 
ers. 


A good way to announce a new 
consumer advertising campaign to 
the trade is to tell about it simply 
and then explain to dealers how 
they can tie up their merchandising 
to the campaign. 


The most frequently used subject 
of this type is the announcement re- 
lating to consumer advertising. Re- 
tailers are told that they should 
stock up heavily beeause the big 
campaign that is. starting in all the 
leading magazines will create an un- 
precedented demand for the adver- 
tised product. 


Basically, this makes a good sub-— 


ject. for dealer advertising. The 
trouble is that it is overdone and 
often grossly, exaggerated. As a re- 
sult, retail merchants are now tak- 
ing the attitude that if the manufac- 
urer’s advertising creates such 
overwhelming demand, they( the re- 
lailers) will soon discover it, and 
that in the maintime it isn’t neces- 
sary to do so much shouting. 


A good way to announce a new con- 
sumer to the trade is to tell about it 
simply and then explain to dealers 
how they can tie up their merchan- 
dising to the consumer drive. Col- 
gate & Company has used this meth- 
od skillfully in informing grocers 
about Super Suds. 


10. Telling dealers about changes 


INSPECTING 
SEWING | 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bidg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCHESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


MAKING USED OUR 
LAWRENCE, MASS. | AUTOMATIC LOOM 
PRODUCTS Or ‘ress. | YOU SHOULD DO 80 
FOR 45 YEARS “HIGH GRADE” 


MERIT COUNTS 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


BOBBINS-SPOOLS-SHUTTLES 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


THERE ARE NONE 


BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


| # 
a 
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in line, new products. — At a time 
when the fashion appeal has been 
introduced into almost every line of 
goods, ranging from ax handles to 
zinc, and changes are taking place 
so fast that yesterday's merchandise 
is passe tomorrow, manufacturers 
ought to be thankful that there is 
a medium through which they can 
announce these changes to their 
dealers, at least once a month. 


The business paper is the only 
medium that reaches the retailer 
often enough to get these announce- 
ments of product changes to the 
trade before they are out of date. 
Catalogs are often too slow. Fre- 
quently there are further changes in 
the line before the new catalog 
reaches the trade. 


In many fields, salesmen are too 
slow. Their samples are obso!escent 
a few weeks after they start on their 
road trips. The only way a manu- 
facturer with a rapidly changing 
line of goods can post all of his 
dealers quickly is through the pages 
of the industry's business press. 

This style of advertising can be 
used advantageously even where 
only occasional changes or addilions 
are made to a'line. The Nationa! 
Lead Company recently used this 
kind of advertising most forcefully 
in announcing: its new soft, easily- 
mixed lead to the retail trade. 

11. Sampling a new product to 
the trade—It may not be possible to 
get a retailer to order by mail an 
untried product, but it is possible 
to get him to send for a free sample. 
If he likes the sample, it is not hard 
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to. get him to stock a trial shipment 
of it. 


This method of opening up new 
retail accounts works so smoothly 
that it is surprising that more man- 
ufacturers do not use it. It is used 
to a considerable extent in the gro- 
cery business and with amazingly 
satisfactory results. 


12. Tying the trade into one large 
enthusiastic family. — Manufactur- 
ers often forget that their dealers 
are allies who nearly always fight 
alone. The manufacturer usually 
has only one dealer in a community. 
As a rule he knows nothing about 
that manufacturers’ dealers in other 
communities. How much better 
that dealer would feel if he knew 
what other dealers are doing with 
that manufacturer’s goods in other 
communities. 


Some manufacturers go to the tre- 
mendous expense of holding conven- 
tions of dealers.. The purpose is 
that the dealers may get acquainted 
and catch enthusiasm from one an- 


other. An enthusiasm breeding con- 


vention of this sort can be held 
monthly in the advertising pages of 
the industry’s business papers at a 
fraction of what a _ flesh-and-blood 


convention would cost. 


The chain stores are findifig that 
one of the weaknesses in their sys- 
tem is that they are not tied close- 
ly enough together. Many are start- 
ing house magazines, the purpose of 
which is enterchange ideas 
among managers and to make the 
good discoveries of some stores the 
common practice of all stores. 


Manufacturers can  inlerchange 
ideas of this kind among their deal- 
ers without going to the trouble and 
expense of publishing a house maga- 
zine. They will find the business 
papers made to order for their pur- 


Rayon in the U. S. 


ULTIFILAMENT, or so-called 

super rayon yarns, and the non- 
lustrous, or delustered, rayon yarns, 
are remarked as the outstanding 
developments so far as the knitting 
industry is concerned by various 
commentators in the Rayon Supple- 
ment of the Daily News Record, New 
York, issued last week. “An import- 
ant factor in the progress of knitted 
rayon fabrics suitable for under- 
wear,’ says Mr. J. W. Brantman, of 


the Princeton Knitting Mills, “has. 


been the development of multifila- 
ment, or so-cal.ed super yarns. 


When knitted rayon fabries first 
were recognized and adopted as a 
desirable and necessary commodity 
in the manufacture of underwear, it 
was established that the. tighter a 
rayon fabric was knitted, the more 
acceptable it was from a standpoint. 
of appearance and service. Cloth 
knitted in this fashion of a standard 
filament yarn, while for general ap- 
pearance was satisfactory, was in 
weight heavier than was comfort- 
able in an undergarment, and was 
somewhat harsh against the body 
when worn. However, with the 
yarns available, this was the best 
result that could be achieved. 
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pose. Among the manufacturers 
who have used this kind of trade 
appeal with notable results are 
Hart Schaffner & Marx, the clothing 
manufacturer, and ‘The Hoover 
Company. 


Kuitting Industry 


In order to enlarge the scope for 
the demand of rayon knitted fabrics 
in the underwear market, the ne- 
cessity for the development of a 
finer rayon yarn became apparent, 
and the producers of rayon yarn 
finally achieved their purpose in 
muitifilament yarns. These yarns 
were spun with a greater number of 
filaments to the individual thread. 
and each filament, due to the special 
process to which it was subjected, — 
naturally was softer and finer. This 
consequently produced a yarn that 
was softer. 

Fabries of Multifilament Yarns. 


Manufacturers -of fabrics found 
that these super yarns could be 
knitted just as tightly as was nec- 
essary, and a cloth of this construc- 
tion made of these yarns, was softer, 
more mellow, and had a more even 
appearance; and still was of a 
proper and_ satisfactory weight. 
Garments made of the super yarn 
fabrics therefore were preferable, as 
they fe:t softer, had a better appear- 
ance, and were very comfortable 
when worn. 

Like all new propositions, when 
multifilament rayon yarns were first 

Continued on Page 70) 


Georgia Webbing & Tape Company 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


Durability 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Narrow Fabrics 


WEBBING FOR MECHANICAL UsEs 
up to six inches in width 


CoLuMBUS TAPE FASTENERS 
3 for spinning tape 


NoN-STRETCH WEBBING. 
for automobile tops 


CASKET WEBBING 


SPINNING AND TWISTER TAPES 
various widths, weights, and weaves 


Loop WrapPING TAPE 
jor tire manufacturers 


PLAIN WRAPPING TAPE | 
for vulcanizing purposes 


TAPE SEWING THREAD 
(“COLUMBUS TAPE”) 


Products of Georgia Webbing & Tape Company will be exhibited in Booth No. 21—Annex—during the Exposition. 
booth will be in charge of J. R. Killian, President, and W. I. Hudson, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer. 


invitation to all who may be interested in narrow fabrics, especially Spinning and Twister Tape, to visit their booth. 


Strength 


They extend a cordial 


This 
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SHAMBOW 


at the 
Southern Textile 
Exposition 


Greenville, S. C. 
October 15th-20th 


BOOTHS 105-106-107 


The most complete exhibit ever made of 
Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Duck, Silk and 
Rayori 


SHUTTLES 


Plain and Automatic Looms 


The exhibition will include all the most 
improved designs of threader eyes, tensions, 


spindles and shuttles. 


Complimentary Tickets on Request 


Make Our Booth Your Headquarters 


SHUTTLE -COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. PATERSON, 


Safety in Cotton Industry 
(Continued from Page 56) 


pany, Pawtucket and Westerly, R. L., 
has a record of less than 2 lost time 
accidents per 100 employees for the 
last two years. 

Firestone Cotton Mills, of Fall 
River, employs about 1,000 persons, 
and did not have a lost time accident 
in December, 1927, or January, 1928. 
The average rate for the last six 
months is 4.7 per 100 employees. 

The Artic Piant of B. B. &.R. 
Knight Corporation, employing 350, 
went from December i7th to May 
22nd without a lost time accident, 
then had one accident and have had 
none since. The Natick Plant, em- 
ploying 400 persons,* went from 
March 5th to August 2ist with no 
lost time accidents. The Grant Plant, 
employing 150 persons, had no lost 
time accidents. from November ist 
to March 28th, and had no accidents 
in April, May or‘June. The Royal 
Plant had no accidents in January, 
May and June. The Centerville 
Plant had no accidents in January, 
one in February, none in March, four 
in April, none in May, and one in 
June. 

The Whitman Mills in New Bed- 
ford have less than two accidents 
per 100 employees per year. 

The Butler Mills average about 
two accidents per 100 employees per 


year. 


The New England Southern Mills, 
employing 400 persons, have been 18 
months without a lost. time accident. 

The Kilburn Mills, employing 1,300 
persons, went through January, Feb- 
ruary and March without an acei- 
dent. 

To illustrate the type of accident 
hazard in the cotton mills the record 
of the Androscoggin Mill in Lewis- 
Lon is given in some detail. For the 


year ending July 1, 1928, the mill. 


averaged employing 922 persons and 
had 7 lost time accidents, resulting 
in 327 days lost. This is at the rate 
of .76 accidents per 100 employees 
per year. There were no accidents 
from mechanical causes, all seven 
accidents resulting from non-me- 
chanical causes. 


These seven accidents and fhe 
time lost were as follows: 


No. of Days 
Cause Accidents Lost 
Falls 194 
Handling material 2 4A 
Striking against 
objects 3 68 
Burns { 21 
Total 7 $27 


That this period was not the ex- 
ception is shown by the accident 
summary for the past seven years, 
where, the days lost per employee 
gradually decreased from 1.02 to 
0.35 per employee. The frequency 
of accidents per 100 employees shows 
a low average for the seven years. 

Accident Summary. 


Year Frequency Severity 
ending accidents per days lost 
June 30 100 employees per employee 
1920 Bude 1.92 
1921 4.75 75 
1922 5.47 85 
1923 4.46 67 
1924 4.66 73 
1925 9.70 75 
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1926 3.7 .66 
1927 4.28 73 
1928 76 oo 


This example illustrates clearly 
the problem that confronts the cot- 
ton manufacturer. The exposure to 
machinery hazard has been reduced 
to a minimum, leaving the possibil- 
ity of further reduction in accidents 
almost entirely in the non-mechani- 
cal class, where practically all acci- 
dents are the result of carelessness, 
chance-taking, negligence, or lack 
of ordinary precaution on the part 
of the employee. 

Many excellent papers have been 
presented at previous meetings of 
the Safety Council telling in detail 
how accident prevention work 
should be organized and what meth- 
ods of procedure will bring results, 
and it would only be repeating to 
give them here. There are, how- 
ever, certain fundamentals that are 
necessary in a successful safety or- 
ganization. | 

First—The active head of the 
company, usual’y the treasurer in a 
cotton mill, must be convinced that 
continuous safety work is essential. 

Second—The agent and superin- 
tendent must be made to realize that 
getting results from safety work is 
a part of their job. 

Third—The overseers must be 
held responsible for any accident 
occurring in their department. 

Fourth—The employee must be 
educated to an understanding that 
safety work is primarily for his 
benefit. 


‘Textile Scheel at Clemson 
Growing Fast 


Clemson College, 8. C—The Tex- 
tile School at Clemson College has 
opened with a larger enrollment 
than ever in. its history, having 
about 170 students. | 


During the summer vacation a 
number of new machines, including 
an 82-inch Crompton & Knowles 
side cam blanket loom and Fade- 
O-Meter, have been added to the 
equipment. 

After being Away for the purpose 
of studying methods of cotton man- 
ufacturing toward the further im- 
provement and development of the 
textile department, the faculty re- 
turned. Mr. Eaton visited Eastern - 
mills, Mr. Lee and Mr. McKenna 
took special work at N. C. State Col- 
lege, Mr. Cartee made special study 
of fancy woven fabrics. Mr. Mullin 
made special study of bleaching, 
finishing and dyeing at various 
plants in Europe. 


Two Assistants. . 


On account of the increased en- 
rollment it was necessary for the 
department to add two assistants, 
G. H. Dunlap in the carding division 
and W. E. Tarrant in the weaving 
division, and an assistant in the 
chemistry division yet to be ap- 
pointed. 

Professor Mullin has added a large 
and widely varied line of examples 
and samples of foreign textile fab- 
rics, etc., from a.l parts of the world 
to his division. Arrangements have 
also been made to import consider- 
able new equipment from abroad 
for this division. 


a 
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Like a vast exhibit of 


MODERN 
throughout textile industry # 
¥ 2 Installations of Proctor Dryers, like a vast exhibit of modernization, e 
show you all that is best today in drying raw stock, skein yarns, pack- 
age yarns, warps, piece goods, carpet, hosiery, etc. 
i. New and improved types of these machines command attention to s ; 
advantages never before attained in drying. For example, the New _ a 
oe Proctor Super Dryer shows raw stock drying on a new high plane of 4 
- id efficiency and satisfaction at a new low level of cost—a dryer that a 
Saves space, steam, trouble and waste. The New Proctor Air Dryer 
ra ; for Warps proves itself a power in producing better quality warps. — 
The Proctor Tenter Housing demonstrates how to get the most out of ed 
tenters and effect large savings in tentering cost. The Proctor Loop 
Dryer for piece goods offers new advantages. 


And so on thru the line of Proctor Dryers—for yarn, hosiery, carpet | 

-. and many other materials—each offers the most in modernization. | 
embodies an unparalleled dryer engineering experience. What- _ | 
ever your drying need, Proctor Dryers serving similar needs will point : 
the way to the paying modern practice. ; 


Philadelphia, 


Southern Representative: H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 
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appear in this issue. 
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Hart Products Corp. . ; _ 
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Hercules Powder Co., Inc. 103 
Hetherington, John & Sons, Ltd. 9Y 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. (Colored Insert) 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. sy 
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Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. — 
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Mauney Steel Co. — 
McLeod Companies 7 
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Philadelphia Drying Machinery “Co. 
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R. L. Warp Stop Equipment Co..._.64-78 
Robinson; Wm. & Son Co. — 


Saco Lowell Shops 24-25 
Sandoz Chemical Works, ye 
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Seydel Chemical Co. 
Southern Landscape Service ........ 119 
Southern Spindle & ‘Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Exposition _........ 96 
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Takamine Laboratories, Inc. _....... — 
Terrell Machine Co. ee 7 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Thies, B., Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine . 7 
Tripod Paint Co. 
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U S Bobbin & Shuttle i 
U. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. ..(Insert) 118 
Vanderbilt Hotel ___ 
Victor Ring Traveler ea 
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Viscose Company ____. 
Wellington, Sears & 
Whitin Machine Works ............- 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 94 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co. _......... 116 
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Rayon in the U. S. Knitting 
Industry | 
(Continued from Page 67) 


knitted into fabrics and introduced 
in the underwear market, they were 
featured in the higher priced line, 
and this limited the sale of garments 
made of super yarn cloth to a field 
outside the popular price and de- 
mand. With the natural develop- 
ment and the increased demand for 
these fabrics, and with the resultant 
larger production, it is possible now 
to manufacture super yarn fabrics 
and offer them in garments that are 
selling in a practical manner to the 
consumer at popular price. 
Subdued Luster a Big Development. 

An important further step in the 
advancement of rayon has been the 
development of yarns with a sub- 
dued luster. This new dull luster 
super rayon produced in the finished 
garment an item for the knitted un- 
dergarment field that for general 
appearance, desirability and com- 
fort, has no equal. With the idea 
of keeping even this new develop- 
ment in the field of popular demand, 
as well as in the higher-priced fie‘d, 
the manufacturers of the fabric, as 
well as the makers of the undergar- 
ments, by working on a close mar- 
gin, have made it possible to offer 
at popular prices, satisfactory gar- 
ments of these new super yarns. 

The results so far obtained in the 
sale of garments made of these new 
fabrics, is surpassing that of any 
other grade of knitted undergarment 
offered within the same range of 
price. The brand we are. using, 
“Dulesco,” has proved very satisfac- 
tory. 
In view of these developments 
from all angles, there is no question 
but that super rayon fabrics for 
undergarments are becoming more 
and more essential and desirable 
right along. The manufacturers of 
undergarments who are making the 
most progress in the knitted rayon 
fie:d are those who are featuring 
garments made of fabrics that are 
constructed of the super rayon or 
multifilament yarns. 
The time that has intervened has 
tically all worth while undergar- 
ments will be made of these super 
yarn fabrics. 

Recent Developments. 


A wide variety of possibilities in 


the knit goods field are set forth by 


another writer, James Teague, who. 


says: 

Last year the underwear and hos- 
iery trade talked mostly of multi- 
filament yarns and their possible 
application in the knit goods field. 
The time that ha sintervened has 


seen these yarns finding wide and 


varied use and today the industry 
turns it attention to the non-lus- 
trous yarns as offering further pos- 
sibilities in the use of rayon. 

What the future of non-lustrous 
rayons will be is still a matter of 
some speculation. Some houses al- 
ready have brought out lines of un- 


production at their mills, 


.tures until early this year. 
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derwear in a manner that indicates | 


thorough confidence. Hosiery con- 
cerns that once specialized in seam- 
less silks are said now to be prepar- 
ing lines of delustered rayon stock- 
ings to retail at 50 cents.a pair. And 
as the yarn with its subdued finish, 
is only 5 cents a pound higher than 
the product now in _ production, 
these mills foresee a fair profit on 
volume sales. 

Since the yarn mills have paid 
special attention to diminishing one 
of rayon’s biggest handicaps — its 
high luster—it has sought to simu- 
late the exact luster of silk. In the 
new subdued luster yarn the under- 
wear mills believe the. yarn people 
have succeeded. They admit that 
the consumer is more prone to ac- 
cept the newer product than the old, 
and therefore, are showing an inter- 
est ‘commensurate with the novelty 
of the yarn. 


There exists some doubt as to fur- 
ther possibilities of all-rayon hos- 
iery. In the last two years the vol- 
ume has fallen sharply. When the 
merchandise was first placed on the 
market it was new and its high lus- 
ter and low price were incentives to 
buy. But not today. It is believed 
fully that some women again may 
buy rayon when shown without its 
once-lfavored sheen. The future of 
delustered rayons in underwear, at 
reasonable prices, is admittedly 
great. 


As production of 35-denier yarns 
increase it is matched by a growing 
demand from the underwear trade. 
Yarns of this denier have been 
found particularly suitable for mix- 
tures. Glove silk underwear mant- 
facturers operating mostly with tri- 
cot machines discovered some time 
ago that 35-denier yarns are of a 
size similar to the silk yarns in 
and at 


once adopted the type. But it was 


found that 35s were not numerous, 


which restricted the output of mix- 
At pres- 
ent it is said that the supply is pro- 
portionate to the demand. 


In the cuprammonium field, both 
hosiery and underwear have been 
found successful. Full - fashioned 
hose of Bemberg, retailing at $1 a 
pair, have in a manner supplanted 
the vast quantity of irregular silk 
stockings that did so much to harm 
the industry. The demand for Bem- 
berg has not yet been fully supplied, 
as hosiery mills are still being allot- 
ted only a portion of the quantity 
they might otherwise use. But this 
condition is expected to be remedied 
by the end of the year, when it is 
thought that the yarn manufacturer 
will be in a position to supply all 
needs. 

In underwear, Bemberg is priced 
aimost at silk levels and, therefore, 
has not become as popular as Bem- 
berg hosiery. Yet there have been 
no price recessions, which indicates 
that the underwear manufacturers 
have had no actual trouble in dis- 
posing of their merchandise. 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


OFFICE, WAREHOUSE & LABORATORY 
228 West First STREET 


CHARLOTTE 
OvER TWENTY-FuUcR YEARS EXPERIENCE 
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| The Improved Regulating Cloth Expander Three and Five Bar | 
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FOR WATER MANGLES, STARCH MANGLES, DRY CANS, CALENDERS,MERCERIZING 
AND DYEING MACHINES 


Expanders are equipped | 
‘with composition or malle- | 
able iron clutches, oilless | 
bushings and bent steel 
bars. We also use when 
required, special metal 
bars to avoid rust. On 
machines for sulphur dye- 
ing we equip the expand- 
ers with special metal 
clutches and special metal : 
| bars to resist chemical | 
corrosion. For widths be- 

yond sixty-nine inches, for | 
The above cut shows the 5-bar Expander with double Regulating Motion | 


The Improved Freerunning Scutcher or Opener 


With or without Plaiting Down Attachment; Scrolls Gear Driven (Belt Driven if Desired) 


quilts, widé sheetings and | | 
similar goods, we install a 
center support, giving rig- 
idty, and we manufac- 
‘co the so-called RUB- | 
BER COVERED Expan¢- | 
er, the rubber tube or 
sleeve covering all the 
clutches or bobbins the 
entire width across the | 
expander. This expander | 
is suitable for silk and | 
rayon fabrics, or for fine | 


— 


cottons. 

Constructed on most approved lines of rigid conStruction, fitted with universal bearing throughout, 

also NEW IDEA patented solid brass scroll rolls. All revolving parts carefully balaneed, which 
admits high speed and steady running 


| 
ALSO STRAIGHT AND ANGULAR GUIDES AND BRASS ROLLERS | 


Manufactured by | 


| Thomas Leyland & Company, Inc. 


Office and Works: 


READVILLE STATION, BOSTON 37, MASS. 
Established 50 Years 


Members Textile Hall Corporation, Greenville, S. C. Visit Us at Booth A-219 
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Discussion on Spinning at Huntsville Meeting 
(Continued from Page 54) 
know of. Our one purpose was to get more yarn on that short-traverse 
frame. We had to change the traveler, too. We use a No. 2 on No. 2 flange 
and No. 3,on the other. A different circle, of course. 


Mr. Davis: The only advantage I can see anyone would gain would be 
if he was on fine work, because you can get better stock in the traveler, 
owing to the circle. The travelers have to be thinner and narrower if run- 
ning the No. 2 flange than if running No. 1 flange. 


Mr. RyckMAN: We run 8s yarn; use 7-inch to 15-16-inch staple—we 
sometimes don’t get all 15-16, though that is the way the Government classes 
it. That is the Government classification; we check it when it comes in. A 

number of years ago we bought a lot of certificated cotton from the Govern- 
- ment, certificated as 74-inch full. ‘I know some of it ran as low as 34-inch 
full. We had no comeback, because it was certificated 7-inch full. We 
had considerable trouble with it; it was very soft and had considerable short 
staple. While some few fibers in it ran 74-inch, I was looking for the short 
ones, while they were looking for the long ones. We had considerable trouble 
with the work all through the mill; it got weak. Because we could not find 
any other name for it we called it fuzzy filling; those short fibers stuck out 
of the yarn. It caused streaks in the cloth where the yarn hit the separators, 
and the only way we could do away with that was to eliminate the separa- 


tors. That led us to purchase a machine for stapling cotton; it was an 


English machine costing $450. That machine would actually lay the fibers 
out on a piece of felt, and you could get the percentages of the different 
length fibers, from %4-inch up to %-inch, or as far as it would get. 

Our hank roving is 1.25; our twist multiple in roving is 1.30; front roll 
speed, 162; rings, 2 inches; gauge of frame, 3 inches; we have separators; 
use filling wind; our spindle speed is 8,000; length of traverse, 7'4 inches; 
length of stroke ‘on. filling wind, 154 inches; we use 7%-inch cone bobbin. 
Twist multiple in yarn, 4.88. 

Mr. Rrumer: On this No. | and No. 2 flange ring, probably someone 
may get a mistaken idea of what is meant. The No. 1 flange is the same 
diameter as the No. 2 flange. When you talk about getting more yarn on 
the bobbin, it is not because you have a larger diameter ring. The difference 
comes in the pull; you do not increase the diameter.’ 

| Testing Cotton Fibers 
Mr. Murruy: As to twist multiple, if you cross-section 4.50 yarn and 
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4.88, you have more fibers to the cross section in the 4.50; consequently 
when you put in your cloth and go to break it you have more fibers to pull 
against in the 4.50. You get the additional weight in the 4.88 by contraction 
of twist, whereas in the 4.50 you put the weight in in the fibers. 


I am a member of the D-13 Committee of the American Society for Testing 
Materials. There are sub-committees under the main committee D-13, and 
one of these is a committee on cotton. In the last year that committee has 
been trying to work out some method whereby fibers may be tested before 
they get into the yarn. At their meeting they had a very high-grade farmer. 
I guess you would call him. He was an experimental farmer. He brought 
this accusation against the mills; he said the farmer does not know just what 
the mills need in the way of.cotton; if the mills want less variation of staple, 
they should tell the farmer so, or rather the experimental farmer; if the mills 
want certain lengths, let the farmer know that, let him know what is the 
most popular length that mills need. Now, the United States Bureau of 
Standards worked out a crude machine to test fibers and has asked several 
different laboratories in the country to make one of these machines and test 
different fibers sent them. In our laboratory at Shawmut we were asked to 
do that, and we have made the machine. Describing it roughly, you pull out, 
the fibers as if you were going to staple them and wrap them with No. 20 


sewing twine, coming to the center, and leave a space there about the thick- 


ness of a pin. The number of fibers they want is 10,000. Of course, you 
can not count them, so the length of this sewing twine is worked out in a 
formula which gives the approximate number of fibers. The cotton is taken 
cut of this machine and put in a testing machine. This place in the center 
not wrapped with sewing twine is put between the jaws, and the fibers are 
broken. The amount of variation is astonishing. There is going to be a 
tremendous amount of work to get anywhere with it, but it strikes the Cotton 
Committee of D-13 that the cotton industry must arrive somewhere to get 
the best results and not let the cotton go.in the mill before we know what 
it is. 


Mr. RycKMAN: Can't we get a comparison on 29s or 30s yarn? 


Mr. Lovirt: We run 29s... Our staple is 13-16-inch to 15-16-inch, Gov- 
ernment stapling; we call it l-inch cotton. We use 4.90 hank roving—up to 
three or four months ago 4.50. Twist multiple in yarn, 4.75; setting of rolls, 
as close as we can get them; front roll speed, 124; size of rings, 1 13-16-inch 
and No. 1 flange; gauge of frame, 234 inches; we use separators; warp wind; 

: (Continued on Page 74- 
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Fiaza 
Lane Shipping Hamper 
(Renewable Hardwood Shoes) 
Heavy Duck A sturdy, long-lived carricr of 
Tough leather binding moderate weight. Used exten- 


sively for transporting goods in 
process of manufacture 


LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 
SHIPPING HAMPERS 


Made of Lane Woven Duck 


See full line in Space Nos. 12 ) 
and 13 Annex at Greenville 


Textile Exposition, Oct. 15- 
20. 


Or write for Catalog No. 102 | | | 
| LAN 
PATENTED 
Lane Heavy-Duty Truck FIG 49 
Designed for severe use. Lane Basket Frame 
Smooth surfaces prevent dam- : 
age to silks, rayon and other The Backbone of all Lane 


delicate materials. Equipped 
with Lane-built casters with 
guards, always easy running 


Baskets. Flexible Eye-joints. 
Highest grade spring steel. 
Wooden cross slabs 
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spindle speed, 9,000; length of traverse, 61 inches; bobbin, 5¢-inch diam- 
eter, 734 inches; diameter front roll, 1 inch. 

Ira E. Gunn, Russell Mill, Alexander City, Ala.: We run 31s yarn; %- 
inch to l-inch staple. We use 15-16-inch and 1-inch during the summer 
months and 7%-inch and 15-16-inch during the winter months, We use the 
longer cotton in the summer, because I consider the weather conditions worse 
then and we need better cotton. Twist multiple in yarn, 5.25; speed of front 
roll, 98; size ring, 134 inches; No. 2 flange, gauge of frame, 3% inches; no 
separators » filling wind; spindle speed, about 8,900; length of traverse, 634 
inches; the bobbin diameter I think is 74-inch; I am not sure. Front roll, 1 
inch; hank roving, 6.00. 


Mr. Murpuy: I do not want to leave an impression that someone might 
get in trouble about. I spoke a while ago of 4.50 twist multiple. I would 
not advise anyone to use 4.50 twist multiple on single warp. All our work is 
twist. 

Mr. RyCKMAN: 


What grade of cloth are you making, Mr. Gunn? 
Mr. GUNN: 


Print cloth, pajama check, broadcloth. 
Type of Traveler 
Mr. Carrotyt: I am sure some of the mills represented here use the round 


and square point and double-duty traveler, and I should like to get some 
information about that. 


Mr. RycKMAN: How many are using square-point travelers? (Eight:) 
How many are using the round-point travelers? One man says he uses both, 
Mr. Carroll, the square point in the filling and the round point in the warp. 

Mr. J.: We find on coarse filling the traveler does not come unthreaded 
as often when using the square point, when doffing. 


Mr. RycKMAN: Do you find any difference when changing travelers from 
square to round point, for instance, changing a frame from warp to filling 
and changing the traveler from square to round or round to square? Suppose 
you have a frame running on warp and using a round-point traveler and 
change that particular frame to filling, you change to the square point. Is 
that right? 

Mr: J.:. Yes. 

Mr. RycKMAN: What difference would there be in the running when you 
put the square point on? 


Mr. J.: We have not noted any. I suppose after you run a round point 
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for a while the square point might run a little rough for a few days, until it 
gets worn to the ring. 

Mr. Mims: I use the square point, ve the same reason. On coarse num- 
bers the round points will come unthreaded when you doff or at any other 
time you stop the frame, for cleaning or anything else. I am changing all 
the time, so I use square points altogether, on account of that. I find if you 
change from square to round you are just breaking in new rings again. 

P. B. Croucu, Merrimack Manufacturing Company, Huntsville, Ala.: We 
use the round-point traveler for fine numbers and the square point for coarse 
numbers and find we have very little trouble in changing. On our 16s and 
coarser we use the double-duty traveler. We have had them for quite a 


little while. I would like to ask if anybody — has had any experience with 
the double-duty traveler. 


Mr. Gunn: -I have tised one box of double- duty travelers. I have not 
changed the whole mill, however. We find that they will last a little longer; 
that is the only difference I can see. 


Mr. RycKMAN: I tried some of those; I am, in fact, running some of 
them now. When they were sold to us the impression was left with us that 
they would last just twice as long as the regular traveler. It is a small trav- 
eler with a little slit cut in the bowl on the top. They tell you a whole lot of 
stuff about why it drives the temper to the point of the traveler. I have 
been using them now for maybe two months on about twenty-four frames. 
We do get somewhat longer life out of the double-duty traveler. As to how 
long travelers can be used, it is a question of different localities and different 
humidities. If a week-end is very damp, when you come in Monday morning 
the travelers will be rusted, and whether they are worn out or not you will 
have to take them off, whether a double-duty traveler or not. It has been 
my experience that it is not the point of the traveler that wears but the side 
where the yarn runs. I may be wrong, but that is my experience. I have 
in my desk at home a little package of travelers, regular and double-duty, 
that I have taken off after one, two, three, four and five weeks’ run. We 
make a custom of changing travelers every three weeks, in order to know 
that they are changed, regardless of whether they are worn out or not. We 


have run some of these double-duty travelers for six weeks, with the same 
wear as on the other in three weeks. 


Mr. Croucw: We run the double-duty travelers, and I find I can run 


them on coarse numbers, say, 7s, for ten weeks and get good results. On 


finer numbers, we do not use the gravity traveler. 


; We tried it, but it would 
(Continued on Page 76) 2 
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other cleaning appliances. 
Built in all common widths. 


72 Cambridge St. 
Southern Office 


Type C Shearing Machine 
Removes loose threads from surface and selvages of the goods 
Large production due to high speed of the cloth 


Continuous operation when run with Unrolling Frame, which has 
Sewing Machine, and Scray 


This type C Shear may be arranged with any number of cutters and also brushes and 
Strong suction to draw threads into the cutters. 


Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Will be shown at 
Space No. 213 


Second Floor under 
Balcony 
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Mill Better Than 
The Condition its Equipment 


You do not look for a full day’s work from a person who is sick or infirm, 
then why expect satisfactory results from ill conditioned machinery? 


When in poor health you quickly seek the best physician, then why not apply 
the same principle when having your machinery repaired or overhauled? 


Trying to run a mill with ill conditioned machinery is like trying to shave 
yourself with a dull razor. 


Guillet Overhauling System 


Scientific and accurate, simple of ——— greatly speeds up the work of 
overhauling and erecting at less cost. 


Prolongs the life of your machinery, increases. production, enhances quety: 
reduces cost and gives you more satisfied help. 


> 
& 


Greater economy cannot be shown than by keeping your frames in good 
repair, and in perfect line and level with proper adjustment of all parts. 


Better to get the most of your present equipment before renewing same. 


Agents 


Dixie Spindle Flyer Co., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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fall off. It seemed the traveler, being very narrow at the top, would break 
or would stretch; we have never been able to use the gravity traveler on fine 
numbers. We run the regular traveler three weeks. That is on warp. 

Mr. Davis: We have run some double-duty travelers on warp, not on 
filling. We are making a test now. Ordinarily we run travelers two or three 
weeks, depending on weather conditions. We haven’t had enough experience 
with the double-duty travelers to say whether there will be any advantage 
or not. We have some running now that have been running four weeks and 
are apparently all right so far 

Long Draft Spinning 

Mr. Rycxman: Mr. Denham, can’t you tell us something about long 
drafts? | 

Mr. DeENHAM: We put in a long-draft spinning machine several months 
ago, for experimental purposes. We use 1.50 intermediate roving and get 
five or six pounds better breaking strength. There are advantages and dis- 
advantages in long-draft spinning. I do not believe a spinner can take care 
of as many sides on long draft, for there is quite a lot of cleaning. The in- 
termediate roving gives off more lint ind makes the machine dirtier, but you 
do get a better breaking strength. We put in seven frames for experimental 
purposes. If the experiment works out as we feel it should, we may go to 
long draft, but I don’t think anybody would make any money in changing 
all old frames to long draft. 

Mr. Murpxky: Do you see any difference in the running of that work on 
certain days? 

Mr. DENHAM: No, sir; it runs so well, being new frames. : 

Mr. RycKMAN: You run 22s yarn, 3.00 hank roving—your draft on that 
would be about 783, wouldn’’t it? 

Mr. Dennam: Yes. 

Mr. RycKMAN: You have increased your draft twice? 

Mr. DENHAM: Yes, to 1564. 

Mr. RycKMAN: What processes did you cut out of the card room? What 


amount is saved by putting in the long draft? . 


Mr. DENHAM: If you had all loog draft you would cut out all your 


speeders, but you would have to increase either the slupbers or intermedi- 
ates. 


Mr. RyckMAN: Is the front-roll speed on the long draft. the same or 
greater? 

Mr. DENHAM: About the same. We would save in our card room about 
$12,000 a year in waste. But if you put in the attachment to old spinning 
frames, the interest on ‘that investment would be more than you would save 
in the card room. 


Mr. RyYCKMAN: In cutting out the speeders you have reduced the dou- 


blings in your mill one-half? 


‘Mr. DENHAM: Yes. 

Mr. RycKMAN: Do you consider you get just as good yarn? 

Mr. DENHAM:; In my estimation, t’iere is no difference. It runs a little 
more even as to thick and thin places; there is an advantage there. 

Mr. Mims: We have eight frames on long draft. I think Mr. Denham 
has about covered the question. He is right about the cleaning; there is lots 


more cleaning than on a regular frame, but we do get better breaking strength. 


The spinners can not take care of as many sides on long draft and do their 
own cleaning, as on regular spinning; they have to clean so much oftener. 
Our fourth roll is covered, and we find that gives much more satisfaction 
than the old steel roll did. It is very satisfactory now, outside of the 
cleaning. We make 22s hosiery yarn. 


Mr. Croucu: We are making 43s filling on frames installed in 1902, 
draft 550. 


Maintenance .of Spinning Machinery 
Mr. RyckMan: Let us take up the last subject: ‘Proper maintenance 
of spinning machinery necessary to produce quality yarns.” What do you 


_ do to maintain your machinery in proper condition? 


Mr. CroucuH: We overhaul once a year. : 

Mr. Horstey: We intend to overhaul at least once a year. We haven't 
been running that long yet. As soon as the machinery was erected we imme- 
diately started back over giving the frames a thorough overhauling. 

Mr. Mims: About once a year. We do not carry a regular crew; we 
have only 132 frames. 

Mr. Carrot: We carry a regular crew and get over once a year. 

Mr. Davis: We clean the steel rolls twice a year. 

Mr. K.: We clean them once a year. 

Mr. RyckMAn: Do I understand, when you say “overhauling” you mean 
line level, roller necks all looked over and repaired, etc.? Has anyone found 
it necessary to have roller necks refluted? 

Mr. L.: I did that once, but I don’t believe it pays. 


Mr. RyckMAn: We clean the rolls twice a year. 
‘Continued on Page 78 
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THE VERY 


for Spinning and Card Room Clearer Boards — 


CLEANS ROLLS BETTER _ HOLDS WASTE BETTER 
LONGER LIFE WITHOUT REPLACEMENT 


Booth 
_ Also Inspect Our 


SPINNA Calf and ACLO Brand Sheep | 
Roller Leathers 


LAWRENCE LEATHER 


210 South St. 
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Discussion on Spinning at Huntsville Meeting 


Question: Does any spinner ever change the roller—that is, run one way 
for ten or fifteen years, then turn them around? 

Mr. Davis: Is that overhauling once a year on day run or day and night? 

Mr. Croucn: At Merrimack, day and night, but we have 148 frames 
that do not run at night. 


Multiple System 


Mr. Murpuy: I should like to hear a little discussion on multiple sys- 


tem. 


M. V. Mirier, Buck Creek Mill, Siluria, Ala.: We changed our plant 
over to the multiple system about three months ago. We put on clean-up 
hands, and the spinners don’t do anything but put up ends and set in roving. 
Spinners that had eight sides were given ten. We were able to cut our spin- 
ning force about nine per cent. The results have been good. We have not 
seen any change in the production. 


Mr. RycKMAN: What is the idea in changing to the multiple system? 


Mr. Mitier: I made a trip to North Carolina and South Carolina and 
saw several mills up there on it doing nicely. I saw a chance to cut our cost 
and pay the spinners more. We have 74 frames, and we run from 13s to 
28s. We have three clean-up hands, who do all the cleaning. Some of the 
spinners are running twelve sides on 28s; it runs from ten to twelve. We 
have 132 spindles on a side; we have unusually long frames. 

Rosert W. Putuip, Editor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga.: Were those clean-up 
hands spinners before you changed? : : 

Mr. Miitier: You can put almost anybody at cleaning up. We didn't 
put any good spinners at cleaning up. We have three clean-up hands for 74 
frames; two take 25 frames each and one 24. 

Mr. Horstey: Are you able to keep the spinning room as clean as be- 
fore? 

Mr. Mier: Yes; in fact we have found it better. The section men have 
only those three girls to go to, where they had all the room before. It saves 
a lot of argument, and there is less friction. 

Mr. Horstey: How much spare time will the clean-up hands have? - 

Mr. Not much. 

Mr. Murpuy: Do you think it would be advantageous to take the roving 
bobbins out and let somebody else clean them? Do you think you could 
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stretch the girls out far enough to save something there, as you do your 
clean-up hands? 

Mr. MILLer: 
able. 

Mr. RycKMAN: What are the duties of the clean-up hands? 

Mr. Miter: To clean up everything that is to be cleaned—-pick the 
roving, wipe the rolls, pick the flutes, clean the spindle bases, etc. They do 
not wipe out the front side—the thread board; the spinners do that. 

Mr. Carroii: I tried the multipk system but could not hold to it be- 
cause I could not reduce the cost much. There is a cleaning attachment on 
the frames that does not leave very much cleaning for the spinner. Our 
spinners run from eight to ten sides, 21s warp and 18s to 22s filling, 252 
spindles to the side on the filling frame and 202 on warp—126 and 191. 

Mr. Murpuy: Our spinners do everything. We made a thorough test 
and do not believe on coarse numbers it can be handled. Of course, there is 
more dirt on coarse numbers; the roving runs out so rapidly. Our girls are 
running eight sides of 102 spindles to the side on 6s, 7s and 8s. 

Mr. RycKMAN: I have visited the Pacific Mill, at Lyman, 5. C., where 
they have the multiple system. There the girls do not take the roving off 
the bobbins; they run it down to the last wrap, and then the bobbins are 
taken over to a man who sits at one side of the room. He has an air hose, 
and he cleans those bobbins off with air. He has got that down fine; his 
movements are almost automatic. The spinners don’t do anything but 
keep up ends and clean off the front board. 

Our time is about out, and I will turn the meeting over to Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murpuy: The term of our secretary will not be out until our spring 


It might be done; we have never tried it. It looks reason- 


meeting. I shall ask Mr. Gregg to state how the chairman of the division is: 


selected. 

J. M. Grece, Secretary- Treasurer, Southern Textile Association: ‘The 
chairman of the division is appointed by the Executive Secretary and the 
Board of Governors of the Association. 

The selection of the time and place for the spring meeting was left to the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Gregg announced that the fall meeting of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will take place at Greenville, S. C., in October, during the Southern 
Textile Exposition; also that there will be. a meeting of. the Master Mechanics 
that week. 

On motion, a rising vote of thanks was extended to the Huntsville commit- 
tee, to Mr. Ryckman, and to Mr. Murphy. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop Motion 
For Your Looms 


You should find out why 


orders for 


100 Southern Mills have placed ef | 
| 
It will pay you to Investigate its advantages and 


SAVE MONEY 


stop motions 


It is easily installed on any type of loom 


See K-A In Operation 


Go to Greenville, S$. C., October 15th to 20th, 1928 i 
, Attend the Eighth Southern Textile Exposition 
| Our Exhibit of K-A will be in acres 112-113 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


R. L War Stop Equipment Co. 


William D. Whittaker | 
Southern Representative 


201 Haas-Howell Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


WHY? 
| 
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Original and Genuine 
“The Leather with the Hair On” 


Bondaron 
Harness Strap 


Investments— 
not continual 
replacements! 


Lasting fully three limes as long as 
other tannages, Bondaron Textile 
Leathers are worthwhile § inves!- 
ments, eliminating continual 
placements — which cause costly 
stoppage of looms, loss in produc- 
tion, and seconds in cloth. 


Bondaron Check Straps have great 
tensile strength and resiliency, 
super life and utmost dependability. 


Bondaron. Harness Straps proved 
their merit when, in one of the 
South’s largest weaving mills, an 
order was placed for 70,000 Bonda- 
ron Harness Straps—only after com- 
parative tests had been made with 
every kind of harness known. 


Bondaron Lug Straps save. picker 
sticks on account of their phability 
and cushioning effect. They cul 
down repair bills by a large margin 
and are the mos! economical lug 
straps you can buy. 


An investment in. .these Bondaron 
Textile Leathers will pay. big re- 
turns through long life and good 
service aione. 


Write for booklet No. 101 today. 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


LEATHER CURRIERS, IMPORTERS 
617 ARCH STREET 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. . 


TEXTILE 
LEATHERS 


Other 
Bond Products 


Lug Straps, Harness Straps, 
Picker Straps, Soindle 
Straps, Shuttle Straps, 
Loom Pickers, Cone Belts, 
Round Belting. Flat Belting, 
Spinner Belting, Twister 
Cots, Condenser Aprons, 
Worsted. Aprons, Bunters, 
Picker Leathers, Apron 
Leathers, Belting Butts. 

Oak Tanned Slabs 

Lace Leather 

Valve Leather 

Back Straightenings 

Filleting Leather 


English Sheep Skins 
Persian Sheep Skins 
English Roller Bends 
English Calf Skins 


GRUNDY PATENT FLEX- 
IBLE INSULATED 
COUPLING 


A self-adjusting, perfectly 
alanced coupling that main- 
tains a positive and silent 
drive. Thousands are used 
for connecting Motors to 
Spinning Frames and Twist- 
er Frames. 


BELTING MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


f 
Bondaron Check Strap 
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Clothing 
that Makes the Card” 


Besides Card Clothing, HOWARD makes a complete 


‘ie vcawe line of Napper Clothing, Wire Heddles, Cylinder Fillets, 
. RECOVERED Doffer Fillets, Hand Stripping Cards, Stripper Millets, 
Complete equipment for Burnisher Fillets, Emery Fillets, Strickles, 
ee ee ee Regardless of the perfect mechanical action of the 
ee ae | cylinder and doffer, the carding process is a failure if 
tory, 216 Forsyth St. S.W, the clothing fails to perform. 


Atlanta, Ga. Prompt service 
is assured. 


Tuffer Card Clothing by Howard Brothers wives uni- 
- formity of operation and remarkable freedom from 


attention. The results of Tuffer Card Clothing have 
|| been so gratifying, even from pioneer days, that we 
wre also eartied at this pont ||  2OW fully guarantee it against shelling out, to take 
grinding quickly and perfectly, to hold point longer, to 
strip easier, afford closer settings without damaging 

___|} the point—meaning MUCH MORE EVEN CARDING. 


Such a guarantee i is only to say that Tuffer Card Clothing from the foundation to 
the steel point, is fabricated under strict formulae—and exacting supervision. 


ALSO, you'll find the entire Howard Organization ready at all times to serve 
you. Let our representatives show you the true meaning of prompt, personal 
service ..... . and a fair deal on all card clothing problems. 


See Our Exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition 


Howard Bros. Manufacturing Co. 


Establish-d 1 866 


Home Office and Factory: Witnisies Mass. 


Bran -hes 


Philadelphia, Pa. : Atlanta, Ga. 


) TRADE MARK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


| 
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We Build All Kinds of Machinery 


for the processing and finishing of fabrics. ‘This includes 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery for all kinds of fabrics and cotton warp 
yarns. 


Our Exhibit at the Southern Textile Show Space 123 
will be worth a visit 


* 
> 
‘ 


110—Padder, Oxidizing and After-Treatment Machine 


The equipment shown above consists of a three-roll Padder : 
and After-treatment Machine with Oxidizing Rigging, par-— 


ticularly adapted for: producing sulphur colors on cotton 4 
fabrics by the continuous method. 


Ranges of two or more machines where continuous process- 
ing is possible are our specialty. We will gladly go over 
your proposition with you and make recommendations re- 
carding present or future equipment. 


THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works New York Office 
Providence, R. I. 30 Church St. 


Southern Representative, H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C. 


aan 4 
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Cotton Manufacturing and 
Safety 
| (Continued from Page 44) 


Average payment per case. 290.50 
Average wages per hour, 1924 0.285 
$100 pay roll pays 350.9 man 

hours 
100 man hours cost pure pre- 

mim 0.22799 


If 100 hours in the Southern cot- 
ton mills at an hourly wage of $0.285 
costs $0.22799 pure premium, then at 
a wage of $0.460 the pure premium 
would be $0.36800 per 100 man hours, 
proving Southern cotton mills less 
hazardous than Northern because at 
the same wages the pure premium 
would be $0.0918 less per 100 man 
hours of work. 

If the average payment per case 
in the Southern cotton mlils at a 
wage of $0.285 is $290.50, at a wage 
of $0.460 the average payment per 
case would be $468.88, or $114.20 
more per case than in the Northern 
mills. 

Analysis of Lost Time From Aeci- 
dents in the Cotton, Spinning and 
Weaving Industry. 
Furnished by American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Company. 

Per cent of lost time’ chargeable 
(co specified causes, based on 19,661 
lost time accidents involving 412,837 
days lost, with’ an average of 21.0 
days lost per accident. 

Mechanical Causes. 


Per Cent 
Warping and weaving machines... 10,19 


Spinning, spooling and twisting — 7.54 
4.02 
Opening and picking machines 2.86 
Elevators and hoists... 


gation 


table is attached. 
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Combers, slubbers and ite ma- 


Cloth room machines fon 1.33 
Incidental machine shop tools___. .78 
Incidental woodworking machines 
Power and transmission 64 
Other textile machines 
Other mechanical causes —.....____. 95 
Total mechanical causes 33.80 

Non-Mechanical Causes. 

Per Cent 

Handling material - 
Fails of perm 
Striking against objects 
Falling material 3.58 
Burns .: 
Blectricity 54 
Poisonous substances .28 
Other non-mechanical causes .... 1.03 
Total non-mechanical causes —..... 66.20 
Grand total . 100.00 


12.42% of total time lost due to ‘infection 
cases. 

1.60% of total time lost due to eye inju- 
ries. 

02% of total time lost due to eye inju- 

ries—infection. 

56% of total time lost due to loose- 

clothing accidents. 

The National Council on Compen- 
Insurance of New York City 
has furnished a table showing ex- 
perience collected and tabulated by 
the council covering five policy 
years, 1920 to 1924, inclusive. The 
It shows the pay 
roll insured, the number of losses 
sustained, and the total cost of such 
losses. From these figures the com- 
putation has been made of the pure 
premium: per $100 insured. This 
pure premium is understood to be 
the amount paid back in losses with- 


out account being taken of the cost 
to companies in getting any business 
and paying overhead expenses. In 
mills doing cotton spinning and 
weaving the pure premium is 81 
cents. In mills making cotton yarn 
and thread the pure premium was 
87 cents. In mills spinning and 
weaving woolen the pure premium 
was 68 cents, while it was 82 cents 
in mills making yarn only. There 
is a considerable difference in wages 
in the cotton and woolen industries 
and the experience figures given in 
and of themselves give only definite 
information concerning accidents. 
The bureau has available, however, 
from its own publication the aver- 
age wage per hour in 1920, 1922 and 


_ 1924 in cotton and woolen mills and 


using an average of the wages for 
the three years as a measurement 
of wages throughout the _ period, 
1920 to 1924, some interesting figures 
are developed. 


From these figures the conclusion — 


would be that the woolen industry 
is less hazardous than the cotton 
industry. In the statements that 
follow the figures for cotton spin- 
ning or weaving, or woolen spinning 
or weaving are given, but not the 
figures for cotton or woolen yarn. 
The data for mills making yarn only 
are omitted because the bureau's 
wage figures are based on both spin- 
ning and weaving. 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 


Pay roll insured $928,401,000 
OF cases 22,268 
Paid in losses _.. 7,558,600 


Paid in losses per $100 insured 
Average payment per case. 
Average cotton mill wages per 


0.81 
339.44 
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hour, 1920 to 1924, inclusive 


0.394 
$100 pay roll pays 253.8 man 
hours 
$100 man hours cost pure pre- 
mium 0.31915 


Wool Spinning and Weaving. 


Pay roll insured . .$671,471,200 
Numiber of cases 11,877 
Paid in losses 4,584,550 
Paid in losses per $100 insured 0.68 
Average payment per case. 386.00 
Average woolen mill wages per 

hour, 1920 to 1924, inclusive 0.545 
$100 pay roll pays for 183.5 

man hours 
100 man hours cost pure pre- 

0.37057 


If 100 man . hours in woolen mills 
at a wage of $0.545 cost $0.37057 pure 
premium, then at a wage of $0.394 
the pure premium would be $0.30016, 
per 100 hours proving woolen mills 
less hazardous than cotton because 
at the same wages the pure pre- 
mium would be $0.01899 less per 100 
man hours of work. 

If the average payment per case 
in woolen mills at an average hourly 
wage of $0.545 is $386.00, at a wage 
of $0.394 the average payment per 
case would be $279.05. 

This confirms the statement that 
woolen mills are less hazardous than 
cotton mills since at the same wage 
as that paid in cotton mills the aver- 
age payment per case in cotton 
mills. 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving— 

North. 


Pay roll insured ..$711,272,200 


Number of cases 16,363 
Paid in losses 5,797,157 
Paid in losses per $100 ‘of in- : 

sured 0.82 
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Telephone 2218 


Get it when you want it. 


WELCOME GREENVILLE 
AND OUR BOOTH No’s. 59 & 60 


LET US EXPLAIN 


Not billed until delivered to your mill. 
Turn your belt troubles over to us. 


“You’ve got to be satisfied before we are.” 


Our Free Service on All Belting’Made by Greenville Belting Company 


After using BELTING and PICKERS made in all parts of the United States, just try some 
made in GREENVILLE. | 


Won’t cost as much. Will give better service. 


No Freight or Express charges to pay. 


Greenville Belting Company 


Greenville, S. C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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COTTON 


The various processing needs, 
peculiar to the manufacture of 
_ cotton into cloth, are supplied 
by a variety of staple and spec- 
ialized products bearing the 
AKCO trade mark—a symbol 
of quality. These lines carry 
through the various stages of 
development, such as carding, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


twisting, sizing, de-sizing, de- 
gumming, dyeing and finishing. 
We also carry a complete line 
of staple dyestuffs for all cotton 
treatments, as well as for fancy 


mixtures. Next time you need 
a cotton processing product, 


remember to 


Get It From Klipstein 
AKLIPSTEIN & CO. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Represented in Canada by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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CHEMICALS — DYESTUFFS — OILS — SIZES — FINISHES — WAXES 


4 
A | { | 
4 
4 
44°52, Greenwich St 
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The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., 
will be represented by H. L. Griggs, 
general sales manager; H. E. Beane, 
G. H. Gaites, J. H. Ferguson and A. 
A. Ault. Their exhibit will consist 
of recording thermometer and pres- 
sure gauges, Bristol counters and 
time recorders; recording and indi- 
cating tachometers; automatic tem- 
perature control equipment operai- 
ed by means of compressed air for 
steam process work, etc.; recording 
ammeters, voltmeters and wattmet- 


ers, switchboard and porlable type; 


recording and controlling humidity 
instruments: . Bristol safety set 
screws and socket head crop screws. 

David Brown Co., Lawrence, Mass., 

Bull Dog Electric Products Co., 
Detroit, Mich., will show Bulldog 
controlling and distributing appara- 
tus for electric light and power as 
follows: Bulldog safety swilches, 
Bulldog universal light and power 
panel boards and cabinels, Bulldog 
safety Fusentors Saltofuse. These 
products wil represent advanced de- 
signs in this type of all electrical 
engineers. L. E. Lewis, of Chariotte, 
will be in charge. 


Centrif-Air Macheine Co., Inc., At- 
lanta, Ga., manufacturers of equip- 
ment, will show the Centrif-Air ad- 


justable cotton cleaning system in 


booth 312, which will be in charge 
of Jno. B. Brennen, vice-president 
and manager: This system uses me- 
ehanieal and centrifugal force for 


opening cotton and removing dust, 
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Description 


dirt, leaf particles and other ex- 
traneous matter small 
pass through cleaning screens— 
then centrifugal force, gravity and 
air to free the opened colton from 
rocks, metal, glass, heavy seed and 
all other hard materials heavier 
than the staple of the cotton. At- 
kinson, Haserick & Co., Boston, 
Mass., are sole agents in Northern 
United States and Canada for the 
Centrif-Air Machine Co. 

Davenport Mfg. .Go., Inc., Daven- 
port, Iowa, will exhibit Schick pow- 
er presses which are time, labor and 
money saving and will successfully 
hale all conceivable material, in- 
cluding rags, cotton, wool, cotton 
waste, shoddy cloth, yarn, blankets, 
burlap, clothing, etc. All the press- 
ers are equipped with especially 
buill torque motors, direct connect- 
ed, but may be obtained in belt drive: 
if so desired. Their exhibit will be 
in Passage 1, Textile Hall, and will 
be in charge of L. S. Knight, Wm. 
H. Jones, and several of their engi- 
neering department. 


Industrial Dyeing Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, wilh plants at New York, Paw- 
tucket, R. I.,. and Charlotte, N. C.,, 
dyers of rayon exclusively, will ex- 
hibit samples of their dyeing at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, booth 
No. 347. Representatives will be 
President Louis Wisner, Karl Ginter 
and William H. Deerfield. . 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., will occupy booths 23, 24, 


enough to. 


of Exhibits 


25 and 26. The will exhibit rubber 
covered products such as rubber 
liner pails and pipes. Other features 
will inelude Condor and Internation- 
al transmission belt, Paranite air 
and pneumatic tool hose, Economy 
C. R. L. fire hose, picker bumpers 
and other rubber producis relating 
to the textile industry. Their ex- 
hibit will be directed by their repre- 
sentative .W. E. Tiedt. 


The Permutit Co., New York, will 
occupy booth A-15. The principal 
and most interesting exhibit of the 
company will be a model of walter 
softening and filtering equipment 
such as is used in industrial plants. 


‘This model is about 4 feet long and 


is made exactly to scale after the 
design of a large commercial unit 
that delivers 100,000 gallons per day. 
Even the small pipes and strainers 
in the interior of the water soften- 
ing tank have been reproduced in 
miniature and the model represents 
a very striking and clever piece of 
workmanship. The company also 
manufacitures Ranarex instruments 
for recording CO2, gas density, am- 
monia gas, ete., which will be ex- 
hibited and operated. R. W. Irwin 
and W. H. Mitchell of the Chatta- 
nooga office will be in attendance. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co., 
Buffalo,, N. Y., will exhibit a com- 
plete. line of their transmission 
equipment. This includes Chapman 
ball bearing for line shafting, Chap- 
man pillow blocks, Chapman. ball 
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bearing loose pulleys and other 
equipment. 


S K F Industries, New York City, 
as an outstanding feature of their 
exhibit in Spaces 7, 8 and 9 in the 
Annex, will show a cutaway seclion 
of a giant S K F roller bearing spin- 
die. To more fully illustrate the 
significance of this great develop- 
ment in over 100 years’ history of 
the spinning spindle, there will also 
be on exhibit spinning frames which 
will very clearly show a comparison 
of the power consumed by the SK F 
roller bearing spindle and the plain 
bearing spindle. 


There will also be shown the vari- 
ous types of S K F anti-friction 
bearings which are used on textile 
machinery of all kinds. 


The following representatives will 
be in attendance: R. H. DeMott, H. 
A. Fonda, G. F. Langevin, K. W. 
Meklenbureg, B. F. Davis, E. M. Pot- 
ter, T. S. Jackson, N. Miller, R. W. 
Franklin, M. H. Courteney. 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Their exhibit will dis- 
play Save-Lite mill whites, mill vil- 
lage paint and other paint accesso- 
ries for mill maintenance. At their 
booths 1 and 2 in the annex, there 
will be in attendance R. B. Olney, 
special mill representative, Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; E. H. Steger, mill repre- 
sentative, Charlotte. N. C.; J. O. Has- 
son, general manager, industrial 
sales, Cleveland, O. | 


Southern Agent 


G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Rayon Skein Winder 


At the Show—-Space 221 Annex 


—OILLESS SPINDLE BEARINGS— 


Sipp winders are equipped with patented oilless 


spindle bearings. 


Oilless 
Reversible 


Features 


Saves wear on ends of the spindles. 


Specially designed to wind 
Rayon, Silk and mercerized yarn 
from skein to spool ’ 


Steel pipe frame construction 


Patented rigid traverse motion — 


Single or double drive 


~The Sipp Machine Company 
| Paterson, N. J. 


Noiseless 
Renewable 


Al Ya "avin 
} Are Cordially Invited to Visit O Booth and See This Winder in O ti 
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UNIT ADJUSTING 
FRICTION CLUTCH 


ADJUSTMENT 


The illustration above shows how readily the 
Peerless Unit Adjusting Clutch can be ad- 
justed to compensate for load or wear. 
Simply loosen the small hollow set-screws in 
adjusting nut and with clutch thrown out of 
engagement turn the toggle mechanism with 
your two hands; turning to the right to 
tighten the clutch and to the left to loosen it. 


Tightening the clutch makes it grip tighter 
and pull a heavier load. Sometimes conditions 
are such that it is desirable to have a clutch 
slip under a certain load. The Peerless Clutch 


can easily be so adjusted that it will slip at 
the proper moment. 


The outer rim or cover protects the friction 
surfaces from dust and dirt, making the 
Peerless a very desirable clutch for service in 
cement mills, phosphate plants, elevators and 
any other place where dust or gritty sub- 
stances are afloat in the air. 


The Peerless is compact in form yet possesses 


unusual strength; has few parts, none of 


which are affected by centrifugal force. 
Therefore, it can be depended upon to trans- 
mit rated capacities in proportion to speed. 


Send for Bulletin No. 571 


Sons 


‘Wood’s Power Transmission Machinery 


New England Branch: CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Shafting Rope Drives 
Hangers Friction Clutches 
Coudlines Flexible Couplings 


Southern Branch: GREENVILLE, S. Cc. 


Pulleys 
Pillow Blocks 
Beit Contactors 


Speed Reducers 
Conveyors 
Ball Bearings 
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PRODUCTION 


m Per Loom— 
Per Weaver 


This mill has a “line” on production per loom—for 


every loom, every day. 


Pick Counters on each section of looms. 


It’s the line of Veeder-Root 


It’s a straight line on running-time, picks woven and 


pay earned by the individual weaver. 


It has straight- 


ened out disputed claims of work produced by weavers 
on different shifts. 


It has made the actual production-costs line up with 


estimated costs. 
will do the same for you. 


Booklet. 


The same system of pick-recording 
Write for Textile Counter 


See our Exhibit at the Southern Textile Exposition 


ROO 


W. A. Kennedy, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Southern Representative: 


|NCORPORATED 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Special Representatives for North and South Carolina; 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Machine Products and Service 


Gears, machine products and duplicating for 
any textile machine. 

Loom gears from cast iron, or steel gear bands. 

Draft gears, pick gears, and others. 

Motor pinions of any material. 

Fabroil or other Bakelite Noiseless gears for 
motors, or other parts. 

Machines built to customer’s suggestion with 
help of our engineers. 

We solicit business on competitive basis in any 


quantity and quality. 


1221 S. Mint St. 


J. ZAGORA MACHINE & PARTS COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. G 


Cotton Manufacturing and 


Safety 
(Continued from Page 80) 


Average payment per case. 354.28 
Average wage per hour in 1924 0.460 
$100 pay roll pays 217.4 man 

hours 
100 man hours cost pure pre- 

mium 37718 


The table based on data furnished 
by the American Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company shows the per 
cent of total days lost that are 
chargeable to the several causes, but 
these figures must not be interpret- 
ed as severity rates:in the several 
classifications, as the amount of ex- 
posure in each classification is now 
known. 

The significant thing is that more 
than 60 per cent of the time lost is 
due to non-mechanical causes; in 
other words, were there no acci- 
dents in connection with the opera- 
tion of machinery, there still would 
be more than 60 per cent as many 
days lost as are lost now. 

Making the operation of machin- 
ery perfectly safe would still leave 
more than 60 per cent of the risk. 
The textile mill still has much to 
do to make machinery free from 


‘accidents and to make other lines of 


work entirely safe, and the worker 
has much to do on his own part in 
making his occupation safe not only 
in connection with machinery but 
in other classes of work about the 
mill. 

For the purpose of this paper I 
wired Commissioner Stanley of 
Georgia requesting him to give me 
the number of fatal and non-fatal 
accidents in cotton mills for the en- 
tire State of Georgia for each of the 
years 1926 and 1927, with the num- 
ber Of employees. The result is that 
there were 4,173 non-fatal and 5 fatal 
accidents in the cotton mills of that 
State, a total of 4,178, in 1926. In 
1927 there were 3,923 non-fatal and 
® fatal, a total of 3,925. The total 
non-fatal accidents for the two years 
were 8,096, while there were a total 
of 7 fatal, making a grand total of 
§.103 for the two-year period. These 
figures cover 106 mills in 1926 and 
112 mills in 1927. The hours of ex- 
posure were 392,133,000 man hours. 

Here we have what I assume to be 
complete returns from a Southern 
State, good, bad, and indifferent con- 
ditions, and the rate per million man 
hours, taking the whole cotton man- 
ufacturing industry of Georgia, is 
20.7. Now. here is a complete, and as 
far as I know, a thorough statement. 
Georgia it has been said is the most 


hazardous State in the cotton mill 


industry in the Union. These figures 
show that that is not true, for even 
on the same base it isn’t as high as 
Texas, and if you reduce Alabama, 
for instance, from a two weeks’ 
waitirig period to one you would 
have a very much higher rate. It 
is not very much higher than that 
of Maine, and while it does weaken 
the statement made in this paper 
that the hazard is less in the South 
than in the North, that statement 
really when analyzed comes down 
to this—that more of the Northern 
States report one-day accidents than 
those of the Southern States. This 
Georgia statement came in after the 
paper was practically prepared, and 
I simply want to show you that even 
this statement covering all the little 
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and bad plants still leaves the cotton 
manufacturing industry among the 
less hazardous. 

In closing I want to say one thing 
—that extended disability due to 
infection in the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry is very great; 12.42 per 
cent infection in cotton spinning 
and weaving would indicate that 
what the cotton industry needs is 
adequate first-aid treatment for 
each and every kind of wound or 
scratch, no matter how small. I 
wish I were able to give you statis- 
tices that would be more acceptable, 
but all I can say is this—that your 
industry as a whole is a low hazard 
industry with a tremendously high 
infection rate. 


Franklin Installs Largest 
Yarn Dyeing Machine 


The increased use of color in re- 
cent years has made mass produc- 
tfon a necessity in commission yarn 
dyeing just as it has long since been 
a necessity in many other industries. 
The necessity has arisen because of 
the fact that many colored cotton 
fabrics are today made with solid 
ground either in the warp or filling 
or both. All the ends in such a fab- 
ric must be from the same dye batch 
to assure perfect goods. 

A similar problem is encountered 
in dyeing yarn for multi-colored pile 
fabrics. The colored yarns used for 
the pile of such fabrics runs into 
very large poundage at times and 
here again all the yarn used in one 
piece of fabric must be from one 
dye’ batch. 

It is true that a large quantity of 
cotton yarn of exactly the same 
shade can be produced by dyeing 
the fibre in the raw stock. However, 
this is not a real solution for many 
mills today due to the fact that time 
is such an important factor in to- 
days market. In other words, it 
takes the mill too long to get the 
yarn after ordering, due to the fact 
that the yarn has to be spun after 
the raw stock is dyed. Furthermore, 
yarn made from dyed stock has to 
be purchased in such large quanti- 
ties that there is considerable risk 
in carrying it, especially in this age 
when styles and the popularity of 
eertain colors change so rapidly. 

The real solution seems to be 
larger dyeing machines and in re- 
sponse to an insistent demand from 
its customers the Franklin Process 
Company has built and installed two 
such machines, one in its Providence | 
plant and one in its Philadelphia 
plant. 

These machines will dye from 2,- 
000 pounds to 3,000 pounds of cotton 
yarn per batch. They operate on 
fhe well-known Franklin Process 
principle. That is, they dye the 
yarn in the Franklin package or 
wound form. Two thousand Frank- 
lin packages with a six-inch tra- 
verse (approxmiately one pound of 
yarn to a package) can be placed in 
a machine at one time or 4,200 
Franklin packages with a three- 
inch traverse (approximately one- 
half pound of yarn to a package). 

This latter feature is particularly 
important to plush manufacturers, 
as it enables them to make a pile of 
deep rich color and with an unusual 
amount of lustre. 


lheuve Got a 
Line on 
Va 
| | 
| | | 
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U S Universal Cones Meet 
This Test. 


ee U S Magazine Creel Cones for the Universal High- 
U S PRODUCTS Speed Warping System were developed especially for 

: the Universal Winding Company. These cones are 
uniform in length and diameter, the taper is exact, and 
a special U S$ finish is applied just right to pick up an 
end. At the same time, the finest cotton yarns and 
rayon can be run on and off without damage. 


include all kinds of Cones, 
. Rolls, Tubes, Payne Winder 
or Bottle Bobbins, Warper 
Shell Rolls, Balling Spools, 
Swifts, and Swift Arms; in 


fact, everything in wood for Wood tubes or cones out of round or of various 
wieilies oul tall Warpers, lengths, are a nuisance. Look yours over and decide 
in addition to every kind of now to let U S make your next lot. 


Bobbin, Shuttle, and. Spoot. P. S. We keep standard Foster tubes 6-74” x 1- 1/ 16” 


in stock. 


uv S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, 8S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Start Excavation for Enka 
Plant 


Asheville, N. C. — Hope that the 
construction of the American Enka 
Corporation’s plant near here would 
he completed in fifteen months was 
expressed by Dr. A. F. L. Moritz, 
vice-president and chief engineer of 
ihe corporation. Dr. Moritz has 
general supervision of the construc- 
tion work. 

From other sources it was learn- 
ed that the Amerian Enka Corpora- 
tion fully expected that the produc- 
tion of yarn at its plant there would 
not be delayed past January 1, 1930. 
In the meantime Enka officials were 
reported to be making a comprehen- 
sive study of the American market 
preparatory to their initial sales 
campaign. The American corpora- 
tion is a subsidiary of the Enka 
Artificial Silk Company of Arnhem, 
Holland, whose products have en- 
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joyed a steady sale in the American 
market. . 


Exeavation for the foundations of 
the various buildings at the new 
$10,000,000 plant has been started by 
the Nichols Contracting Co. of Alt- 
lanta. The H. K. Ferguson Construc- 
tion Co. of Cleveland holds the con- 
tract to erect the big plant in the 
Hominay Creek Valley, a few miles 
west of the city. 

The design of the rayon plant will 
be made by Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., of New York, engineers for the 
Enka people. 


Temporary construction on exten- 
sion of power and telephone lines, 
sewers and paved highways is being 
rushed by the City of Asheville -to 
give service to the construction 
company. Blueprints of the railway 
sidings which will connect the plant 
site with the Murphy branch of the 
Southern Railway have been com- 
pleted. | 


The Shrinkage of Sheeting 


In the June, 1928, “Journal of Home Economics,” beginning on page 


429 there appears an article on sheetings that will be of interest to every- 
one. The shrinkage data 1s especially interesting. In their work, Margaret 
Furry and Rachel Edgar cetermined the shrinkage of sheets as_ follows. 
Yarns were drawn out in the new fabric to form a rectangle 8 inches long 
by 6 inches wide. The 8-inch length was the warp. The samp'es were 


then laundered in the college laundry at Iowa State College and the shrink- ° 


age determined. 


The following table gives typieul results as quoted from. the articie. 
The data originally was given in terms of percentage, but have been 
changed to inches per yard to show the true meaning of the resulfs ob- 


tained, 
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TABLE I 
Shrinkage in Inches Per Yard 

Kind of Weight in Ounces Warp Filling 

Sheeting Per Square Yard Shrinkage Shrinkage 
Bleached—Mercerized 3.58 2.0 14 
4.95 2.0 1.5 


Viewed in terms of inches per yard, some of the results might be seri- 
ous. A 3.4-inch warp shrinkage per yard, for example, would equal .10.2 
inches in a 408-inch sheeting, while a 3.4-inch shrinkage per yard would 
equal 9.3 inches in a similar length. Even a 2-inch shrinkage per yard 
amounts to 6 inches in a 108-inch length. The following table contains the 
average results of such criticizable shrinkage tests conducted with the 130 
sheets thal were examined. 


TABLE If 
Average Shrinkage in Inches 
| Number | Shrinkage in 
Kind of Weight ofsheets Shrinkagein inches based upon 
sheeting tested inchesperyard a 108-inch length 
Warp Filling Warp Filling 
Unbleached Light 3 3.2 8.4 9.6 
Unbleached Medium 5 2.4 3.0 §.3 9.0 
Unbleached Heavy \4 2.2 2.6 6.6 78 
Bleached Light 19 1.9 0.46 5.7 1.38 
Bleached Medium 50 2.2.9 0.43 6.6 1:29 
Bleached Heavy 48 1.8 0.6 5.4 £2 


The same amounts of shrinkage in pieces that had been tailored into 
garments from the above materials would have meant trouble in many 
cases. In a flat piece, such as a sheeting, the shrinkage frequently is not 
noticed. Regardless of whether or not-the shrinkage is a noticeable one, 
Apparently the manufacturing process is such that both warp and filling 
are stretched, as otherwise there could be no shrinkage during washing. 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
HELPFUL SERVICE 


Beginning its brilliant record of service to the 
Southern Textile Industry more than a third 
of a century ago, with the determination to 
build a reputation for quality products and a 
policy of helpfulness to the then infant indus- 
try, the SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER 
CO., Inc., has more than achieved its purpose. 


It has kept pace with the tremendous growth of the 
industry, until today this company is organized and 
equipped to take care of the calls for repairing and 
overhauling for the whole Southern Textile Industry, 
from Virginia to Texas. A policy of growth which 
this company will continue. 


Manufacturers—Overhaulers 
Repairers of 


The first and only manufacturers of Flyer Pressers in the South. 

This company is prepared to furnish the industry with Flyer 

Pressers that-make Profits—Made of Norway Iron, and fitted to 
flyer at their factory. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


Cotton Mill Machinery 


“Quality Features Built-in 
Not Talked-in” 


SOUTHERN FLYER Inc. 


WE MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA P. S. Monty, V.-Pres. 
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Chosen Again 


HE Easton Finishing Company of Easton, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently announced their relocation in Hartsville, South Carolina 
. And now the Bronx Company, Inc., who have ee 

in New York since 1822, have also chosen Hartsville. 


These plants have been combined to form the Hartsville Print 
and Dye Works, which will be one of the most complete bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, and finishing plants in the country. The combined 
plants will have a daily production of 250,000 yards and will be 
equipped to handle all classes of cotton and rayon piece goods. 


Back of this merger and relocation is, of course, a striking story 
of the natural advantages our territory offers for more efficient and 
more economical plant operation. Investigations conducted through 
our engineering service showed that this section possessed advantages 
which offered these industries their greatest opportunity for maximum 
production at minimum cost. 


Throughout Carolina Power & Light Company’s territory are 
other outstanding locations particularly adapted to various industries. 
Give us an opportunity to discuss your production problems with 
you. We can perhaps offer a situation which will be equally as well 
adapted to your requirements. 


You may write us confidentially 


Carolina Power Company 


INDUSTRIAL RALEIGH 
BUREAU NORTH CAROLINA 


The 
Photograph 


shows building recently 
constructed ta house the 
bleaching and dyeing 
machinery of the Eas- 
ton Company. This 
building, which is lo- 
cated on tracks of the 
Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way Company, covers 
an area of 65,000 square 
feet.” 


An addition of 80,- 
000 square feet for the 
printing equipment of 
the Bronx Company is 
being constructed under 
the supervision of Rob- 
ert and Company, a 
Southern Engineering 
firm, 


In the rear of this 
building is an artesian 
well which overflows 
into the mill _reser- 
voir. Water from this 
well is so soft and 
chemically pure that fil- 
tration correction 
is unnecessary. 


Complete power re- 
quirements will be fur- 
nished from electric 
transmission lines of 
Carolina Power & Light 
Company. 


'— 
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You'll find us in the same old place, 
Booth 117. 

Make it your headquarters. Hang up 
your hat and coat on our hooks. 


We're all anxious to see you. We'll 
also be glad to show you why so many 
mills are changing to Steel Heddles and 
give you any help you desire. 


We're looking for you—-Booth 117 
Originators 


of the Flat 
Steel Heddle 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SOUTHERN PLANT 621 E./T*BEE AVE GREENVILLE_S,C, 
NEW ENGLAND 44 FRANKLIN ST PROVIDENCE, RI. 
FORE/GN OFFICES 
MUDDERSFIELOENG — SMHANGHA/, CH/NA 


Description 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Stam- 
ford, Conn., intend to exhibit a com- 
plete line of hand and electric chi in 
hoists. | 

In addition to this they intend to 
introduce an innovation at the tex- 
tile show. J. R. Ramsdell will be 
present during the entire month of 
October, with a Yale model K23 low 
platform electric industrial crane 
truck, and will assist the exhibilors 
to haul and place the heavy machin- 
ery in their booths, before the open- 
ing date, and also to remove the 
machinery after the closing date. 
During the show this fruckx wll be 
on exhibition in one of ine lokpies 
of the textile hall, and Mr. Ramsdell 
will be in attendance at thal bvotii. 
Those in attendance representing 
Yale & Towne will be Carl O. Hed- 
ner, district manager for the South- 
astern United States territory, and 
J. R. Ramsdell from the executive 
offices at Starnford. 

Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Spring- 
field, Vt.. will show their line oft 
gear shapers, with particular refer- 
ence to those most suilable to tex- 
tile work. 

Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., will show a complete line 
of iron, steel and bronze valves— 
boiler mounting—oil and grease 
cups—lubricating devices, and other 
engineering specialties. 

W. M. Hood will be in charge of 
(heir exhibit, assisted by W. Ken- 
neth Bishop. ‘The publie is cordial- 
ly invited to visit the display and 
submit their valve problems to the 
men in charge of the exhibit, who 
will render all possible assistance in 
solving them. 


Vacuum Belting Company, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., will feature their 
spinning frame belting, cone beiting, 
Universal winder belting, made of 


genuine hoghide. There will be 
special attention given short 
center drives. They also expect to 
have some short. center drives in 
operation, 

W. O. & M. W. Talcott, Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. L, will show a full line of 


the Talcott belt fasteners for leath- 
er, rubber, and woven transmission 
belts and conveyor belts They also 
will show samples of test which 
have been made showing the break- 
ing strain of belts which are fasten- 
ed with various types of belt fast- 
eners, also sample fasteners show- 
ing the safety features of the Tal- 
cott belt fasteners, and samples will 
be furnished for trial without 
charge. 

Charles Bond Company expects to 
occupy Spaces A-132 and A-133 ad- 
joining the space occupied by their 
associate company, Bond Foundry 
& Machine Company of Manheim, 
Pa. 

Charles Bond Company will dis- 
play a full line of their Bondaron 
special tanned textile leathers such 
as check straps, lug straps, bumper 
straps, harness straps and pickers, 
etc. They will how also their im- 
ported lines of Persian lamb skins 
and English sheep and calf skins, 
ete. 

They will display several rolls of 
leather belting made from Bondaron 
special tanned leather as well as 
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of Exhibits 

their Bondex special tanned leather 
and also round leather belting made 
from Bondaron leather. All of these 
leathers are well known to the tex- 
tile trade. 

A running exhibit illustrating 
Whirlpool waterproof leather belt- 
ing operating continuously in a tank 
of water will no doubt attract quite 
some interest and it will demon- 
strate the possibility of successfully 
operating in water leather belting 
when waterproof. cemented and 
waterproof dressed. 

Their Southern’ representatives, 
John C. Turner and Harold C. Smith 
will be m atlendance at the exhibi- 
tion as well as U. Carter Bond from 
the main offices in Philadelphia. 

Consolidated Steel Strapping Com- 
pany, manufacturers of the Siguode 
Lensional steel strapping will show 
their very latest equipment and ma- 
lerials for reinforcing shipments. 

They will occupy both No. 122 and 
have on display and in operation the 
most modern and efficient Lools and 
strapping for reinforcing ‘cases, 
boxes and packages of all kinds, as 
well as their most improved equip- 
ment for baling. 

Practical demonstrations: will be 
arranged for all who are interested 
In investigating the efficiency and 
economy of the Signode system, on 
any and all of the sizes and kinds of 
shipments. 

The simple. but 
signode iools for the smaller boxes 
and packages, will be working a. 
well as the heavy hand and pneu- 
matic types. for %-ine h up to 2 2-inch 
strapping. ) 

The especially treat ed and rust 
proofed steel strapping—the simple 
rugged, quick acting tools—and the 
strong uniform seais combine to 
make possible one of industries best 
protections against the dangers of 
transportation. 

Signoce steel sirapping cum- 
presses and reinforces the shipment 
at its weakest points. It saves 
money through the use of lighter 
weight containers. 

EK. C. Pagel, division supervisor of 
sales, O. B. Shelton, Carolinas’ rep- 
resentative and W. F. Shelton, Geor- 
gia representative will be in charge. 

The local Signode distributors, 
the Sullivan Hardware Company 
and the Sullivan-Markley Hardware 
Company will also be represented. 

Lamp Co. New 
York City, at booth 112 in the apn- 
nex adjoining their parent company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., will show a complete 
line of reflectors equipped with the 
proper mazda lamps. They will also 
show transparancies of well lighted 
mills and the lamps will be display- 
ed for inspection. ‘Their represen- 
tatives will be ready to supply any 
information regarding lighting and 
there will be on hand a lighting 
specification of a mill that was de- 
signed by our engineers. 

Edwaid Lomberk of the execu- 
live office at New York will be in 
charge of the setting. Their repre- 
sentatives from their Southern divi- 
sion will be L. S. Paletou, manager 
Southern division, Atlanta, R. H. 


powerful little 


Westbrook and J. D. Mangham. 


Textile 
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Non! 
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any 


Morse Engineers are 
always available at: 


Earl F. Scott & Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA..........Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co. 
14] Milk St. 
CHATTANOOGA, James Supply Co. 
c 112 W. Adams St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN........... Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA........ A. M. Lockett & Co., Ltd. 
D. H. Braymer Equipt. Co. 
SAN PRANCIOCO, Monadnock Bldg. 
TORONTO, 3, ONT., CAN......... Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.......... Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
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SILENT Al 


At the right, a row of spoolers and at the 
left, a row of twisters, all driven by Morse 
Silent Chains enclosed in dirt-proof cases. 


Clean, neat, light 


OTE the clean, neat appearance 

of this textile mill with ample 
light and efficient arrangements of 
machines. This was possible by using 
individual Morse Textile Drives. 
They are ideal for short centers and 


permit placing of the motor close to 
the machines. | 


Morse Textile Drives are 98.6% 
efficient, positive, flexible. Morse 
Transmission Engineers, experienced 


in solving power drive problems, are 
always ready to serve you. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Cotton Bleaching in the Kier 
at Greenville Show 


One of the most revolutionary in- 
novations in the old-time method of 
bleaching cotton piece goods can be 
studied at the coming Exposition in 
Greenville, S. €C., Booths Nos. 343-4 
in the Balcony. 

This is nothing less than trim- 
ming down the many handlings be- 
fore and after the actual bleaching 
until there is but one handling left. 
This combines the boil-and-bleach 
in one operation; that is, the grey 
goods are plaited into the kier, the 
same as with boiling, and after a 
few hours of circulation of the li- 
quor, are taken out fully bleached. 

Nor is this an untried process. On 
the contrary, it is in full operation 
in some of our best mills who would 
not think of going back to the for- 
iner wearisome and hazardous. pro- 
cedure, 


Show Cotton Fabrics at 
Fair 

A variety of typical uses of cotton 
fabrics for industrial purposes and 
for household and wearing apparel 
will be shown in the cotton utiliza- 
tion exhibit arranged by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for the Na- 
tional Cotton Show and the Tri- 
State Fair at Memphis, Tenn., from 
October 13th to October 30th. 

The New Uses Section of the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute, Inc., which 
has been co-operating. with the De- 
partment of Agriculture in prepar-— 


your spin- 
ning frame, 
without change to 
cap bars-or saddles. Made of 
wood, éteel and felt with an 
outer layer of sheepskin which 
maintains a delicate tension and 
more resihency. and this’ with 
weighting eliminated 
A DEMONSTRATION FRAME 
will be in operation. See it and get 
the details on regular and LONG 
DRAFT SPINNING. 


Kore-Lokt pin or quill 
boards are different in this 
respect. The pins cannot 
come out. They are secure- 
ly locked to a light-weight, 
moisture-proof base, which 
means many extra years of 
usage without replacement. 
See them! 
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ing this exhibit of cotton fabrics 
announced that the display will in- 
clude a number of outstanding new 
fabrics as well as novel uses of cot- 
ton cloth. This exhibit will be 
grouped under a canopy of colorful 
awnings made of cotton, One sec- 
tion will show industrial uses of cot- 
ton textiles and the other half will 
be devoted to household and appare! 
uses. New designs and new styles 
in wearing apparel for women and 
children will be shown, and one of 
the features of children’s clothing 
will be a sun suit developed by the 
Bureau of Home Eeonomics. 


Among the household textiles to 
be featured in the exhibit will’ be 
cotton bed sheets and pillow cases 
and cotton rugs. Approved furnish- 
ings for the modern bedroom will 
he shown in miniature: to illustrate 
the advantages and desirability of 
sheets that are 108 inches long. This 
exhibit also will show the latest and 
newest styles in cotton rugs. 

Another .feature will be a minia- 
ture cotton mill in operation in the 
section of the exhibit devoted to 
industrial uses. This section will 
also show the use of cotton traffic 
guides, cotton in the manufacture of 
gears, loom pickers, fabric belts, and 
airplane propeller. 

Co-operating with the Department 
of Agriculture in this utilization ex- 
hibit are the Department of Com- 
merce, the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., and the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Portions of the exhibit were 
shown at a meeting of the New Uses 
Committee which was held in Wash- 


YOUR advantage. 


WASHBURN ITEMS YOU || 
SHOULD SEE AT THE 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SHOW 


Booth A-220, 2nd Floor, Temporary Annex 


HE Washburn organization will have a display at the 

show of especial interest ta far-sighted textile executives 
who seek the answer to mounting costs and decreasing pro- 
duction. At the Washburn booth you will find a Whitin 
Spinning Frame in operation demonstrating LONG DRAFT 
SPINNING with Washburn Wood Top Rolls and, in attend- 
ance, a Washburn representative who understands 
language."’ See this demonstration and ask for Test Cards — 
showing long draft results under mill conditions. The new 
High Speed Warper Beam will interest you—be sure to see it. 
No high pressure salesmanship will be brought to bear, but 
we do want YOU to call because we believe it will be to 


ington September 27th. This com- 
mittee includes representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Commerce, and the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. J. €. Gil- 
bert, of the Bureau of Exhibits, De- 
partment of Agriculture, will be in 
charge of the exhibit at Memphis. 


New Cotton Uses 
Convention Theme 


Boston.—The manner in which the 
American cotton industry has creat- 
ed new uses for its products, while 
extending the former uses for cotton 
fabrics, even in the face of possi- 


‘ble overproduction throughout the 


world, will be one of the features in 
the discussions at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers; which is to 
be held at the’ Copley Plaza Hotel 
here, October 24 and ‘25. 3 

Hedging on cotton is another sub- 
jeet which will be up. for considera- 
tion. Ward Thoron, of the Merri- 
mack Manufacturing Company, will 
discuss this topic from the point of 
view of the mill treasurer; Samuel 
T. Hubbard, former president of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, will 
discuss the matter from the point 
of view of the Cotton Exchange it- 
self, and Prof. Melvin T. Copeland, 
of Harvard University, will consider 
the subject from the angle of the 
theory itself. 

The story of the new uses which 
have been found for cotton goods 
during the last few years will be 
explained by E. C. Morse, of the 
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Cotton Textile Institute. He. will 
show also in what manner and to 
what extent the fields which for- 
merly had been developed to a lim- 
ited extent have been further ex- 
panded to use more cotton cloth and 
yarn. There will be opportunity, 
also, to discuss suggestions for fur- 
ther expansion of the use of cotton 
fabrics and yarns, at the opening 
session of the convention, Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 24. A dinner- 
dance will be held Wednesday even- 
ing. 


At the meeting Thursday morning 
problems in and new processes of 
manufacturing will be discussed. At 
the afternoon session President G. 
Edward Buxton will preside and the 
annual reports will be made and 
election of officers take place, after 
which will oceur the discussion on 


hedging. Dr. Bonney Youngblood, of 


the United States Department of 
Commerce, will close the session 
with an address on “Cotton Statis- 
tics.’ .Thursday evening the annual 
banquet will be held. 


The nominating committee is 
composed of Robert Amory, of 
Amory, Browne & Co., Boston: Al- 
fred E. Colby, treasurer of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Boston, and W. B. Mac- 
Coll, treasurer of the Lorraine Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Pawtucket, 


The medal committee is W. Irving 
Bullard, treasurer of the E. H. Ja- 
cobs Manufacturing Company, of 
Danielson, Conn.; Robert Amory, B. 
H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of the 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale 
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More effective on 
both standardandhigh- 
speed warping. Always ab- 
solutely concentric and in bal- 
ance. A light-weight beam that 
withstands ftrains of sudden 
stop motion. Every feature is a 
Striking improvement—the lat- 
est is a brand new tensioning 
device for wooden heads. Don't 
fail to see this Beam. 


For cord fabric shipping and 
ball warping, for use in 
bleacheries and finishing 
plants. Made of Whitewood 
or Northern Pine and have 
a patented flanged galvan- 
ized ring for end protection. 
At the show. 


PERFECTION 


“Op, 
‘Lo 
HEE 224-234 No.WATER ST.,NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | SHELL ROLLS 


You are cordially invited to 
visit Mathieson Headquar- 
ters, Booths 115-116, South- 
ern Textile Exposition, 
Greenville, 8. C., Oet.. 15-20, 
1928. 


Imdimet rial 


CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYOROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 


250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. oy DEAL DIRECT WITH THE 


PROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE .CINCINNAT?I 


TheMATHIESON ALKALI WORKS @xc) 
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year thousands of tons of Liquid Chlorine are used by the 1 


Servant of Industry......— 


Guardian of Public Health 


ITHIN recent years, Liquid Chlorine has quickly 


| developed into a servant of broad usefulness to both 
industry and the general public. 
Today, Chlorine is widely used in sterilizing municipal 
water supplies, in disinfecting sewage and in eliminating 
noxious sewage odors and gases from industrial wastes. 
Industry finds constantly increasing uses for Chlorine in 
its various forms. It is an indispensable basic ingredient in 
the manufacture of many valuable chemical products. Each 


paper and textile industries for bleaching purposes. In 
petroleum refining and in flour milling, Chlorine plays 
an important part in manufacturing and processing. Be- 
cause of its powerful germicidal properties, Chlorine is 
also widely employed in compounding disinfecting and 
sterilizing agents, both for industrial and household uses. 

To widen the field of usefulness for Chlorine and Chlorine 
products has been Mathieson’s purpose since the earliest 
stages of the industry. Mathieson was first to introduce and 
use the multiple-unit tank car and to perfect safe methods 
for handling Liquid Chlorine. Today Mathieson stands at 
the forefront in the development of this product of untold 
uses—a product that despite its recent amazing growth is 
at the threshold of an era of still greater development. 


MANUFACTUR Wort: NMIACARA FALLS, N.Y, 
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H. H. Robertson Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will have two booths in 
which they will display Robertson 
protected metal, a roofing and siding 
sheet for industrial buildings, and 
also Robertson ventilators, skylights 
and sidewall sash, all of which prod- 
ucts are applicable for use in the 
textile field. 


Members of organization who will 


attend will be: F. C. Russell, Pierre 
Blommers, and A. Gray. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 


bus, Ind., will have complete run- 
ning exhibit of Reeves variable 
speed transmissions. 

Their exhibit will include several 
new models or designs of Reeves 
variable speed transmissions. 


All of the Reeves transmissions on 
display will be of their modern 1m- 
proved design, featuring the new 
double block “center pull” V-belt, 
which is now standard on all Reeves 
transmissions, as well as more com- 
pact frames, complete system of 
lubrication, and standard dial type 
speed indicator. 


The chief feature of their display 
will be a new design of automatic 
variable speed control which they 
have developed and which is used 
primarily in synchronizing’ the 
speed of one textile finishing ma- 
chine with another. In other words, 
this automatic adjustable speed con- 
trol is used most extensively in con- 


2 


textile mills of the country. 


kind to be obtained. 


The reputation and quality of our “High 
Grade” products established more than 
forty years ago has been maintained 
through the years until today our prod- 
ucts are used and demanded by leading 
The man- 
agement takes pride in upholding the 
reputation established years ago and 
assure textile mills of the most depend- 


able and economical products of their 


Description 


nection with textile finishing ma- 
chines in range. 

They will also féature the Reeves 
transmission equipped with elec- 


trical remote control and several 
other new designs, including the 
completely enclosed design trans- 
mission. 

C. L. Irwin will be in charge of 
the display which they are confident 
will be of considerable interest to 
the various textile mill operators in 
attendance. 

Plibrico Company, Chicago, IIL., 
will show jointless Philbrico fur- 
nace lining, their only product. A 
model boiler wall will be erected. 

Philbrico is installed in plastic, 
putty-like condition. It replaces 
firebrick altogether. It is not used 
as a plaster over old firebrick. It 
comes ready-to-use without mixing 
or preparation. 


Philbrico is installed chunk-by- 


chunk with a mallet and is trimmed 


with a trowel. It is then baked out 
by the first heat of the fire, giving a 
monolithic wall: resistant to 3100 
deg. Anyone can install it. Skilled 
masons are not necessary. 

A Philbrico lining has no joints. 
It is solid, one-piece, monolithic. It 
is like a lining carved out of a single 
brick. Obviously, it is much strong- 
er and longer-lived than a firebrick 
lining with its weakening joints. 

Oliver L. Ballard, Carolinas repre- 
sentative, will be at the booth. He 


of Exhibits 


will be glad to talk with plant opera- 
tors whose furnaces are in need of 
repairs, or who contemplate setting 
new boilers, or modernizing old boil- 
er plants. 

Stecl Frame House Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., expect to exhibit a 
small building, using full size mem- 
sisted by H. E. Littlejohn and W. O. 
Jones of the Greenville office. J. J. 
bers, showing their method of fram- 
ing homes and olher small buildings 
in steel. They expect also to have 
photographs and literature explain- 
ing further details of their construc- 
tion. 

KE. H. Millard will attend. 


The Wright Company, Atlanta, 
Ga., expect to display cold drink and 
food carts which have been adopted 
by a great many of the Southern 
textile plants as solving their prob- 
lem of dispensing cold drinks, sand- 
wiches, chewing gums, etc., 
the mill without the loss of time of 
the employee. 

Torsion Balance Co., New York, 
N. Y., will exhibit a list of scales and 
weights used in the manufacturing 
and testing of the various textile 
products, namely; cotton and wool- 
en cloth testing balances, direct 
reading scales giving’ yarn number 
for cotton, woolen and rayon as well 
as fine balances used in the dye and 
chemical laboratories. 

Their representative at the booth 
will be J. W. Wetz. 


HIGH GRADE 


Our 


Organized in 1883 


Loom 


Lawrence, Mass. 


David M. Brown, President 


] i 


George Gibson Brown, Treasurer 


through. 


“High Grade” Prodects include: 
Plain and Automatic Loom Shuttles, 
Warp Bobbins, Filling Bobbins, Card 
Room Bobbins, Plain and Metal Head 
Warper and Twister Spools, Automatic 
| Bobbins, etc. 
call attention to our bobbins and spools 
fitted with special metal shields of all 
types and kinds, also to. enamel finish in 


any color. 


David 


Van Viaanderen Machine Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J., will exhibit 
their new rayon warp slasher; their 
rayon size mixing equipment and an 
extractor for either rayon or other 
yarns. They will occupy Booth A-224 
and the exhibit will be in charge of 
G. W. Lane and J. J. Sussmuth. 

York Heating and Ventilating 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., will show 
the following: 


No. 2422 air-conditioning unit 
whieh is a self contained machine 
used for humidifying and heating 
in textile mills, both the tempera- 
ture and humidity being automatic- 
ally controlled. This unit is of the 
non-free moisture type. 

No. 334 York heat-diffusing unit 
which 1s a self contained floor 
mounted high outlet velocity type 
unit heater with light weight ex- 
tended surface heating element and 
direct motor drive. 


Section of York super-fin fan blast 
fin type copper radiation with en- 
closing sheet steel casing. 

Kroy suspended type small capa- 
city unit heater with extended sur- 
face copper heating element. 

Rockweave Mills, Inc., LaGrange, 
Ga., will have a complete exhibit of 
eanvas baskets, trucks, steaming 
baskets and hampers, designed en- 
tirely for the cotton mills industry 
at this exhibit. 

The exhibit itself will be in di- 
rect charge of L. C. Lippincott. 


We particularly 
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DRYING CYCINDERS 


at the Southern Textile 


Exposition ... Come! Special- 


ists will explain the perfected 
slasher control, which may be sum- 
marized very briefly as follows: 


1. COOKING requires accurate control 
even when the ingredients are standardized: 
Insufficient heat fails to convert the starch 
into a uniform paste, while excessive heat 
gradually changes it into invert sugar which 
has little stiffening value. If the temperature is 
raised too fast, starch granules become incased in 
paste and lumps result, cooked outside, raw inside. 
If too slowly, the size becomes run down or 
thin. Each formula requires a temperature-time 
schedule which is faithfully carried out by the 
TAG Automatic Temperature-Time Controller. 
This ingenious device raises the temperature to the 
9 19 boiling point in the proper length of time, 

olds it for a definite period and then shuts off the 
steam and rings a bell. When the size formula is 
changed and a corresponding change is desired in 
the schedule, an easy adjustment is made on the 
controller temperature-time cam. 


2. STORAGE KETTLE. Here, too, control is im- 
portant: Too high a temperature amounts to 


LOWER COST: Such 


the vital message this exhibit 


continuing the cooking and nullifies the 
effect of proper cooking control. Too low a 
temperature causes the size to plug up the lines. The 
TAG Single System Temperature Controller always 
maintains the size at the One Best temperature. 


3. CONSTANT LEVEL IN THE S1zE Box —Vari- 
ations, you know, result in lack of uniform 
work and loss of production. The TAG Temper- 
ature-Level Controller admits prime size as re- 
quired, and maintains the level within a half inch. 


4. Size TEMPERATURE Likewise, when this 
is too low, the warps become harsh and 
rough, while when it is too high the size is too thin 
and you get excessive breakage on the loom. The 
TAG Temperature Controller maintains the size 


in the size box at the One Best temperature so 


that it is never too thick or too thin. 


5. THe Dryinc CYLINDERS are equipped with 
a Double System Temperature Controller, 
to maintain 210° F. in the larger cylinder and 
235° F. in the smaller. This differential (which 
you can adjust) prevents baking of the size, rough 
surface coats, sticking of warps to rods, mildew and 
other evils, by assuring absolutely uniform moisture 
content of the warps on the loom. 


Such, in brief, is the perfected automatic control of 
slashing. Go to Greenville or write for futher in- 
formation. ... Or send for a TAG Engineer. 
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YEARS 


DOING 


THING WELL 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


United States 
Patent Office 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Ring Specialists Since 1873 


Southern Agent 
W. P. Dutemple, Spartanburg, S. C. 


these will 


Cotton Products Co. 
General Sales Agent for 
Franklin Rayon Corp. 


The Cotton Products Company 
with headquarters in Philadelphia 
has for some months been acting as 
selling agent for the Franklin Rayon 
Corporation in Pennsylvania and 
has also been representing the 
Franklin Rayon Corporation in the 
hosiery and knitting trade in all 
sections of the United States out- 
side of New England, New York City 
and New Jersey. 

From now on the Cotton Products 
Company will represent the Frank- 
lin Rayon Corporation as genera! 
sales agent in all sections of the 
United States outside of New Eng- 
land and New York (exclusive of 
New York City and Long Island) in 
all branches of the textile industry. 
The rayon department of the Cotton 
Products Company will be Onder the 
management of Carleton 8. Francis, 
Jr. who was formerly § assistant 
treasurer of the Special Yarns Corp- 
oration. 

David Segal, formerly of the Sed 
Gull Yarn Company, 25 West 37th 
street, New York City, has for some 
time past represented the Franklin 
Rayon Corporation in New York 
City and New Jersey. Mr. Segal has 
become associated with the Cotton 
Products Company and will coniinue 
to handle the same territory from 
the New York office of the Cotton 
Products Company which 1s located 
at 432 Fourth Avenue. 


In addition to the main office in 
Philadelphia and an office in New 
York City the Cotton Products Com- 
pany also has offices in the follow- 
ing textile centers: Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Chicago, Ill., Greensboro, N. 
CS., Los Angeles, Calif., Reading, Pa., 
Hamilton. Ontario, Canada : 


Style Show To Feature 
Cotton Dresses 


Four major groups of cotton 
dresses for women and children will 
be featured at the Style Conference 
to be held at 40 Worth Street, Octo- 
ber 9th, by the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute and the Naional Association 
of Manufacturers of Cotton Dresses. 

Among the types of fabrics for 
the 1929 season wil be dresses for 
general wear, sports dreses, and 
afternocn dreses for women as well 
as dresses for children from 2 to 6 
years, from 4 to 8 years, and from 
8 to 14 years. . Twenty-two of. the 
seventy models will be for children 
and will include dresses for general 
wear, play suits, and party dresses. 
The display of women’s apparei will 
also include beach coats, sports 
jackets, smocks, ensembles, and 
dresses with special knickers to 
match. 

Stylists and designers who have 
created these models state that 
show numerous in- 
fluences of the latest mode such as 
straight and circular flounces, the 
ensemble note in accessories, mod- 
ern design in the arrangement of 
bands and piping, the simulated 
scarf, inverted and side- pleatings, 
new ways of introducing fullness, 
and the extremely fashionable un- 
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even hem line, and the use of bows 
as sponsored by Paris. 


The materials that are to be 
shown will be selected to conform 
to the requirements of cotton 
dress manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts retail for $5.00 or less. The 
dresses will also be entirely practi- 
cal from the point of view of 
launderability. Such pleatings, 
flounces, bows, and other decorative 
effects will be made so that the gar- 
ments can be easily and repeatedly 
washed and ironed. 


The cotton fabrics that will be 
shown in these models will be both 
printed and yarn dyed _ cloths. 
Among the variety of materials that 
will be shown will be piques, dimi- 
ty, batiste, linen finishes, novelty 
Swisses, tissues, percales, suitings 
coatings ,and sports fabrics. 


A New National Direct 
Yellow 


National Solantine Yellow FF 
Conc. is the most recent addition to 
the line of Solantine Dyes manu- 
factured by the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc. It posses- 
ses excellent fastness to light and 
good fastness to washing for a direct 
color, and is suitable for dyeing all 
classes of cotton and rayon material 
that are satisfactorily dyed with the 
best of the direct colors. 

As this dye is not dischargeable, 
it is not suitable for dyeing cotton 
or rayon material that is to be sub- 
sequently discharged. It ean be used, 
however, in colored discharges. 

Samples with complete technical 
data are available at the main office 
of the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., Inc., at 40 Reetor street, New 
York, or at any of its branches. 


DuPont to Make “Celta” 
Rayon 


Exclusive rights for the manufac- 
ture and sale of “Celta” rayon in 
the United States, Canada and Mex- 
ico have been obtained by the Du- 
Pont Rayon Company, Inc., accord- 
ing to an announcement made today 
in their offices here. 


Actual transfer of the franchises 
will take place October ist, at which 
date American sales rights now held 
by New York Importing Company, 
Max Spinnier, president, will be re- 
linquished. It was stated at the Du- 
Pont offices that the new yarn will 
continue to be imported indefinitely 
until such time as the company is — 
ready to manufacture it. 


“Celta” has been made for a num- 
ber of years in France by the Comp- 
toir des Textiles Artificials, foreign 
associates of the DuPont Rayon 
Company. 

The addition of “Celta” to the Du- 
Pont line is expected to prove of 
great interest to the textile trade in 
general, where in many cases its 
high covering power, subdued lustre 
and the unusual softness will be of 
great advantage. It constitutes the 
fifth distinct type of rayon yarn sold 
or made under the DuPont name, 
the others being Standard Super 
Kixtra, Lolustra and the recently ac- 
quired Rhodiaseta rayon made by 
the cellulose acetate process. 
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Abbott Machine Company 


Wilton, New Hampshire 


a Circulating Spindle Winder 


Wooden Cones for High Speed Warping 


Magazine cone creels have demonstrated their savings in labor, in more 
even tensioned warps, in minimum waste and in elimination of dead yarn on 
c- spools. Coning, however, has cost as much or more than spooling. 


Wooden Tubes for Twisting | 


d- 

ay The cost of twisting is not so much in the twister room as in winding yarn 
we ahead of twisters. Cheeses can be made much larger than spools and wooden 

ch Co tubes are cheaper and last longer. Hitherto, however, spooling has been cheaper 

ld | than winding for this purpose. 

Ly, 

“4 Paper Cones and Tubes for Shipping 

rill | 

sly | Spinners must use winding of some type to prepare yarn for shipment. 


Circulating Spindle Winder 


Mt | With our winder, the cost of spooling or winding can be cut in half on any 

‘on of the above uses and the savings will pay for entire cost of equipment in from 
two to four years. The winder is based on a new principle in which the spindles 

=. | are passed by the operator who needs only to put a bobbin on the peg and tie in 

of 

a as the spindle goes by. Any size bobbin from either cops or bobbins, warp or 

te | filling wind, can be wound onto cones or cheeses. 

re 

of 

che 


old Send for bulletin No. 101 and let us show you one of these winders 
st on production work 
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Cotton for Daughters of 
Eve 


Many proposes this or that fabric 
and fashion, but it is woman who 
disposes. Years ago the scientist 
found that cotton is nature’s whitest 
fibre, that it does not deteriorate in 
storage nor grow yellow in service, 
that it takes and holds dyes exceed- 
ingly well, is durable in laundering, 
is easily cleaned of stains, thal its 
cloth products are not easy to wrin- 
kle and are hard to tear, that it can 
be spun for either, coolness or 
warmth, and can be made to rival 
the costliest textures in beauty. The 
economist found that cotton is the 
most economical of fibers for ria- 
ment, the most widely adaptable and 
the most plentiful, its output being 
about five times that of wool, nine 
times that of flax, sixty times that 
of rayon and one hundred and forty 
times that of silk. Useful, more use- 
ful, most useful! It remained, how- 
ever ,for milady to determine how 
popular cotton fabrics would be. 
Nature fixed their virtues, but wo- 
man was the arbiter of their vogue. 

Six weeks of first-hand inqriry, 
supplemented by reports from seme 
two hundred and fifty mercantile 
concerns, indicate that the South's 
fleecy harvest has gained abundant 
favor in her eves. The findings of 
the investigation, conducted by the 
Cotton Textile Institute, are now 
given to the public by the president 
of that admirable enterprise, Mr. 
Walker D. Hines. Figures are pre- 
sented which show that more cotton 


were no greater than in 1927. 
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dresses were made and sold in this 
past summer than in the preceding, 
that the retail sales of cotton piece 
goods were larger in volume, that 
more cotton dresses are being worn, 
and that the finer cotton goods are 
being more extensively advertised. 
“Stylists, fashion editors and trade 
paper journalists consider the high 
popularity of cotton one of the out- 
standing fashion events of 1928.” A 
few of the details from Mr. Hines’ 
recital of the facts will serve to 
show the importance of this trend: 


“Reports from garment manufac- 
turers as well as from retail store 


buyers and trade publications agreed . 


that many dress manufacturers have 
taken on a line of cotton dresses 
during the past season. The reports 
furthermore agree that there is an 
important increase in the number of 
cotton dresses manufactured. Every- 
one of the ready-to-wear depart- 
ments in retail stores all over the 
country that co-operated in this sur- 
vey report increased cotton dress 
sales. The New York office of one 
large group of department stores 
had not given any thought to the 
sales value of cottons and reported 
that up to June 30 sales for 1928 
Later 
another report was received as of 
July 31, showing that the gain for 
the month of July had put their to- 
tal cotton dress sales for the year 
sixteen and four-tenths per cent 
ahead of 1927. Since May 1, reports 
show that piece goods have been 
gaining and that the gains have been 
particularly important since July 1. 
Some of the gains are striking. The 


Kaumagraph Holds 


piece goods section of one of the 
biggest Boston stores went ahead 
fifty per cent for the month of July, 
two-fifths of this gain being ac- 
counted for by cotton. A leading 
store in Newark is ahead thirty- 
seven per cent for the year in piece 
goods, of which gain cottons con- 
tributed one-half. One big, popular 
priced store in New York City had 
the biggest wash goods week in their 
entire history early in August. In 
answer to the question as to wheth- 
er cotton has returned to fashion 
importance, fifteen stylists and 
fashion authorities replied in the 
affirmative. Piques, prints, voiles, 
dimities, velveteens, percales, ging- 
hams, organdies, batistes, lawns and 
broadcloths were mentioned as the 
most. popular cotton fabrics. 


While these findings and com- 
ments relate largely to great popu- 
lation centers of the north and east, 
we of the south know that cotton is 
one prophet with honor in its own 
country. Most significant of all, per- 
haps, is the fact that the fashion 
trend toward cotton started at “the 
very top of the style ladder.” Wo- 
man always disposes, but never has 
her royal highness disposed more 
happliy than in this case, or more 
wisely.—Atlanta Journal. 


Convention 


The annual sales convention of 
the Kaumagraph Company, manu- 
facturers of trademark transfers 
and lithography, was held in New 
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York Cily on September 24th to 27th 
inclusive. It was attended by the en- 
tire Kaumagraph sales force, includ- 
ing branch office representatives 
from all over the country. 


The specific purposes of this 
year’s convention were twofold. 
First, the sales force was given an 
opportunity to inspect Kauma- 
graph’s new plant in the Graphic 
Arts Center, New York. The com- 
pany had moved into these quarters 
on September ist and its salesmen 
were greatly impressed with the in- 
creased facilities now available for 
the service of Kaumagraph’s clien- 
tele. 


The second primary. purpose of 
the convention was to acquaint the 
sales force of a new extension in 


the scope of Kaumagraph’s services. 


Some time ago Kaumagraph added 
to its extensive transfer business, a 
completely equipped lithographic 
plant, Until now this division has 
specailized in the production of 
hosiery packing. But at the request 
of many customers, Kaumagraph 
has been obliged to extend its ser- 
vices to the lithographing of adver- 
tising display, cutouts, folders, ete. 

The volume of this work has 
grown so rapidly that Kauamagraph 
has added new presses and has de- 
veloped this end of their business 
to the point where it has become an 
important part of their services. 

Tire high spot of the convention 
was a dinner at the Hardware Club 
on September 25th. Addresses were 
made by Hugh R. Monro, chairman, 
Trowbridge Marstcn, — president, 


15th to 20th. 


The Eighth 


Southern Textile Exposition 


October 15th to 20th 
Greenville, S. C. 


Every president, treasurer, secretary, manager, 
superintendent and other officer of cotton textile 
manufacturing plants, and other industrial compa- 
nies, is cordially invited to visit the Southern Textile 
Exposition in Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., October 


From this most remarkable display of machinery, 
accessories and supplies visitors will gain new ideas 
and valuable information. 


Executives will find it greatly to the financial ad- 
vantage of their organizaitons to request their master 
mechanics, overseers, second hands, loom fixers, sec- 
tion hands, and other production heads, to attend this 


show. 
crease production. 


Operatives who attend the Exposition will feel a 
new pride in their craft and interest in their daily 
work will be strongly stimulated. 

The exhibitors at the Exposition will include the 
leading manufacturers of textile machinery, equip- 
ment, accessories and supplies. They have not spared 
labor or expense in preparing very interesting and 


instructive exhibits. 


Special rates on all Southeastern railroads. 


reservations made on request. 


Please do not forget the opening day OCTOBER 


15th. 


Textile Hall Corporation 


It will promote operating economy and in- 


Room 
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A rich, permanent lustre is 
more than half the story in at- 
_tracting the attention of the 
woman who buys your sheer 
cotton hosiery. 


It is quite to be expected, there-: 
fore, that all yarns mercerized 


by the American Yarn & Proc- / 


essing Co. should not only co 
be beautifully spun, but 
should have a fine, even lus- Se 
tre that will last indefi- . C4 
nitely. | 


And it is just as much to be ~ 
expected, of course, that the ite 


Northern States and Canada 

Waterman, Currier & Co., Inc. hosiery made of such yarns ren 
Readine, Pi., Utica, will have an uniform mar- 

93 Worth St, New York City with merchandise finished 

190. by less perfect spinning and 

100 Parnas, High Point, N.C processes. 
R. D. McDonald 

$24 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Ask for price—all numbers 

& 
| | 


AND PROCESSING 
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LEADING TEXTILE MILL 


OWNERS AND EXECU- 
TIVES ALL OVER THE 
SOUTH KNOW BY EXPER- 
IENCE THAT PERKINS 
PRACTICAL BRUSHES ARE 
THE STANDARD EQUIP- 
MENT FOR EASIER, 
QUICKER, MORE ECO- 
NOMICAL CLEANING IN 
EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THE MILL. THEY SPECIFY 
THEM FOR NEW EQUIP- 
MENT AND REPLACE- 
MENT. 


Every Perkins Practical Brush is absolutely 
guaranteed to deliver satisfaction or we 
stand ready to make any adjustment vou say 
is right. Write today for illustrated folders 
and price lists. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 


P. 0. Box 1358 


ATLANTA, GA. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
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Sliding Scale of Protective Hedging 


pue ‘equelyy ‘STII “uepiseaig Ag 


HE use, or in some cases, misuse, 

of the cotton future markets by 
cotton manufacturers, for the pur- 
poses of hedging against loss, has 
been the subject of many interesting 
discussions; and I find that very few 
men outside of the industry have a 
very clear idea of the purposes of 
these hedge operations. In fact, 
many holders of cotton mill stocks, 
and probably some directors of col- 
ton mills, in their desire to avoid 
speculation, through misunder- 
standing of the problems involved, 
lead management into policies that 
are highly speculative. , 

Intelligently handied, the eontract 
markets offer to gray goods manu- 
facturers a fairly safe hedge agains! 
loss, Which might be incurred 
through the fluctuation in the price 
of cotton, but if should never be 
dealt with as a certain hedge. 

The greatest difficulty is due to 
ihe practice on the part of many 
manufacturers of using the contract 
market not so much for the purpose 
of hedging against loss, but of low- 
ering their cost of cotton going into 
their finished goods. These opera- 
tions are going on continually with 
varying success, and in the opin- 
ion of many, is one of the major 
difficulties with which the industry 
has to contend. 

We so often wonder why our cloth 
market will not show sufficient mar- 
gin between, the cost of cotton and 
net price of cloth to cover manu- 
facturing cost in our lowest cost 
mills. We have the problem of ad- 
justing supply to demand, which is 
not peculiar to cotton manufactur- 
ing, as we also haye the same vari- 
ation in cost among different mills 
prevailing in all industries, due to 
varying degrees of efficiency in 
management and design. 

We also have more or less varia- 
tion in cost of production account of 
location, but all of these variations 
which are reflected in our merchan- 
dising problems are to be found in 
all industries. 


Where cotton manufacturing dif- 
fers from most other industries is 
in the extreme variation in cost of 
our raw stock, which has long been 
recognized as probably our most dif- 
ficult problem. President Hines 
recognizes if as second in import- 
ance of four major problems in cot- 
ton goods merchandising. To beat 
the cotton market seems to be the 
principal object of a very large per 
centage of cotton manufacturers, 
and generally when they succeed in 
beating if, and own cotton below the 
market, they proceed to price goods 
on @ basis that precludes their com- 
petitors from buying cotton and sell- 
ing goods within the same hour a! 
ligures that will show a profit. 

Some mills are smart enough to 
get in and out of eotton at the righ! 
Lime sufficiently often to average a 
profit on such operations year in 
and year out, but the large majori- 
ty miss it as often as they are right. 
They feel that it is a part of the 
procedure, and continue to fight the 
game until they hit it big (smart 


operators) or fall completely (fool- 
ish speculators). 

Natural to Try to “Beat Cotton” 

If we had a more level cotton mar- 
ket, such operations would not be so 
generally practiced, nor would it be 
as easy al times to find, in this way, 
so great an advantage over one’s 
competitors. We eannot expect, 
however, any very great diminution 
in the usual fluctuations in cotton 
and so long as we have these swings 
in price, it will be as impossible to 
stop speculative efforts of manu- 
facturers as it has been to enforce 
prohibition the past 10 years under 
the Volstead Act. 

It is perfectly legitimate for a 
manufacturer to buy coticn agains! 
his proposed future consumption if 
and when he thinks the price is 
going to advance. Likewise, it is 
legitimate for him sell cotton 
short if and when he thinks the 


market is headed for a decline. 


A legitimate procedure is not al- 
ways the safe one, bul cotton manu- 
facturers are often faced with a 
eotton and goods market runnirg so 
close together as to make it impos- 
sible to operate between them at 
other than a loss, and the usual 
speculation in the rise and fall of 
cotton offers the only chance of pre- 
senting to stockholders a profit and 
loss statement in black mk. 

I contend that American cotton 
manufacturers, as a group, are their 
own worst. enemies, and largely on 
account of these speculative opcra- 
tions. We find, I think, an increas- 
ing number, particularly this year, 
who are willing to discontinue col- 
ton speculation and take their 
chances between the two markets. 
depending upon their operating ef- 
ficiency to keep them on a profitable 
basis. Under this plan, an even posi- 
tion as between cotton and goods is 
held, regardless of price level. Any | 
unsold goods are treated as the 
equivalent cotton and are hedged 
with ‘short cotton contracts until 
the goods are sold. It would, of 
course, result the same, should the 
cotton not b epriced, in which case 
the cotton merchant has short hedges 
outstanding until called by the spin- 
ner when goods are sold. 


Blind Hedging Often Causes Losses 

This is what I call blind hedging, 
and often is as dangerous as no 
hedging at all. I would not want to 
say that it is as dangerous as the 
practice of attempting to get in and 
out of cotton as the market rises or 
falls, for the purpose of ‘owering 
the cost. 

I do say, and I speak from years’ 
of experience, that blind hedging 
under existing market conditions 
can be the direct cause of losses in 
the most efficient mills. 

As between the two extremes—on 
the one hand speculation, and the 
other, blind hedging, I suggest a 
plan of operation which I believe if 
adopted extensively, would not only 
make cotton manufacturing much 
less hazardous, but. would tend. to 
stabilize the price of our raw stock. 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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See our Patented New Model Nasmith Combing Machine in operation, Space No. 205, at 
the Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, S. C., October 15th-20th, 1928 


John Hetherington Sons, Ltd. 


Manchester, England 


Proprietors of 


Curtis Sons & Co, 


Manchester, England 
(Established 1504) 


Every Machine from Pickers to Spinning frames, winding and 
twisting machinery including the following: 


Hopper Bale Opener, | Ribbon Lap Machines, 
Willow . Combing Machines, 

Waste Shaker, Drawing Frames, 
Fearnaught ; Speed Frames, 

Roving Waste Opener, : S. A. Mules for Cotton, 
Automatic Feeders, : S. A. Mules for Cotton Waste, 
Creeper Feeds, S. A. Mules for Wool 
Crighton Exhaust and and Worsted, 

Large Cylinder Openers, S. A. Twiners 

Single and Double Pickers, (French or Yorkshire) 
Revolving Flat Cards Ring-Spinning Frames 
Cards for Wool, Waste — for cotton and cotton waste, 
and Worsted, with Ring Twisters, 

various kinds of feeds, Winding Frames, | 
Worsted cards fitted Single or Double Reels, 
with various burring apparatus. Bundling Presses, 

Tape or Ring Doffer Cable, Cord and 
Condensers, Banding Machines, 

Derby Doublers, | : Roller Trueing Machine, 
Sliver Lap ne Metallic Rollers 


Machinery for treatment of staple silk, mohair, alpaca, camel hair, 
cashmere, angora rabbit hair, cow and goat hair, Ramie 
fibre, asbestos Kapok fibre 


_ Complete Installations for Artificial Silk Producing Plants — 
by Viscose, Cuprammonium and Acetate Processes 


We are the Makers of 


The Improved “Original” Nasmith Combing Machine 


and Sole Makers of 


The Patented New Model Nasmith Combing Machine 
‘“Twin-Six” “Single-Six”’ 


Send for catalogs and any information for repairs on any of our machines to 


HERBERT HARRISON 


Sole Agent in the United States and Canada 


Boston, Mass., Office: 49 Federal Street 
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REG. 


— 


eee ee & & 


terms! 


U. PAT. 


ROLLER CALF 


R.. NEUMANN & CO. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., GREENVILLE, §. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


it that the 


guar 


Ask for prices 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
high quaiity is 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


anteed—that the 


~DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
Greer ville, S. C. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 


—Sou. Agents— 


Taunto Mass. 
CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Atianta, Ga. 


Dixon’s Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
| Bristol, R. 


for samples to 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


HEADS 
STATEMENTS 


FACTORY FORMS 
INVOICES 


PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


Phone 342 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


industry, 


Improvements in Tire 
Making 


Millions of automobile tires turn- 
ed out every year by American man- 
ufocturers are the product of an 
artificial climate created by air con- 
ditioning expert employed hy the 
big companies, according to the 
Modern Science Institute. 


From the time the crude rubber 
is cut from the trees in far off trop- 
ics, through all the vagaries and dif- 
ficulties of manufacture until the 
finished tire is finally mounted on 
the motor car, the air specialist has 
ereated almost the entire gamut of 
weather to refine the product, speed 
up output, cul costs and protect the 
lives and health of manv fhousands 
of workmen. | 


Introduction of ingenious mechan. 
ical facilities for controlling air con. 
ditions in practically all processes of 
manufacture has placed the tire and 
rubber Industry on the. greates! 
mass production basis in_ history 
and is bringing down costs to the 
lowest on record, aecording to engi- 
neers in the industry who are striv- 
ing to develop a_ punctureless, 
super-tire, for 40,000 to 50,000 
miles, 

With all rubber producing nations 
seeking trade pacts which are ex- 
pected to stabalize the crude rubber 
market, combined with greater pro- 
ductive efficiency of American 
plants, such leaders in the industry 


as Fisk, Firestone, Goodyear, Good- ' 


rich, United States Rubber, Miller, 
General and others, are confident 
that they wil benefit and share more 
than ever with the record-breaking 
prosperily of the automobile indus- 
try. 

Five of: the so-called “big six” 
American tire manufacturers al- 
ready have their own factories in 
England and continental Europe, 
while several are rapidly developing 
new uses for rubber, such as floor- 
ing and rubber transmission and 
conveyor belting. American domi- 
nation.of the tire and rubber indus- 
try, however, is due chiefly to the 
nation’s mechanical resourcefulness 
which gave to the world “mass pro- 
duction,” the engineers declare. 

One of the biggest problems in the 
and an obstacle to big 
scale operations, was the creation of 
dusts, gases and high temperatures 
which had to be conquered. In the 
plant of the Fisk Tire Company at 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., which is typi- 
eal of other large tire factories, 
powerful blower fans are ingenious- 
lv hooked up with air washers, 
steam. heat, cooling coils and miles 
of sheet metal piping for ventilating 
and cooling in the mill, calender and 
heater rooms; for driving out fumes 
in the cementing, drying and solder- 
ing operations; for collecting and 
conveying of dusts and shavings at 
mixings mills, bead and air bag 
huffing machines and wood work- 
ing machinery im the box shop. 

In the Fisk Company's experi- 
mental laboratory where research 
work is conducted, a temperature of 
70 degrees and relative humidity of 
65 per cent is maintained as the best 
for tests. Special exhauslers built 
of non-corrosive material are used 
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for the laboratory exhaust hoods. 
Air under pressure is used for the 
inflation of the inner tubes for hold- 
ing the tire in shape during the vul- 
canizing process. 


Special high suction fans are used 
to vacuum clean the fabric that goes 
into the making of the tire. It is 
quite important that all particles of 
grit and dirt be sucked out of the 
fabric before it is used. Steam 
vapors are pulled out of the vul- 
‘anizing department by large pro- 
peller and disc fans. , 


Before the crude rubber is ready 
for shipment from the foreign plan- 
tations, it must be dried to make it 
easier to handle and to save freight 
costs. This drying is usually done 
by unit heaters, although iarge 
blowers frequently are used sepa- 
rately. One of the largest com- 
panies has developed a secret pro- 
cess for melting the erude rupber 
and bringing if over in ‘tanks, like 
anv liquid. 


One of the largest manufacturers 
in Akron has developed a big mar- 
ket. for reclaimed rubber. The re- 
claimed rubber is first ground up 
like fine coffee or sand and washed. 
After the washing process, the 
water is squeezed out by pressing 
before it goes to the big air driers. 
The air drier is a huge chain con- 
veyor through which air 1s driven. 
Each drier :-has three fans which 
blow 3,000 pounds of air every min- 
ute through the rubber. 


Improvement in’ manufacturing 
processes by the tire companies is 
greatly improving the product, giv- 
ing longer life to the tire and thus 
giving the ultimate consumer more 
value for his money. The research 
staffs of the big makers are working 
earnestly to develep treads and fab- 
ries which will be impervious to or- 
dinary causes of puncture. And 
tehy know, too, that the big share of 


the business will go to the manufac- 


turer who can prove the longest! 
life for ‘his product. 


Statement of the Ownership, Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
Of the Southern Textile Bulletin, publish- 
ed Weekly at Charlotte, N. C., for Octo- 

her 1, 1928. 


State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith. who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business 
manager of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and that the following is. to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership. management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above capition, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912. embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 


That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
husiness managers are: 
Publisher, David Clark. Charlotte, N. 


C.; editor, David Clark, Charlotte, N. C.: 
business manager, Junius M. Smith, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

That the owner is: 
lotte, N. C. 


That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 


David Clark, Char- 


(Signed) Junius M. Smith, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Sth dav of October, 1928. 
(Signed) MIRIAM WATKINS, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Sept. 9, 1929.) 
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For Exacting Requirements of — 


Versatile and High Speed Production 


CAM LOOM DOBBY LOOM 


The New 


(Corte &, NOWLES 
COTTON IXING 
Automatic Loom 
| for 


Cotton, Rayon and Similar Fibres 


Te the NEW COTTON KING, 
_ manufacturers will find the means to more profitable 
production . . . an economic aid to progressive 
management . . . faster and easier weaving .. . 
easier fixing... . 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER ~ - - CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and overseers 


ef every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed blank and 
send it to us. 


Name of Mill. 


Town 


Carder 


6 


F or The 


SorrTesT 


And Most Level Dyeing On Silk, | 
Rayon, Mixtures . 


DYER SOL 


SOUTHERN 
WALTER M. FAILOR 


Box 9R9 Charlotte, N. 


NEUTRASOL Propucrs Corp. 
41 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 
MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradiey 
Cut 2 es in., 1% In., and Ol! Stencil Board 
in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 


ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 


Stencil! ink 


FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradle 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 
Mark Your Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
radiey 
MODEL J Write for Samples 
cuts % in. Letters | A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. and Prices 


é¢ Lénes—Any Length] 106 Beekman St. New York 
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Sliding Scale of Protective 
Hedging 


‘Continued from Page 98) 


’—Sliding scale of protective hedg 
Suggestion for Planning Hedges 
In the beginning of the cotton 

year, when we have sufficient facts 
to form some idea of the probable 
range of price, we determine the 
two extremes we expect. At the low 
point we are to be open with stock 
of cotton and goods, while at the 
high point we are to be fully hedg- 
ed. 

This assumes that we are: carry- 
ing cotton and goods ahead of cloth 
Sales, as 3s. usual, for the past 10 
years. 

Should we have cloth sales ahead 
of cotton purchases, [hen the opera- 
tion would be reversed. By that, L 
mean at the low point we would be 
fully hedged with long cotton con- 
tracts, while at the high point, we 
would be open. In other words, a! 
the high point we would be. sold 
short the full extent of cloth. sales. 

Purely in way of explaming this 
method of operation, but withoul 


any idea of setting up figures, I give 


vou below a table of percentages and 

prices as a guide: 
Stock al 

Risk to Be 


Gents per 
Pound 


Hedged Cotton Fulures 
Per cent 
19 
, | 
| 5 
In this ease, we conelude that the 
price could range between 15 cents 
as an absolute minimum and 25 


cents as a minunum. 
we conclude 


Furthermore, 
the average price 
of the should fall apprixi- 
mately 20 cents. When the price is 
1) cents, we would have outstand- 
ing short cotton contracts to eover 
50 per cent of any eotton en which 
price has been fixed, plus. equiva- 
lent cotton in- cloth earried at risk. 

As the price of cotton advances, 
ihe percentage increases proporlion- 
ately as it is proportion decreased 
with a price decline. In practice, 
the long and short aceount is carried 
as usual, and hedge operalions goy- 
erned by the percentage figure. 

Latitude for Use Of Judgment 

This plan offers plenty of latitude 
to apply one’s judgment of the imnar- 
ket. The range of prices would 
necessarily meet your. ideas and the 
average price against which the 50 
per eent hedge would apply, need 
not necessarily fall exaetly midway 
between the extremes. 

One of our leading cotton future 
houses has only recently very intel- 
ligently worked up figures covering 
the past six years, and concludes 
that the average price for the cur- 
rent year will be 21% cents. Against 
this, we might apply present ad- 
verse position of the spinner to- 
gether with conditions that affect- 
ed the average price last year, and 


SCason 
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conclude that the average price this 
vear should not exceed 20 cents. 

One thing we do know, and that is 
the price will fluctuate betweén a 
low and a high, and that there will 
he the amusement we want in trying 
to guess the extremes and the aver- 
age, but we are not entirely sunk if 
we miss these figures a reasonable 
degree. 


Can’t Figure on Cloth Following 
Cotton Up 


The theory of blind hedging with 
short contracts is that afler buying 
cotton and the price later declines, 
the profit in contracts closed out 
simultaneous with cloth sales will 
offset the decline in cloth. In 
of inerease in cotton, the losses in 
rontracts closed are suposed to be 


offset in the increases in price of 
cloth. This. pre-supposes that cloth 


is going to bob up and down with 
cotton. 

We all know that cloth doesn’t act 
that way, and I doubt that we want 
such cloth 


market. The price 
must be leveled somewhere along 
the line. The consumers of cotton 


cloth have no way to hedge against 
these fluctuations and they have had 
more trouble now than they are en- 
titled to on account of price cutting 
on the part of mills every time cot- 
ton declines a few points. 

When a manufacturer 
hedges 100 per cent, 
price level, he must 
prices of cloth, or absorb his losses 
with cotton advances, in the hopes 
of these losses heing offset by in- 
creased margins on the declines. It 
is this that prompts the statement 
thal blind hedging might become the 
wildest speculation. Stated another 
way, a mill buying coton at 18 cents 
for future use, an! immediately 
placing against rt 100 per cent hedge: 
in the form of future short .con-. 
tracts, is taking a wild chance oi 
advancing his cloth price later 
shouid coton be 22 cents when cloth 
is sold. A far chanee, in the light 
of recent experience! 

Would Reflect Unsold Stock 

[It would seem that when careful 
consideration is given to all. facts 
and conditions, if is obvious that the 


blindly 
regardless of 
fluctuate his 


value of the hedge varies with the 
price, As the price declines below 
the average, the blind hedges be- 


comes increasingly hazardous. 

Another point [I would. make, ts 
that sloek of unsold goods and col- 
ton in the hands of mills through 
this plans would be retlected in the 
cotton futures market, direetly in 
proportion to the price. As price 
advances, the weight of this slock 
is increasing.y felt, while the oppo- 
site is true on declines below the 
average. It should be clearly un- 
derstood that percentage figures ap- 
piv to actual stock at risk and under 
no circumstances do these opera- 
tions apply against proposed con- 
sumption. 

Net profits of Standard Textile 
Products Company totalled $60,000 
for August, of which $20,000 was 
added to reserve for contingencies, 
J. T. Broadbent, president, announc- 
ed. New orders are increasing, he 
added, and the prospects for the 
remaining..months of the year are 
favorable. 


| 
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SOLUBLE PINE OIL 


REPARATIONS containing pine oil are 
| git in de-gumming of natural silk, de-oil- 
ing of rayon, and in the kier boiling of cotton. 
Soluble Pine Oil is an excellent wetting out 
or penetrating assistant in the dye bath. It 1s 
fine for removing oil or greasy stains and has a 


bleaching action which is of value. 


The penetrating solvent and emulsifying 
qualities of Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil in 
soluble form should be of interest to manu- 


facturers. 


Consult us for further particulars. 


HERCULES 


979 Market Street 
Wilmington 


use the Textile 


Delaware 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT, 


“ATLAS BRAND" 


EMERY FILLETING 


‘*The New Flexible"’ **Needs no ‘Damping’ 


Stocks in The Standard 
Boston, Mass., Card-Grinding 
and the South Medium 


TRADE MARK 


||| 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


= 
~ 
~ 
~ 


DRONSF IELD’S 
SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


LEIGH & BUTLER, 
Managing Agents 


FOR SALE 


15—Tape Driven Twisters 200 Spindles each, 214” Ring, 
36” Space, 5 or 6” Traverse. 
bobbins for same. 


These are in first class condition. Prices right. 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, R.1. 


»sonal history, 


CLUTCH SPINDLES, also- 
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Viewpoint of Safety Supervisor on 
Conducting Safety Work 


By D. Frank Lord, Safety Engineer, M. J. Whittall Associates, 


Worcester, 


I Gan say in a very few words that 
I want safety work conducted s0 as 
to show results. 

First, by keeping the, workers at 
their work happy and contented and 
with a clear mind. Second, so as to 
make the production of the plant as 
high as consistent with good prac- 
tice. Third, to establish an experi- 
ence rating that will tend to the re- 
duction of our insurance premiums. 

Then I want the hearty endorse- 
ment of the management. I want 
them to stand back of everything 
that is done sanely for safety. I 
want their suggestions and their 
constructive criticisms. I want the 
co-operation of the employment de- 
partment, and its manager. I feel 
that a medical examination should 
be made of every new man employ- 
ed, with record and data as to his 
condition, in order that he may be 
selected for the right place and. also 
to avoid putting anybody at work 
who has an ailment that would be 
brought out later in the course of 
his employment. After the man is 
employed he should be given a talk 
on safety by the safety enginéer; and 
then turned over to his foreman who 
should give him a more detailed talk 
on safety, and then give him a card 
stating the rules of safety, which he 
signs. Show to him the hazards that 
exist in the position he is about to 
start. 

Then I want a good safety engi- 
neer. This may be a little delicate 
for me to talk on, as it may be more 
or less personal, but there are many 


requirements that I think essential. 


I may have some of them, and then 
I may not, but as this is not a per- 
take it for what it’s 
worth. I want a safefy engineer that 
has enthusiasm and assurance of his 
position in regard to safe and sane 
methods. A man with the abilities 
to reetify faults. A man with the 
tact and ability to establish confi- 
dence among the foremen and the 
workers. A leader but not a driver. 
A man who can investigale impar- 
tially the causes of any accidents 
and suggest remedies. A man who 
has the capability of maintaining 
complete records. One who can go 
about the plant and locate spots 
where hazards exist and be able to 
start the necessary machinery to 
have them rectified. A man who is 
able to go about the plant with the 
insurance inspector at the time in- 
spections are being made to estab- 


‘lish the rating, and be able to show 


that all of the hard and fast rules 
governing guarding might or might 
not be applicable to the individual 
plant. 

Next I want a safety committee 
consisting of men who are the lead- 
ers in the mill. And I am firmly of 
the opinion that foremen, overseers 
and supervisors are the ones to have 
on this committee. This committee 
should be changed every year, re- 


*Address beiore meeting of National 
Safety Council in New York. 


Mass. 


taining of course a sufficient num- 
ber of the old committee so that the 
work of initiating new members may 
be easy. Meetings should be held at 
least twice a month and the meet- 
ings should be conducted in a par- 
liamentary and regular manner in 
order to maintain dignity and har- 
mony. The committee should at all 
times be willing and ready to con- 
sider all suggestions coming from 
whatever source. 


I believe that a suggestion box 


placed in convenient locations about 


the mill where any employee can 
put suggestions is a very good means 
of creating interest. There must be 
harmony: in the committee and by 
harmony I do not mean that every- 
body must agree with everybody 
else, but under the head of harmony 
all should be capable of seeing the 
conditions as the other fellow sees 
them. I want to emphasize the fact 
that leaders are desired and that 
drivers should be discouraged. No 
workman wants to be driven, but 
he is willing to be led. A complete 
record of all the doings of the com- 
mittee should be sent to the man- 
agement and to each member of the 
committee. I have had very little 
experience with the contest element, 
and I am not ready at this time to 
State that I feel that a contest can 
be staged with real good results un- 
less existing conditions of the con- 
testing departments are parallel. I 
believe that the results of safety 
work, in an individual plant are 
much better to be broadcasted. 

In regard to the first aid depart- 
ment I believe that a totally modern 
well kept and sufficient first aid de- 
partment should be maintained in 
every individual plant. The size and 
number employed will vary, of 
course, with the size and number of 
people employed in the plant. I 
would want a doctor with the plant 
for all or part of the time. This 
doctor should make a medical exam- 
ination of new employees, care for 
the accidents as they occur together 
with redressings and keep in close 
touch all of the time with accident 
and health conditions. There should 
of course be in charge at the first 
aid room a registered nurse together 
with such assistants as may be re- 
quired. She should keep records of 
all cases that come to her for treat- 
ment and submit them to the safety 
engineer who should be in charge of 
the entire safety program and he in 
turn through the administrative of- 
fice should prepare reports for the 
state industrial accident board and 
the insurance company. 

I want all men and women em- 
ployees to be told, and have it thor- 
oughly driven home, that all inju- 
ries, no matter how slight, are to be 
cared for in the first aid room, and 
I want the first aid department to 
render the quickest possible treat- 
ment of all injuries. I am firmly of 
the opinion that a well balanced 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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| Joseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
| 1831 1865 1889 


Between the South and the Market 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR. JOSEPH BANCROFT W. T: QUILLEN R. O. COOKE 
President Vice-President _ Vice-President and Manager Secretary and Treasurer 


THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Printers, and Finishers of Fine Fabrics 
Eddystone, Pa. 


JOHN BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President — | DONALD S. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
KENNETH MOLLER, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO._ 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Wilmington, Del. 
Joun Bancrort, Jr. New York Office — 
Sales Mgr. | 290 Broadway 
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WOOL, SILK, COTTON AND RAYONS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN - 
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RADIACTINE 


A NEW SCOURING MATERIAL 
FOR 


Removes Mineral Oils and Carbon Spots 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 


708-710 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Not Sensitive to Hard Water 


Not Injurious to the Fiber, Due to Absence 


of Free Alkali 


Excellent Dye Assistant and Wetting-out Agent 
Unsurpassed Softener for Hosiery of Any Kind 


Paterson, N. J. 
Providence, R. I. San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 485 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


HARRIS 


TRADE Mad PAT OFF 


GREASES 


See our exhibit at the 


Southern Textile Exposition 
Space A—118 . 


A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Leaders in 


Steam Engine and Turbine Lubrication 
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Physical Properties of Rayon 


AYON entered the field of textile 

fibers because of one character- 
istic—luster. Silk was then the only 
fiber with a high luster, but its 
price restricted its use to luxury 
articles. The low price of rayon as 
compared to silk has been a domi- 
nant factor in rayvon’s phenomenal 
growth. With price and luster ac- 
counting for rayon’s popularity up 
to the present time, what has the 
future.in store for these man-made 
chemical fibers? Research must 
answer this question. 

Style Governs Types 

Style will play a leading part in 
directing research into the proper 
channels. Years ago a tendency 
was manifested that the high me- 
tallic luster of rayon should give 
way to a dull, full-bodied appear- 
anee. It also became apparent that 
that a softness more nearly ap- 
proaching silk was desired. Research 
on the part of the manufacturers 
developed the so-called finé-filament 
or super-extra type of yarn, not 
only in the regular sizes then in 
use, but in the newer fine deniers. 
The ever increasing popularity. of 
produets made from this new type 
of rayon is sound proof of the value 
of research coupled with a proper 
interpretation of the style tend- 
encies and new uses. ‘ 

Research Should Be Utilized 

Schools, universities and specjal- 
ists, either in co-operation with the 
rayon producers or independently, 
are daily adding to our fund of in- 
formation on the physical proper- 
ties of rayon. These facts and find- 
ings, as they are brought out, 


should be earefully noted by every ° 


textile manufacturer and merchant. 
They should pe of great value in 
the improvement of processing 
rayon in the. plant and moreover, 
might suggest new and novel uees. 
A thorough knowledge of the prop- 
erties of rayon are absolutely essen- 
tial to” suecessful methods. in its 
use. Tio go slightly beyond the 
limits of. rayon’ invites disaster. 
Most of the troubles so far. experi- 
enced with rayon have been @direct- 
ly traced to misuse and a disregard 
of its limitations. 
Laundry Tests of Rayon Fabrics 
The most universally known prop- 
erty of rayon is its lack of strength 
when wet. Much new and accurate 
information has been recently pub- 
lished on this subject. It should be 
freely used to dispense the belief 
still prevalent in many minds that 
rayon disintegrates in water. Tests 
made by a prominent association of 
textile manufacturers in collabora- 
tion with laundries have absolutely 
disproved this. After working out 
a satisfactory wash room formula 
and procedure, the fabrics, consist- 
ing of cotton and rayon mixtures 
and all rayon, were given twenty 
separate and distinct washings. 


-Tests for strength were made by 


the Grab Method of Test as specified 
by the Federal ‘Specifications 
Board. The summary of results 
proved that even though the fab- 
rics showed some loss of strength 
after one washing, continued wash- 
ings did not. cause further loss. The 
surprising fact was disclosed that 


whereas cotton after twenty wash- 
ings maintained only 87% per cent 
of its original strength, the rayon 


‘content of the cotton-rayon cloth 


came through with 92 per cent of its 
original strength. The rayon also 
retained its original luster, smooth- 
ness and softness. This same asso- 
ciation also conducted experimen's 
in conjunction with a large dry 
cleaning establishment. Careful 
checking after three dry cleanings 
showed that the samples, cotton and 
rayon mixtures, did not vary in 
width, weight, count or strength to 
any appreciable extent from the 
original cloth. Research has solv- 
ed this problem and dispelled a pop- 
ular fallacy. : 
Effect of Tension on Rayon 

Investigation of the effect of ten- 
sion’ on rayon has brought out 
many useful facts. The National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers made tests for strength on 150 
denier of various makes. The single 
end was used as a basis for the tests 
and required a weight of 7 ounces 
to break the strand. Tests made by 
other agencies sum up the matter 
by saying that rayon has one-half 
of the strength of silk, equals col- 
ton, and surpasses wool. Rayon, in 
the process of breaking, stretches 
or rather elongates from 16 to 25 
per cent. The variation in this. 


‘elongation seems to have no effect 


on or relation to strength. In the 
testis mentioned above, the strong- 
est sample broke at 7.8 ounces with 
17 per cent elongation, whereas two 
other samples made by different 
producers broke at 7.5 ounces with 
a 25 per cent elongation. Although 
cotton and rayon have the same 
breaking strength, cotton only has 
an elongation of 5 to 8 per cent. 


Effects of Tension in Processing 

This excessive elongation of rayon 
when under tension is the source of 
most of the trouble experienced in — 
processing. The critical point in the 
elongation is reached when half the 
pull necessary to break the strand is 
reached. Up to this point tension 
produees little stretch, but after 
this point has been overstepped, 
considerably stretch. Elasticity of 
rayon up to this point is about 80%, 
for breakage is exerted, the elasti- 
city rapidly decreases to about 30 
per cent.. Hence the properties of 
rayon before and after this critical 
point are quite different ,irrespec- 
tive of when this extra pull was ex- 
erted. This point of half the break- 
ing tension is sometimes called the 
elastic limit of unstrained rayon. It 
is, therefore, easily seen that in pro- 
cessing rayon the tension must be 
kept down to the lowest possible 
point consistent with results desir- 
ed. Friction, in addition to causing 
broken filaments, reduces the capa- 
city of the thread to bear tension. 

A Practial Example 

A practical example of the effect 
of excessive tension would work out 
as follows. An average strand of 


150 denier, viscose type, will elon- 
gate approximately 20 per cent and 
break with a pull of 7% ounces. 
The critical point of half the pull 
would be equal to a tension pull. of 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Motorizing Minimum Cost 


Laurens Cotton Mills, in their 
changeover from mechanical to. electric 
drive, are assured of satisfactory and con- 
tinuous operation at minimum expense. 
Note the ease of fitting the motors and 
Texrope Drives to the present shafting 
without expensive structural changes. 


The Texrope Drive solves the problem of 
short centers; is free from vibration; gives 


' smooth starting—a sort of cushioning 
effect; requires no lubrication; and is 
noiseless and efficient in operation. 

5 Allis-Chalmers Roller Bearing Motors require atten- 
; tion only a few times yearly. The grease packed 
y bearings are an assurance against oil drip; the steel 
. frames and silver brazed rotors are indestructible, 
f and the extra sealed insulation is protection against 
; dirt or moisture. The 16 - 30 h.p. motors in this in- 
1 stallation, each driving one lineshaft, insure flexi- 
3 bility of operation. 

) 

3 ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 

t MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

, Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Textile Grinding Machinery 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Worcester, Mass.,U.S.A. 


Grinders for the 
Textile Industry 


The problems of the textile mill have been con- 
tinuously studied by us, with the result that 
Cotton Card Grinders, Napper Roll Grinders, 
Calender Roll and other Grinders have been 
perfected and improved to the highest point of 


efficiency. 


In 1868 B. S. Roy invented the 
traverse grinder which com- 


GRINDERS are 


pletely revolutionized card Standard Equipment 
grinding. In the sixty years that ; 

have followed Roy Grinpers in Textile Mills 
have been specified for accuracy . 

and long life under hard usage. Everywhere 


400 MILL FAMOUS N 


500 C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers whoare getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, 5. C. 
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Viewpoint of Safety 
Supervisor on Conducting 
Safety Work 


(Continued from Jage 104) 


program on the question of indus- 
trial health should be carried out. 


. No man or woman can render for 


themselves or for their employers 
the best work if he or she is not well 
and healthy. And this to my mind 
extends into the question of mental- 
ity to a- very large extent. No person 
can leave a home in which there is 
sickness and trouble and come to his 
job able to render his best, and so 
to improve this condition I believe 
that a family health service should 
be rendered by the plant doctor and 
nurses. 

The Workmen's Inspection Com- 
mittee should not be too large. I 
find from personal experience that 
three men chosen from different 
departments of the mill can carry 


out the work of inspection very sat- 


isfactorily. These are men who can 
be spared from the. position they 
occupy without loss to themselves 
or to the management. They should 
make notes. as they pass about the 
mill of any place that they find 
unsafe, and once a month get to- 
gether with the chairman of the 
safety committee and the safety 
engineer and talk over the faults 
which they have found and the con- 
ditions that exist. A report should 
then be completed and made ready 
for submitting at the next meeting 
of the safety committee for action. 

Probably one of the best means of 
spreading safety education is by 
means of the bulletin board. These 
bulletin boards should be placed 
throughout the mill where the 
workmen are passing. The posters 
should be placed upon a neat and 
suitable kind of bulletin § board. 
Nothing so detracts from the dignity 
of the board or the posters as to be 
placed in a slovenly and careless 
manner. Everything in connection 
with accident prevention should be 
neat and orderly. Posters should ‘be 
selected for showing in particular 
parts of the mill that deal with the 
work that ts carried on in the im- 
mediate vicinity. I cannot imagine 
a bigger farce than to post a bulletin 
dealing with railroad accidents or 
an automobile accident in a weave 
room. These should be retained and 
1 believe that a certain number of 
the general service posters can be 
used to good advantage in the main 
entrance, halls, lobbies and meeting 
places. Nothing is so stale as an old 
bulletin poster and I strongly rec- 
ommend that posters should be 
changed every week and if you have 
more than one plant, posters can be 
used intermittently. 

You can post it for a week then 
lake if down and ‘save it for a few 
months and use it again. The work- 
man wants to know something of 
the records of results that have been 
achieved through what may well be 
called efforts on his part and to that 
end I believe that a public record 
bulletin be posted in a conspicuous 
place in the mill yard giving the 
number of accidents each day, total 
for the week, total for the month, 
and the total for the past year. Much 
interest I believe is developed in 
such a board. 
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With a successful safety depart- 
ment working sanely and consist- 
ently the following are some of the 
results that can be actieved: 1. 
Increased contentment; 2. increased 
production; 3. decreased insurance 
premiums; 4. a full measure of sat- 
isfaction. 


A New industrialiem 


The current issue of Holland’s, 
the Magazine of the South, carries a 
very interesting article by Louis F. 
Hart on “The New Industrialism in 
the Old South.” 

In his article Mr. Hart points out 
that the old reasons heard since 
childhood by most Southerners for 
cotton mills coming South ts a fal- 
lacy. He says: 

“Here I encountered more diver- 
sity of opinion, but the consensus 
sifted down to the following: 


“First, that Southern labor, re- 
cruited from the highland country, 
is of relatively pure Anglo-Saxon 
stock, easy to train highly 
adaptable to the vocation of mills 
operated, as well as being disposed 
to return a full day’s work.for a 
full day’s pay. Second, that the 
prevalence of open weather in the 
South cuts construction and operat- 
ing costs. Third, that Southern tax 
and labor laws are favorable to capi- 


tal and that local sentiment invites 


it. Fourth, that power costs in the 
South, which is now developing its 
own mountain streams, compare fa- 
vorably with those anywhere in the 
country, while the adequacy of the 
power supply is assured through a 
widely ramified. hook-up of pro- 
jects.” 

The above statement of Mr. 
Hart's which was madé after a close 
study of the textile industry over an 
area extending from Texas to Vir- 
ginia, speaks well for the industrial 


-future of the South, observes the 


Concord Tribune. If Southern labor 
is above the average, weather condi- 
tions favorable, tax and labor laws 
encourage capital and motive power 
is plentiful for the textile industry, 
those same advantages are adaptable 
to other industries. Not only the 
eyes of America but the eyes of the 
world are now turned toward the 
South as a field for industrial devel- 
opment. 


This is evident by the ten million 
dollar project at Rome, Ga., which is 
backed by La Soie de Chatillion of 
Italy. The American-Bemberg Cor- 
poration, understood to be a German 
owned concern, early in 1927 com 
pleted the first unit of a large rayon 
plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., and 
shortly thereafter began work on a 
second unit to be completed and 
placed in operation this year. The 
American Glanzstoff Corporation, 
also understood to be German owned, 
started work in the summer of 1927 
on the first unit of rayon p:ant near 
the Bemberg development, and ac- 
cording to Mr. Hart in the current 
issue of Holland’s, the Magazine of 
the South, any number of American 
textile mills are now moving South 
or new companies are being organ- 
ized to operate in the South. 

And on top of these comes the 
$10,000,000 rayon plant to be erected 
at Asheville.—Gastonia Gazette. 
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Cotton Spinners know that too much processing actually takes the life 


out of the individual cotton fibers and does real injury to the quality of 
the yarn. 


The Casablancas System 
Long Draft Spinning 


produces maximum uniformity of yarn with the minimum of pro- 
cessing,—thus preserving the strength and spirality or “grip” of 
the individual fibers. | 


And It Greatly Reduces 
Production Costs, Too 


See it at work in cotton mills near yours. Try it out in your mill. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Casablancas System at the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, either at the Monaghan Plant at Greenville, S. C., or the 
Apalache Plant at Greer, S. C. We also extend an invitation to visit the 
Piedmont Manufacturing Company at Piedmont, S. ©. 


Yarn 


American. Casablancas Corporation 


12 Pearl Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


66 Leonard Street. 
New York City. 
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Brief History of Southern Exhibitors yond the critical point and elastic easily removable coating that can 
Textile Exposition ‘. D. Oly — chairman; T. S. limit. Therefore when the tension almost be shaken off. 
| Jackson, Jan Vaughan, Jr. W. P. is removed there will be an elonga- 
et trem Page ft Vaughan. tion of the thread of approximately Rayon Is Healthful 
-~—i men have been \ he ax- Finance 6.7—or 30 per cent off 10 per cent. 
rates zim: was } sartie Geo. Wrigley, chairman; Thos. I. - Moreover the elastic limit of this A recent survey was very care- 
* ain salen ‘pe (lnglesby, L. M. McBee, Jr., David L. last thread has been raised so that fully conducted to determine the 
=ails. Ewerw exhibitor knows him, orris. J. H. Spencer, John R. White. if 5 ounces pull is again used it will amount of rayon underwear sold per 
a te nial wonsieen al ede. Parking elongate only 3.3 per cent. It is very year as compared to that made from 
s i va Five are & U. Beattie, chairman ; L. W. apparent that we have here two ab- other fibers. The findings showed 
Hammond, J. H. Huff. solutely different sizes of rayon that that 38 per cent of all sold was ray- 
: s than Reservations will naturally not look alike in a on. There is no doubt as to the 
“ay ees am Milton ( Smith, D. R. Dickson. piece of cloth or take the dye the style value of rayon underwear. 
i Hampton Smith. same. Unfortunately when these What about the health value? Again 
a ° ‘ : Visitors strained ends are wetted and dried, research comes to the front with 
se Lee ©. Harris, chairman; W. P. they recover practically all of their real facts, in this case made by the 
Alester Furman, John original stretch resulting in uneven Department of Textile Industries al 
: tla siyrine Holmes, Edwin Howard, Noland tension or tight ends, that are not at Leeds University. ‘The facts are 
A. Piper, all apparent until the cloth is wet. that “wool and rayon, viscose type, 
Woodward, take up moisture more efficiently 
’ 4 = Welcoming Rayon Withstands Action of — than cotton and that under similar 
Calhewa W.. P. Conyers, chairman. Sunlight conditions hey can hold moisture for 
er. Such large quantities of rayon are approximately double the length of 
, D Physical Properties Of used in draperies that Dr. Gimmer, time that cotton can.” The relative 
E it Rayon a German scientist, investigated the ligures are: 3 Rayon viscose type) 
jet effect of weather conditions and 16, wool 16, silk 41%, eotton 8, cellu- 
sunlight on rayon as compared to lose acetate 7%, and linen 7. This 
+ Continued from Page 106) 
: other fibers. The resuits showed university has under way a three 
FS W iltia 3% ounces. Now say that in th: that silk loses value after 200 hours year research program to cover the 
= r F. vormal winding operation, the pull exposure to sunlight and rayon hygienic properties, effect of dyes, 
om Wa <eried was 3 ounces. This is well -stood up for 900 hours. This com- drying properties, heat retaining 
‘< vnd if the stretch is 5 percent while pared with 400 hours for jute, 940 properties, etc., of the fibers as used 
Ady ixoes 2 the right srle of the eritieal poin hours for cotton, 990 hours for flax. for underwear. Such figures and 
‘ roan . #& Inder ftenspon. approximate ely 80 per and 1120 hours for raw wool. No data as presented are of real value 
alex will be reeovered. or the need for the drapery manufacturer to all persons interested in textiles. 
strand. will only have a natural feel that rayon will cause him For instance, there fabrics that need 
| - \ Siz ongation of one per cent. If, due trouble. And to’bring out another as in other fibers, merely forming an 
i W. Th 4 faulty adjustments. a strain equal real selling point, photo-micro- hygroscopic yarns, and from the re- 
Aritemebebe >} ounees is puf on the strand, graphs were made of very dirty and search as conducted above, accurate 
E. . BL stretch will be at least 10 pes dusty rayon drapes. These showed data is at hand for the proper selec- 
z E The pull of 5 ounces is be- that dir!. does not penetrate rayon tion of a fiber.—Rayon Journal. 
OBBIN MAKER 
) MAKE US YOUR B 
ROLLS BOBBINS 
UNDERCLEARER MULTIPLE HOLE FEELER 
FOSTER WINDER 
INTERMEDIATE 
WARP 
“SPOOLS TWISTER 
rweren SPEEDER 
FILLING 


METAL PROTECTED 


ENAMELED BOGE NG 
oF ALL KINDS 


CONES AND SUTTS 


MeUCUN 
Lé Me. 


Bobbin and Spool Manufacturers 


We Are Specialists in Manufacturing Automatic Loom and Rayon Bobbins of All Type 


FLAX AND JUTE 
METAL PROTECTED 
DUCK FILLING 
UNIVERSAL WINDERS 
WOOL FILLING 

WOOL WARP 

RAYON 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. ‘. 
44-4 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. C. 
Tex2zs Mill Supply Co.. Ime.. Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


to be rewound to owr mearest factory. We use our own special point hardened 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


: For Prompt Service send vour Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins 


lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOBBIN 


are essential 


GOOD SPIN 


Bobbins made to fit your spindles properly and best ada@erHed mn isi 


for the numbers of yarn you are spinning will give vow more sand sethe 
work. 


Good bobbins quickly pay for themselves. 


Special attention should be given to the size and stew) sspinnin: 


bobbins used in connection with filling wind: To gerthedull beeretits o 


filling wind the bobbins should be designed to meet the particizin cond: 


but also speed of front rolls, staple of cotton and other faemirs: 


For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins; |ftwelnhewe an 


filling wind, that will best answer your requirements, feehfreecivwrite u 
and we will give you the benefit of our experience. 


The 


Chicopee, Mass. 


Southern Agent, A. B. Carter. (castonta: 


tions in each mill. Not alone should the style of spindles: travexwise: diem 
eter of ring and numbers of yarn to be spun, be taken inti. canssieeration 


questions as to the size or style of a spinning bobbin) ethee dervwarp 
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VANDERBILT 
HOTEL 


@ 


Thirty. fourth Street East 
at Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 


DMIRABLY situated 

on the Crest of Mur- 
ray Hill. It is convenient 
to the business, shopping 
and theatre centers and to 
the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central Railway 
Terminals. B. & O. Motor 
Coaches stop at the en- 
trance. 


Its clientele is made up of 
intelligent travellers from 
all parts of the World. 
One finds in the dining 
rooms excellent service and 
a perfect cuisine. Every 
bedroom is an_ outside 
room and each one has its 
own private bath. 


TARIFF 


Single room with bath 
$4.50 per day and up 


Double room with bath 
$8 per day and up 


@ 


WALTON: H. MARSHALL 
Manager. 
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A. C. M. A. Board Meeting 


The board of governors of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association will meet in November, 
at a date yet to be chosen, to select 
a place for holding the annual con- 
vention of 1929 and to consider var- 
ious other matters of business. This 
meeting probably will be held at 
Charlotte. 

An effort will be made before the 
hoard at that meeting to have Char- 
lotte chosen as the convention cil. 
This city, in which headquarters of 
the association are located, has not 
entertained the convention in about 
20 years. 


Factors of Influence That 
Are Working in Producing 
Channels 


After getting around in the pri- 
mary gray cloth market during the 
last few days a merchant concludes 
that one of the chief menaces is 
mills lies in the recommendations of 
some smaller selling agents who ad- 
vise all sorts of plans for increasing 
business by means of new buildings 
and the installation of new equip- 
ment. He states: “I never before 
appreciated how much day dream- 
ing there is rampant in the trade 
until I got around and heard so 
many so-called constructive ideas 
promulgated.” | 

In a number of cases the inten- 


‘ tion is to add to production with the 


object of taking business away from 
older. and less efficiently equipped 
plants. Those who make the pro- 
posals forget that it must cost close 
to $60 per spindle to get started, 
while’ the older: companies have 
gone through such difficult compe- 
tition that they often fail to figure 
in overhead in going after orders. 

Whatever advantage might accrue 
from the faster running machinery 
would easily be offset by the lack 
of figuring on what it costs to make 
and sell goods. “When I tell those 
whom I meet that there is only one 
way to make a profit in the present 
market and explain that it is by 
means of speculation they usually 
show surprise. Yet it is a fact that 
some of the most suceessful cloth 
manufacturers have grown rich in 
no other way.” 

The factor then mentioned one of 
the ablest mill men who recently 
died and who accumulated a num- 
ber of plants through uncanny cot- 
ton buying judgment. “If he made 
a profit on his goods it was inciden- 
tal to his profitable buying of raw 
cotton,” it was explained. “There is 
possibly one one in a million who 
could do what he did, yet many 
think they are equally shrewd with- 
out being so.” 

The man told of discussing busi- 
ness conditions with a mill man and 
advised him to sell his product to 
the close of the year and. go short of 
cotton. “That would be gambling,” 
was the answer. “But you are at 
present gambling because you are 
long on cotton and expect a firmer 
market and are accumulating yard- 
age with such an eventuality in 
mind,” was the rejoinder. : 

In another case the merchant 
came across a wealthy Southern 


resident who decides he wants to 
build a cotton mill because he is 
afraid to leave his money to his son. 
He was advised to leave it in trust 
and avoid losing his fortune entire!y 
during such competitive times. Nev- 
ertheless he was looking around for 
suggestions as to what sort of a 
plant would appear advisable to the 
various advisors with whom he 
came in contact. 


Nothing more was intended by the 
illustration than to imply that there 
are wealthy men who ean think in 
terms of only the cotton goods busi- 
ness and would further add to their 
own disturbance of mind, while 
bringing affliction to others of théir 
own kind. “It is the hardest thing 
in the world to convince such men 
that they are risking their invest- 
ments when they try to increase 
production in a market that is try- 
ing to reach salvation through cur- 
tailment,” came by way of explana- 
tion. 

A further problem which came to 
his mind was that dealing with mills 
that met with little interference in 
their particular specialty and find 
others coming in for a share of it. 
They start off by breaking prices 
worse than those who are buying 
their way in, assuming themselves 
powerful enough to eliminate their 
new competitors. 

Such an attitude is taken to be 
wrong because the merchant held 
that no one has the right to sup- 
pose he can maintain an almost 
complete monopoly in his chosen 
field. During the last year: or so a 
number of market difficulties hing- 
ed around such efforts to keep oth- 
ers from stepping in after they were 
already started. The result is that 
mills have fought for the available 
business, but are coming around to 
see the futility of pressing one an- 
other too hard—New York Journal 
of Commerce. 


German Firm to Use 
Machinery in Making 
Persian Type Rugs 


Berlin, Germany.—Persian carpets 
will shortly be turned out by ma- 
chine here, each machine, it is stat- 
ed, doing the work of approximately 
60 hand workers. The system em- 
ployed has been developed by the 
Zivnostenska Bank of Prague, which 
financed the inventor, Jules Banyal. 
All rights and patents for Germany 
were acquired by David & Co., car- 
pet manufacturers, of Katsehau, 
Upper Silesia, for use in their Ber- 
lin factory. 

Attempts to obtain exact copies 
of hand-knotted Persian carpets by 
machine have been numerous but so 
far unsuccessful. However, the car- 
pet machine of the Banyai system, 
after lengthy experiments, has been 
found to meet all requirements with 
the result that the carpets turned 
out by it cannot be. distinguished, 
providing proper materials are used, 
from the hand-knitted product of 
the Persian native. Ancient and 
modern patterns can be copied. Sev- 
eral of the machines already are at 
work in the David & Co. plant and 
the first carpets of this type will 
appear in the market shortly. 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Hxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


STANDARD 


MACHINE BOLTS 
Ask Your 
Supply Dealer for Them 
We Specialize in All Kinds of 
Bolts and Nuts 
For 


Textile Machinery 


standard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. I. 


New York's Newest Hotel 
Pirradilly 


_ 227 West 45th Street 
At B'way—New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath, Electric 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.00 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 


Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


F. D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


Even widths, sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long. staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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“For Real Efficiency and Quality Work” 


Untversal Standard Travelers 


Manufactured By 


Ring Traveler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND | GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANTONIO SPENCER, 
President 


AMOS M. BOWEN. 


Treasurer 


RING TRAVELERS 


Whenever guaranteed quality and uniformity in ring travelers are required, the trav- 
elers specified are always UNIVERSAL STANDARD. 


This is because years of experience and comparison with other makes of travelers 
_ have made the U. S. RING TRAVELERS the UNIVERSAL STAN DARD, from North 
to South, East to West, and in Foreign Countries. 


OUR > 


Mr. ANTONIO SPENCER, 
Mr. Amos M. Bowen, Treasurer 


OUR 


Representatives 


Mr. P. VaucHan, Greenville, S. C. 
Mr. OLIver B. Lanp, Athens, Ga. 
Mr. Geo. H. H. Grizican, Providence, R. I. 


Will be at the Eighth Southern Textile Ex position, Greenville, S. C., to welcome old and 
new friends, explain to them many new features that have been developed within our own 
organization. U. S. RING TRAVELERS are obtainable in various types to meet each particu- 
lar need in Spinning and Twisting. 
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RING TRAVELER 
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VACATION 
TIME 


TRY THE COOL PLACES 


IN THE. 


SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 


OF 
WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
EASTERN TENNESSEE 
AND | 
NORTH GEORGIA 


‘The Land of the Sky’’ 


Jersey Seashore Resorts 
Old Point Comfort 
(Including 
New Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Hotel) 
Virginia Beach 
(Including New Hotel Cavalier) 
Beaches at Ocean View (Norfolk) 
Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick and 
Jacksonville 
Mountain and Lake Region of 
New England 
Resorts on the Great Lakes 
The Black Hills of South Dakota 
Pacific Northwest _Colorado 
California Resorts National Parks 
Lake Region of Canada 
Canadian Northwest 


REDUCED FARES 


TO 
.ALL SUMMER TOURIST RESORTS 
TICKETS ON SALE DAILY 
BEGINING MAY 15TH, GOOD UNTIL OCTOBER 31ST 


Write for List of Summer Resort Hotels and Boarding houses; . 
also Boys’ Camps and Girls’ Camps 


CONSULT TICKET AGENTS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 


Rockford, 
Framingham, Mass. Warp fying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 
Automatic Spoolers 

High Speed Warpers 


Knotters 
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Chain Store Worries 


There are good reasons to believe 
that manufacturers are becoming 
more worried than they have been 
about the astounding development 
of chain stores. Some prominent 
officials of trade associations have 
said so publicly. Most manufactur- 
ers indeed realize and confess 
frankly that they will be far worse 
off when they have only a few large 
customers than they. were when 
they were when they had many 
small ones. And yet the manufac- 
turers do not seem to know just 
what they are going to do about 
their situation. | 

A good many years ago the whole- 
salers were blamed for the growth 


chains. Now the manufactur- 
ers find themselves in the same 
plight. in which the wholesalers 


were log ago, and they are not com- 
fortable. Taking their own troubles 
seriously, they forget their laughter 
over” the wholesalers, while the 
wholesalers, or those of them who 
survive, have their turn to smile. 


Not only do the manufacturers fear . 


such buying power as the chain 
stores wield but also they tremble 
at prevailing methods. Not only do 
the chains play one seller against 
another, to the detriment of all, but 
they often threaten, and In many 
instances they have made good their 
threats, to enter the manufacturing 
field; and to this what can the man- 
ufacturers say? 
ed one iron in the fire that is too 
hot to hold, yet they fear to let go. 
And these conditions are not pecu- 


liar lo any one trade. 


Obviously while the manufactur- 
ers are selling goods to the chains 
it would be unwise, not to say suici- 
dal, to do anything openly inimical 
to them. But why not make friends 
with the retailers? Why not have 
the men of the best brains in the 
various associations of manufactur- 
ers give counsel and advice to the 
distributors? The latter are s0 
numerous that they have a strong 
public appeal, indeed are as appeal- 
ing as the farmers. Their influence 
might easily prove a decisive fac- 
tor in the chain store controversy. 
—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


New Rayon Draperies _ 
in Modernistic Spirit 

Featured by Savona 
Charlotte, N. €. — The Savona 
Manufacturing Company of Char- 
lotte, through its selling agents, is 
showing an attractive ombre strip- 
ed rayon and cotton drapery in a 
range of four colors this being the 
initial product of their new policy, 
it is reported, of styling up their 
line to meet the consumer demand 
luxurious and colorful interior fab- 
rics in the modern manner. Three 
shades of one color are blended. it 
is said, in the rayon warp and a 
nubbed cotton yarn in a contrasting 
color is used for the filling. A par- 
ticularly attractive combination is 
the use of three shades of gold 
shading into bronze and crossed 


with a French blue. 


A consumer survey is said (o have 
been made according to the mill, and 


They have grasp-. 
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the women prefer purchasing 36- 
inch material to be hung full width 
on each side of the window rather 
than splitting a 50-inch material. 
The opinion has been expressed that 
the more luxurious trend of modern 
decoration is responsible for this re- 
action against a 25-inch hanging 
when a 36-inch affords more attrac- 
tive draping. 

This Charlotte plant will continue 
to develop damasks and brocades in 
50-inch widths. These numbers are 
also being resttyled with considera- 
tion for the style value of all-cotton 
damasks in new colors and heavier 
quality. It is also reported thal 
Savona bedspreads in_ interesting 
new designs and color combinations 
are being developed, using both 
rayon and cotton. 


The Mechanical Age 


A visitor to this world from an- 
other planet would surely be a little 
confused by the mixture of respect 
und fear with which all who earn 
their daily bread in industry regard 
the machine and the mechanical age. 
A pride in machinery, in mechanical 
progress, and in labor-saving seems 
fo go with a fear of their conse- 
quences, witness the often pathetic 
attempts to avoid or to alleviate 
such consequences. Perhaps the 
{ruth of the matter, as Mr. Bertrand 
Russell has recently written, is that 
“machines have altered our way of 
life but not our mstincts.”. There is 
clearly, on that account, the greater 
scope for the industrial psychologist 
and the welfare worker to leach the 
leaders and the workers in industry 
how best their ways and their in- 
stincts may be reconciled. In the 
absence of more scientific guidance 
industry is, for the present, domi- 
nated by two main. schools of 
thought. The one gives in to the 
machine during working hours and 
looks for escape from its inhuman 
regularity of rhythm to increased 
leisure put to the best purpose; the 
other will not acknowledge’ the 


power of the machine even in the 


workshop. and looks for ways of 
softening its tyranny during the 
working day itself. The one school 
will approve of the semi-ruralization 
of the urban worker on the lines 
described by a correspondent who 
discusses American industrial con- 
ditions. The other school would 
undertake a complete reorganization 
of factory methods, would draft 
workers from one semi-skilled job 
to another in the factory—offering 
a premium to those workers who 
are willing to learn new tasks—and 
would adopt every possible way of 
reducing monotony to a minimum. 
The first school has the broader and 
the easier method of attack, but our 
correspondent’s description of armed 
strike-breakers does not make the 
American example a_ particularly 
happy one. The second school has 
the harder but the worthier task: it 
recognizes; at any rate, the duty of 
industry to improve conditions for 
which it is. directly responsible. 
Both schools have so far done little 
more than survey the problem, and 
if cannot be dented that there is 
waiting for the scientific investiga- 
for a problem as urgent and as im- 
portant as any in the laboratory.— 
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FABREEKA 
BELTING 


Can replace both leather and rubber 
Is waterproof and steam proof 
Does not stretch nor shrink 
Is very flexible 


Has long life 


When worn or damaged, can be saved for use elsewhere, slit to narrower 
width and stripped of plies to reduce thickness. 


After slitting, edges are still smooth and belt is not out of balance. 


edge. 


Kabreeka Belting Company 


120 High Street, Boston 
New York Chicago 
461 Eighth Avenue 529 South Franklin Street 


Wear due to shifters does no damage to the clean, straight Fabreeka 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for 


SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. : 


New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, 


Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


48 and 45 Worth Street, New York 


Selling Agents For 


Southern Cotton Mills 


Philadelphia Boston 
San Francisco Chicago 
Cincinnati 


Baltimore 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


St. Joseph 


Shanghia (China) 


Minneapolis 


Wellington. Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis 
San Francisco 


Dallas 


Amory. e Co, 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
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Cotton Goods 


New York. — Continued improve- 
ment in the condition of the cotton 
goods market was noted last week. 
Sales began to grow smaller toward 
the close, due to the tendency of 
many buyers to wait fof the ginning 
report on Monday. However, the 
volume of business done since the 
previous week has been ‘very en- 
couraging and the general tone of 
the market is more promising than 
for some. time. It is pointed out 
here that the policy of keeping pro- 
duction ia line with sales making 
for a much firmer basis in the mar- 
ket. It is believed that the continu- 
ation of this policy will lay the 
foundation .for the most profitable 


prices that the mills have experi- ' 


enced in a long time. 


Sales of print cloths and sheetings 
were generally smaller after the 
middle of the week, bul a moderate 
volume for the entire week was 
noted, with some improvement in 
the price situation. 


Prices were firm on print cloths. * 


Spot and nearby of 64x60, 5.35 yard 
sold at 7% cents, with this price 
firm in first hands. Some small lots 
sold in second hands at one-six- 
feenth less. For 68x72, 4.75 yard, 9 
was paid for: contract. Spots con- 
tinue very scaree, and are quoted in 
second hands at one-quarter prem- 
ium. Spots of the 60x48s, 6.25 yard 
are nof plentiful. The market on 
this sfyle is considered as firm at 
6% cents. The market on 80 
squares, 4.00 yard at 10%; the 72x76, 
4.25 yard are quoted at 9%, with 
some goods again quoted at three- 
quarters; 64x56, 5.50 yard at 7%: 
44x40, 8.20 yurd sold at 5 cents; 48 
squares, 7.45 yard sold at 5%. 


Bag trade inquiry was for 30-inch 
4-yard sheetings, quoted up an 
eighth to 8%ec: 40-inch, 4-yard, sold 
al dic; 40-inch, 3.75-yard, quoted a! 
852c, and 40-inch, 425 yard quoted 
at 75c. A number of other sheei- 
ings were advanced, but what sales 
were made were for quick deliveries 
ond in small amounts. The 36-inch, 
3-vard were quoted at 10%4c, 37-inch 


3.50-yard at 9%. 36-inch 6.15-yvard at 


32-inch, 6.25-yard at 40- 
inch, 2.50-yard at 12%e and 40-inch, 
3.60-vard at 9%e to 9%ec. 

The good potential demand. for 
combed broadeloths which was un- 
covered during the past two weeks 


is continuing to have a strengthening 
influence upon prices. Close to 
seventy-five thousand pieces of 128x 
68 and 144x76 singles have been 
moved since the improvement com- 
menced and with the additional! 
business that has come through this 
week, the total is probably much 
larger than indicated by this figure. 
Several years ago that yardage 
would not be considered impressive, 
but it laoks substantial compared 
with the hand-to-mouth buying of 
the past season. November-Decem- 
ber delivery of a fairly good make 
of 128x68 sold at 17% cents; a less 
choice make sold for October at 
16%. The situation in 144x76 singles 
is still stronger. Most good makes 
are held at 19 cents, some quote one- 
eighth, and deliveries on the ma- 
jarity of qualities are well into the 
end of the year. Certain makes are 
sold up beyond January on present 
production. 


Carded broadcloths were firmer 
and quiet, 80x60s at 9c, 90x60s al 
{0c, sold, with 104%c asked by some: 
100x60s at dic, and 112x60s quoted at 
12%c. The 39-inch 4-yard twills 
were quoted at 10%c and 4.25-yard 
at 10%. Several mills quoted paja- 
ma checks 64x60s at 7%4c, 72x80s at 
8%&c and 80 squares at 10%. Recen! 
sales of print cloth dobbies running 
to fair yardage were reported on a 
46%c to 48¢c per pound basis. 


Many mills quoted prices only on 
individual orders for tire fabrics, al- 
though business placed indicated 
that the market in carded peeler 
cords 23s 5-3-ply was in the vicinity 
of 47c. Difficulty in getting any de- 
liveries before December was re- 
ported, with some business being 
placed into January. Egyptians 
were fuiet and nominal. ie 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 644 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s.: 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s.... Qi, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 1054 
Dress ginghams .................... 12%-15 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd. -...:... 11% 
Brown sh’'t’gs, 4-yd. 56x60s 914 
Brown sheetings, stand....... 12% 
17 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. ...... 10% 
9 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadelphia Office: Drexel Building 


Selling Agents fer 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS 


New England Office: Pawtueket, A. |. 


COMBED YARN* 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for | 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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The Yarn all 


Philadelphia, Pa. Considerable 
improvement has been seen in the 
varn markets in the past ten days. 
Prices has been much firmer, and 
sales larger. While mosi buyers 
have not been willing to contract 
ahead for large orders, they have 
increased the size and frequency of 
their smaller business and the total 
volume of business has been consid- 
erably larger. Spinners, in many in- 
stanees, are not inclined to trade 
far ahead under present conditions. 

By mid-week varn consumers 
were buying only in small lots, due 
to the fact that most of them were 
waiting for the ginning report be- 
fore placing further business. The 
trade here believed that the crop es- 
timate would run around 14,000,000 
bales, but were content to purchase 
only what supplies they actually 
need. 

Fair business has been done. dur- 
ing the week, although the bulk has 
been composed of small lots with 
quick delivery specified in many 
cases. This indicates that stocks in 
most dealers’ hands are low, Some 
substantial orders are reported to 
have been placed, however, with fu- 
ture delivery of four to eight weeks 
specified. | 

Weaving, insulating and electrical 
varns have been most in demand 
here, and trading has been done 
moderately in other grades. Prices 
are stiil said to be below a level 
which will yield a fair profit to 
spinners and many feel that further 
advances will be necessai'v. Dealers 
generally look for an acceleration 
of business in yarn very soon. 

Mills in the industry, drawing a 
large part of their yarn supplies 
from this market, at present are un- 
able to take additional business 
prior to January deliveries. This 
fortunate condition is not general, 
but more mills are selling up their 
output for the balance of 1928 right 
along, dealers report. Sentimen! 
among yarn consumers has improy- 


ed substantially since the middle of 


September. 


Southern Single Skeins 


l4s _. 34% 
20s 
Southern Twe: Skeins 
3316 
3414 
37% 
38% 
30s 
Southern Single Warps 
16s 
208 _. 36% 
30s 40% 
40s 4914 
Southern Two-ply Warps 
8s ._83 
10s 34 
12s 
14s 
16s 


30s 40% 
Southern Frame ‘Spun “Carded Yarn on 
Cones 

33% 
_.34 
26s . 38 
40s 47 

Southern Two-ply Combed Peeler 

8s. 44 
20s 48 
38s . 55 
40s . 56 
50s . 62 
60s . 66 
70s 76 
80s. 87 


Southern “Two- ply ‘Hard Twist Combed 
Peeler Yarns 


8-12s, 
20s . 48 
30s 53 
36s 54 
38s . 56 
40s . 57 
50s . 60 
80s 85 
Southern Combed ‘Peeler Single Yarn on 
Cones 

46 
24s _. 
26s . 4&4 
28s 
38s 52% 
40s . 5416 
50s 60 
60s 5 
70s Th 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns in Skeine 

8s to 9s 3-4-nly tinged tubes 30% 

Ss 3-ply hard white warp twist 30%, 
10s and 10s 3 and 4-ply hard white 

yarn tubes and skeins 3114 
Same, warps : 32% 


Aberfoyl Advances Two-Ply 
Yarn Prices 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Aberfoyl Man-° 


ufacturing Company has announced, 
effective last Monday, an advance of 


{1 to 4 cents a pound on two-ply mer- 


cerized yarns, applying to numbers 
from 20s two-ply to 80s two-ply, 
both inclusive. This adjustment of 
mercerized yarn prices, it was stat- 
ed, was based in the advance that 
has taken place in cotton and the 
strengthening now in progress in the 
varn market. 
The new prices follow: 

Two-Mercerized Yarns 


20s 58 
248 
26s 60 
28s 60% 
30s 61 
328 62 
348... 63 
368 64 
40s 66 
45s a 
50s 4a 
78 
60s 82 
70s 
SOs 1.06 


Prices of the following numbers 
remain unchanged: . Nineties, $1.45; 
100s, $1.75: 120s, $2.45. 

On the numbers from 20s to 80s, 
bo thinclusive, the new prices will 


restore the mercerized yarn list to 


the price level which prevailed from 
August 1 until September 17. 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


1017 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the 
RING.. The greatest improvement en- 


tering the oy room since the ad- 
vent of the 


IGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L. 

31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


PINNING 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


Commission 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ° 
BOSTON 


BALTIMORE 


Merchants 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


ONE 


FOR 
WEAVING 
and 
BLEACHING 


MINGSPORT, 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 
PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 


SLIP-NOT 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


FOR 
SPINNING 
and 
CARDING 


Greenville, 8. C. 


| 
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Want Department 


Thursday, October 11, 1928. 


Will Contract For Mill Output 


Business connections wanted with a Southern textile mill of the 
“one-man” or “one-family” type. 

We desire this mill to manufacture a material similar to Turkish 
toweling. We will contract and purchase entire output of this material. 
We will also finance the purchase of. necessary or additional looms. 

Mill must have own carding and spinning and dying facilities, with | 
low overhead and labor cost. 

For such a mill, an excellent opportunity is presented to connect 
with an energetic and responsible outlet for its products, 

All communications held strictly confidential. 


Address J. 8S. €. care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


Je2 ‘proof 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. a fr 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


wooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


Wanted 


hixers wanted for knitting ma- 
ehines in Southern hosiery mills, 
salary $40-50 per week. Charles 
P. Raymond Textile Service, 294 
Washington Street, Boston. 


Selling Opportunity 


For capable salesman-engmeer 


familiar with cotton machinery 


in the Southern fie‘'d. Full details 


as to experience and connections Experienced Carder Available 


should accompany reply. Address Hleven years experience. Best of 

references from reliable people. 

W. G. A., care Southern Textile Best of reasons for changing. 

Address P., care Southern 
Bulletin. 


Textile Bulletin. 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—?’ 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture — 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


“Where Quality Counts” 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


C 159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 7 
Southern Representative, P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEBDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 

Patent No. 1,636,992. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{)J 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membershi 
of all vacancies in the position which he 


ments for two weeks. 


we send the applicant notices 
esires and carry small advertise- 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as dyer, bleacher, chem- 
ist, on cotton goods. 21 years experi- 
ence on ginghams, awning and ticking; 
can dye sulpher vat, mineral and vege- 
table. Age 42. Best of references. No. 
5502. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
carding or spinning; well experienced 
and best of references. No. 5503. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant to superintendent, or carding 
and spinning. Qualified, experienced, 
reliable. No. 5504. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 


years experience; will be at liberty 
after August 25th. No. 5505. 
overseer large department, — eithe: 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
carding, spinning, weaving or cloth 
room, Would accept position of travei- 
ing salesman of mill supplies. No. 5506. 


WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in spinning; age 34; [. C. 8S. grad- 
uate; wili go anywhere. No. 5507. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
designer, or as stenographer and cost 
accountant. Experienced dobby design- 
er, and fancy weaver; well educated 

and want position where there is 
a chance of advancement. No. 6508. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as second hand in large mill, Age 37. 
One year on fancy weaves, six years 
overseer cloth room, I. C. 8. graduate, 
Will go anywhere. No. 5509. 


WANT position as overseer carder or 
spinner or both in smaller mill. L. C. 8. 
graduate; experienced; married and no 
bad habits. Am a North Carolina boy. 
No, 5510. 


an 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or spooling, twisting, warp- 
ing and beaming. Prefer carding and 
spinning, and would like to go to Okla. 
or Ark. No. 5511. 


WANT position as superintendent of a 
yarn mill; eight years on present posi- 
tion as superintendent. Good record 
and best references. Ne. 6512. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
overseer carding, spinning or weaving 
in large mill. Most of experience on 
plain sheeting. Age 36. On present 
job 10 years. Married but no children. 
No. 5913. 


WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving. Would consider posi- 
tion as second hand in weaving in large 
mill. 20. years experience on dobby 
weaves and silk. Age 50. Two in 
family work in mill. No. 5614. 


WANT position as general office assist- 
ant. Young woman, age 26, graduate 
Limestone College and of Draughn 
Business College. Two years in mill 
office as shipping clerk and assistant 
book-keeper. Understand all office 
and clerical work. No. 5515. 


WANT position as master mechanic and 


electrician. Experienced, practical and 
efficient. Best of references. No. 
5516. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
engineer in cotton mill. More than 
ten years experience in some of the 
largest shops in the South. Haxe build- 
ing experience and understand large 
turbines. No, 5517. . 


WANT position as napper and cloth 
room overseer. Age 37: 18 years ex- 
perience on sheetings, drills, denims, 
osnaburgs and canton flanneis. - 
perienced napper and finisher. No. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Familiar with all kinds white goods. 
Now employed but for good reasons 
he to change. Best references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding or spinning in large 
mill, or both in medium sized mill. Ten 
years on present job. Best references. 
No. 5520. 


WANT position as overseer fancy weav- 
ing. Experienced on C. & K. and Staf- 
ford automatic looms. Good hand to 
start up new or reconstruct old ma- 
chinery. Well educated and good ref- 
erences. No. 5521. 


™ 


WANT position as superintendent. Fa- 


miliar with fancies and colored work, 
but prefer large yarn mill for a change. 
‘No. 56522. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced and well qualified. Best 
of referencés. No. 5523. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or as overseer carding or spinning 
or both. Familiar with white and 
colored work. Age 36. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 5524. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer weaving; experienced on al! 
kinds of white and fancy geods. Now 
tt but want larger job. No. 


WANT position as superintendent; un- 
derstand plain and fancy goods. Would 
like a mill on fancies. Can save money 


mill. Best of references. No. 


WANT position as engineer. Want mill 
seeking engineering advice, mill layout, 
etc., to write to me. Have no connec- 
tion with any machinery builder or 
public utility. Want to serve a chain 
of mills. Best references. No. 5527. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 


Kight years on plain and fancy goods. 
Present employers will recommend me. 
No. 5628. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 20 
years experience on sheetings, drill 
duck, sateen, moleskin, seat covers, 
towels, chambrays, gingham, etc.. on 
all kinds of looms. Age 40 and good 
references. No: 6529. 


WANT, position as sueprintendent yarn 
or plain weave mill. Superintendent in 
present position eleven years. Familiar 
with buying and selling. Best refer- 
ences. No. 5530 


WANT position as fixer of fly: frames, 


or as second hand in carding, or card 
grinder, l> years experience. Have 
other help for the mill. No. 6531. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
manager. Know the work from ground 
up on print cloth sheeting drills and 
colored work. Eleven years as superin- 
tendent and Manager for one mill which 
was seld; left me unemployed. Age 

references. Married. No. 


WANT position as superintendent. Fami- 


liar with jacquard and fine silk weaves. 


as well as all others. Thoroughly cap- 
able experienced and efficient. Best of 
references. No. 6533. : 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Eleven years experience, and best of 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 5534. 


WANT position as superintendent yarn 
or plain weave mill, any size. Would 


aceept position as carder or spinner in 
large mill. if any chance for advance- 
ment soon. Ten years as superintend- 
ent on present job. 
references. No. 6585. 


Age 37, best of 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


IT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


newen stations distanes fer 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Landscape Service 


Landscape Architects, engineers and tree surgeons. Mill Villages plunned 
and laid out. Large and small estates, home grounds, parks, cemeteries and 
playgrounds laid ont and graded, sown to grass or sodded and landscaped. 
Shade trees, evergreens, blooming shrubs and other ornamental! plants furnish- 
ed and planted. Thorough tree survery practiced. All our work is guaranteed. 
We come to you at any place. 


Southern Landscape Service 


400 Independence Bidg. Phone Hemlock 6477 


Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
= 
a ot | 5 days trom Gate sale. One and hab 
and most System tee pertod months 
economical ticket ever | ter individual purchaser and between 
eee stations distance 2100 miles ow bese. 
er WRITE 
&. MN. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 

Ash Handling Equipment— . 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 

H & B American Machine Company. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 

Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 

Ball Bearings— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S K F Industries, Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Balers— 

Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Baling Pressese— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Econom) Baler Co. 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
w. T. Lane & Bros. 

Reaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

& Burnham Machine Co. 
T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Beam Heads— 
7. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams (All Steel)— | 
T. Cc. Entwistle Cc 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Beams, Warper— 

Washburn 

Bearings (Ball)— _ 

1. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Ss K F Industries, linc. 

Steel Heddle Mfg Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Bearings (Rollery»— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Cv 
S K F Industries. 
Timken Holler Bearing Cv. 
Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tightenere— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 


Belt Contactors— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Belt Dressing— 

Charles Bond Company 

EB. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 

BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Wax— 

E. C. Atkins & Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Belting (Round Cord)— 

F. Houghton & Co, 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bieacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arneld, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


@enneborn Sons, ino. 
“has. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Bobbins and Spoole— 
American Bobbin Co. 
David Brown Co. 

_ Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 

Bolts and Nuts— 

Standard Nut & Bolt Co. 

Boxes (Corrugated)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Box Shooks— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Boxes (Wirebound)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Brushing Machine— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Bobbin Stripper— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company. 

Calenders— 

H. W: Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Calender Roll Grinaers— 

B. 8. Roy & Son Co. | 

Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
E. H,. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Canvas and Leather Loom Strapping— 
KE. H. Jaeobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Counters— 

Veeder-Root, Inc. 

Dobby Cords— 

E. i. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc.: 

Cards— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Card Clothin 
Ashworth Bros. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. } 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Bntwistle Co. 

H & B American Machine Company. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. . 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile Machinery Co. 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Grass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Check. Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp. 
E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co. ° 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine 
Beonomy Baler Ca. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Clutchee— (Friction)— 
Charies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Teutile Finishing Ce. 


T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Cloth Winders and Doublerse— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Coal Handlin Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Combs— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Slashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. x 
Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 
The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 
Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Condensers— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. , 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Cones (Paper)— | 
Sonoco Products Co. ; 
Conveying Systeme— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Cooler (Air)— 
—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cost Specialists— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Cotton— 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Work 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
_ National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. S. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Wind Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinseville Spinning Ring Co. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops — 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. | 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Cerp. 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Couplings (Flexible)— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Desizing Materials— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co. 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. | 
Link-Belt Ce 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co.. Ine. 

Drop Wiree— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 

Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. L Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
(Centrifugal)— 
y, B. 8B. Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Mate- 
riale— 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 

American cement Extract Co. 


Rosson & Lane 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 
B. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Blectric Co 

Electric Supplies— 
General Blectric Co. 


Elevators— 
Link-Beit Co. 


Engineers (Mill)— 


——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating) — 
American Molistening Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Paks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Extractors— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Speciaities— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— . 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co.. inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
D. & M. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co 
Takamine Laboratory. Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Finishing 
——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
niladelphia Drying Machine 
Flat Wall Paint 
E. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolls— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
Fiyers— 
& B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
Friction Clutches— 
——See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons (. 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Link-Belt Compan: 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Adam Cook's Sons, Inc. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolle— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Oe. 
Washburn 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 


j 
Borne, Bcrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. | 
seydel Chemical Co. | 
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Grinding Wheels 
K. ©. AtKkine & Co 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Hand Knottere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
ciand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Conipany. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Cv. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Con:pany 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— — 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
EK. F. Houghton & Cov. 
Heddies and Frames— 
timmons Loon: Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Hosiery Drying Forms— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Witllams Co. 
Hosiery Machines— 
Kaulder Weldun Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
olf, Jacques & Co. 
indicating Recording and Controlling In- 
struments— 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machitnery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (Dye)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Briggs-Shaffner Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper 
Southern Landscape Service. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Lease Rods— 
Washburn 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Leather Loom Pickers— 


Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co 
R. L. Warp Stop arenen* Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfzs. Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom Pickere— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 


BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reedse— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Suppliee— 

Charlies Bond Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BK. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co 
Lubricante— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
K. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. © Robinson & Sun Cu. 
Lu. Sonneborn Sons inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Lug Straps— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


-Machinery Enamel— 


E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Vercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co, 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

BE. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Cv. 

General Electric Co 
Mill Architects— 

——See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

— Hlectric Lichting. 

Mill Starches— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 

‘BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Mill Trucks— 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Mill White— 

E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 

Napper Clothing— 

oward Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 

Non-Breakable Hack Saw Blades— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 

Oile— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oil Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

(Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulere— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer 

Packing Cases (Wood)— 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Paints— 

DuPont de Co:; BB. i. 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Haton 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. . 
Garland Mfg. 

Graton & Knight Co. 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 

H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 

Picker Loops— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co.. Inc. 

Picker Sticks— 

Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittings— 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


Portable Elevatore— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Cu. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corpuration. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. ~- 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 
Bconomy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charlies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ktamsey Chain Cuv., lnc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Briges-Shafiner Cv 
Pulleys (Cast Iron)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal) — 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Worke 
Universal Winding Cv 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Cu. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kiauder Weldon Dyeing Machine VLivi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzgstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
The Viscose Co. 
Rayon Dryers— 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cow. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. See 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
R. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops . 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washburn. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Rope Drives-— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shepe 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Presse Co. Ine. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. 


Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel, Juseph A. Co. 
Scouring Machines— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Cu. 
Scouring Powders— 

Arabol Mfg. Co., The 

Bosson & Lane 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

i. Houghton & Cu. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powdere— 

Oakite Preducts, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Geods)— 

Amory, Browne & Co. 

Curran & Barry 

Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 

lselin-Jefferson Co. 

H. Langley & Cu. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Ete.— 

——See Power Transmission Machiner) 
Shear Grinders— 

B. S. Roy & Son Co. 


Shell Rolls— 
iH & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 

Shuttles— 


David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Corporation. 
U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
ttamsey Chain Cu 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Biades— 
EK. C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sona Co. 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery (C:« 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gums— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 


Skein Machines— 


Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Gongs Cs 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 

Charles B. Johnson 

H & B American Machine Compans 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
Soda Ash— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Pord Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 


Roessler & Hasslache: Chemica 

o. 

Sodium Peroxide— 

Roessler & Haasiacher 

Softeners— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Arxold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
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Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonncborn Sons, Inc. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Kk. Houghton & Cu. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Sun Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. | 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repairers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Compairy. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— | 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. : 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Cu. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


Spooir-— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Ca 
Walter L. Parker Co. | 
- Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Spoclere— 
Draper Corporation, 
High Soeed Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Bpooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 
&prockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 
a? W. Butterworth & Sons Cu. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Cu 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Uo 
Starcn— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Cc. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Steel (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— - 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Feundry Co 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Cw 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Suiphur Dyeing Machines— 


lauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Cocker Machine & Feundry Co. 
Tankse— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Temperature Regulators. Pressure— 


J. Tagliabue Mfg. .Co. 
Taylor Instrument Cos 
Temples— 


Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 


Textile Oryere— 

American Moistening Co. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Guma— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 

Thermometers— 

Taylor instrument Cos. 

Thermostats— 

Cavier Instrument Cor 
Top Rolis For Spinning Framee— 


H & B American Machine Company. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmissjon— 
S K F Industries. : 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Transmission Belte— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
KE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 
Traveler Cupse— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill— 
W. T. Lane & Lros. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Trucks for Pin Boards— 
Washburn 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
(Seamless Steel)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 
The Glidden Co. 
Vacuum Extractors— 
Philadeiphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. © 
Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditionerse— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seyel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Econemy Baler Co. 

Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. - 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
Lincoln Electric Co. 


Sipp Machine Co. 
Windows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Cc. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 
Yardage Clocks—_ 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Beclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 


W hizzere— Economy Baler Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works Yarns (Cotton)— 
W inders— American Yarn and Processing Co 


Abbott Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 


Mauney Steel Co. | 
Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 


LSTEEL 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 
First Cost 
Pits 
Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, . 
Cloth, Yarn, ete. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


'BALER CO. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY 


ADE- MAK 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizo! 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 

Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Greenville, 8. C., 
W. W. Greer 
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Quality, both in raw material and work- 
- | manship, has placed BARBER Spinning and eC 
wisting Tapes to the forefront. Add to this 
“knowing how’. of years’ experienc 


and tne determinatio Mamtam our own 
high standards For. ultimat satistaction | 
speciiy BARBER TAPE. O y ‘fi 
4 


Barber Manufacturing Company Ww 


EW improvements keep these long-known 


Charlotte. N. 


Sie 
~ 


© 
= 
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shuttles right up to the minute in style 


changes. Williams’ Shuttles are as modern as 


the new fabrics that they weave. 


The old fashioned, unhurried process of making 


— 
— 


still distinguishes Williams’ quality. All selected 
dogwood lumber is thoroughly dried for two 


years before using. 


Quick deliveries on 


Heddles and Heddle Frames 


Broadway at Thirty-second Street 
York City 


Radial Center of All 
‘Transportation Lines 


= 


Within Walking Distance of 
Everything Running 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


The J. H, Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


RATES 


One Person 


Rooms Without Bath : $2.00 up 
Rooms With Bath 2.50 up 


Two Persons 


Rooms Without Bath aie 
Rooms With Bath 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath . 6.00 up 


Your Valued Patronage Solicited 


HOTEL IMPERIAL! 
J. | 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


PATENTED WARE SIZING MACHINE NO. 


Successfully used and recommended by the leading producers of yarns and the largest 
manufacturers of RAYON, CELANESE, SILK and MIXED fabrics, in the United 
States and foreign countries. 


q Will size warps with the fewest as well as with the greatest possible number of ends. ) 
Excellent for rayon stripes in cottons. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON . 


British Representative 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES, LIMITED 
Manchester, England 


Paterson, N. J. 


10 Ramapo Ave. 


Southern Representative 


Send for Descriptive _ G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Circular Charlotte, North Carolina, U.S. A. 


Continuous Automatic Extractor 


This apparatus consists of a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” diameter 
compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable feed and doffer 
aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool is con- - 
tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 
percentage of such contained liquid is squeezed from the fibres and runs 
to waste or is recovered as the situation demands. | 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dyehouse? 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines 
and Yarn Conditioning Machines 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 


“Shafco” Squeeze Machine 


Squeeze Rolls covered with heavy density rubber. Size of Rolls 18” x 
18”, all Thrust Bearings of heavy duty bronze, Main Journals car- 
ried on heavy duty roller bearings. 
The Machine is of low design, easily accessible and is driven ,by 
powerful quick acting clutch pulley. 

Write for prices and deliveries 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem. N.C. 
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— News of the Mill Villages 


WAXHAW, N. C. 


Rodmen-Heath Mills 


Dear Aunt Betky: 
We are sailing along fine, here 


now, with plenty ef work for all. 


Yon. bet TH the at. that. dimner! 


When it.comes to eating, I'ma real . 


“champeen.” 
Mr. John Stanton and family have 
moved here, from Monroe, and we 


are glad to-have them.. 


Born to Mr.- and Mrs. Ernest 
Sneed, September 27th, a son. 

Willie Elms and.family visited Mr. 
end Mrs. Ernest Sneed, Sunday. 

Miss Mathe Long spent-the week- 
end -in. Mimeral Springs with her 
parents. 

Miss Annie Stanton spent the 
week-end in Monroe. 

Miss Pearl Rodman had charge of 
the prayer meeting Sunday night, 
and. impressed all present with her 
earnestness, We have a good pray- 
er meeting and Sunday school, here 
in our village, and think we have a 


rea’ nice place to work and live. 


MOLLIE. 


HUNTSVILLE. ALA. 


Merrimack Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


When the Hammond String Band 


gets together, we sure do have good 


music, 


-. Night school started off with fifty 


students studying textiles. 
had one couple—Miss Mamie 


Bolding and Mr. Melvin Christopher 


~—-to choose each other for better, 
or worse, a few days ago. 


Mr. Grady Thomas has not been 
well the past few days. 
The Boy Scouts had their regular 


meeting Tuesday night, with Scout- 
master Broadway. 

We are pulling hard for Birming- 
ham against Houston, Texas, for 
Dixie honors in baseball. 

set. “Sammie Bakér got an early 
return boxing match with Young 
Corbett, and. out-pointed: him in a 
bout, and. will fight the 


champion welterweight, Joe Dundee, 
next month. 


Sorry to report Margie Smith on 


the sick list... 
LEARNING MORE. 


MACON, GA, 


Social Club Has October Meeting at 
No, 2. on Monday 


Monday the Social Workers’ Club 
of Macon, of which the social. ser- 
vice workers and the trained nurses 
of the Bibb communities of Macon 
are .members, held. the October 
meeting at the No. 2 .club rooms. 
The luncheoh was prepared and 
served by the Bibb’s social service 
department and the guests were 
lavish in their praise, both of the 
luncheon and the lovely club rooms 
in which the meeting was held. Car! 
Sullivan, president, presided. The 
principal tatk was made by Mr. F. 
N. McBroom, secretary of the Macon 
Community Chest. 

The election of a vice-president to 
succeed Mr. Sullivan, who served as 
vice-president prior to his elevation 
to the presidency, resulted: m the 
choice of Dr. Walter MeFa:l and he 


—aecepted in a short talk made in’a 


very. gracious manner. 


STARKVILLE, MISS. 


4d. W. Sanders Cotton Mill, Inc. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

As I seldom see anything from 
Mississippi, will try and write a few 
lines fo our mill; we are running 
full time with plenty of he‘p, and 
more coming along every day or 
two. 

We have a very fine crop of over- 
seers, with E. L. Tomlin, master me- 
ehanic: L. R. Phillips, in carding; 
Jesse Davis, spinning (he succeeds 
C. €. Brooke); B. G. Mason, weaving; 
J. F. Peeks, cloth room; F..R. Smith, 
superintendent. 

Our village. does not look like 
some places I have read about, but 
we have a healthy place to live; we 
have but very little sickness here; 


the fresh air comes from all direec- 
tions; there is no timber around 
here. 

Mr. J. W. Sanders, our president, 
came up to see us last week; we 
are dlways. giad to see him; he is 
mighty pleasant, but strictly busi- 
ness and on the job. 

Sorry to say we have no club or 
ball team at our mill, but we do 
have a jolly lot of help 

Aunt Becky, if. I see this in print 
will come again when if snows at 
Starkville. 

Your new friend, 
| MATCH. 


WLSTMINSTER, 8S. C. 


Oconee Mills 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We are stil on full time with 
plenty of help, and not very much 
sickness. 

Mr. Flemmings and family of 
Greenville, moved to Westminster 
last week; {hey are welcomed to our 
town and community. 

Mr. G. E, Willis and family moved 
to Walhalla Friday, of last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Welborn and 
family accempanied by Miss Mol’ie 
Whitmire, spent the day. m Green- 
ville, Sunday, reporting a nice time 
on their return. 


Visitors in the home of Mr. ana 


Mrs. J..B. Adams, of Madison, Sun- 


day,-were Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Hair 
and Mr. and Mrs. H. D. Dickson, of 
Westminster. 

Several from here attended the 
circus at Seneca, and a laughab‘c 
time was enjoyed, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Powell had for 
their visitors. Sunday, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bell. Bloodworth; Mr, Powell is sec- 
ond hand of the cloth room. 

The Story is fine. We can hardly 
wait for the next issue to come. 

Yes, Aunt Becky, expect. to see 
you at Greenville, if not hindered in 
any way,—and we will certainly get 
acquainted and have a joyful day 
together, I am. sure. 

SUNSHINE. 
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SSE YOU ALL NEXT WEEK 


our 

and .(what ds: almost as 

+ our correspondents’ din- 
ner O-tober 17th, Imperial Hotel, 

reenvile, S. 

We wan! every correspondent to 
eame to our booth early Wednesday 
mornine to get a eorrespondent’s 
badge and to get properly registered 
for the dinner. We now.have twen- 
ty acceptances, and hope others 
will find it possible to join us, even 
on Wednesday morning. But it is 
very important that we know as 
early that morning as possible. how 
many dinners to prepare. 


We will of course want to have 
a jolly good time, and there will -be 
several interesting talks, and possi- 
bly. some readings,—all short and 
peppy. 

When Gee McGee, gets one look 
at “Little Willie” and our Mr. Clark 
he will forget all about his “leather 
strap,” and become meek as a lamb, 
—doing as he is requested. 

Everybody will be pleased to 


meet the gifted young poetess, Miss | 


Edith Gresham, of Ware’ Shoals, S. 
C.. whose contributions to the HOME 
SECTION have been so thoroughly 
enjoyed. She will be with us, that 
day. 

A big fine looking, and very prom- 
inent textile leader came to our of- 
fice recently, and gave us. such a 
great “boquet of flowers” in the way 
of compliments for the HOME SEC- 
TION, and what it means to the 


South, that we've had great frouble 


getting our hat on, since! (“Taffy” 
is a wonderful thing—and we all 
like it in large doses!) But we are 
giad to know that the HOME SEC- 
TION does fill a great need,—thanks 
to the vision-and generosity pf Mr. 
David Clark, who, 
business man, is not always -domi- 
nated by the thought of “dollars and 
cents:”"—otherwise, there would be 
no HOME SECTION; 


“Service to the Southern Textile 
Industry,” is Mr, Clark’s motto, and 
he gives that service unstintingly, 
regardiess of sacrifice. He richly 
meriis the admiration and adoration 
of the theusands who read his 
ma'chiess ptblication, fhe Southern 
Textile Bulletin, and thousands of 
others, who, directly or indirectly 
have been he'’ped by his fearless ex- 
posure of insidious foes of good. citi- 


Some of you will meet this. good 
friend of yours poss‘bly for the first 
ie, when we have our dinner. But 
or are gone fo ‘tke him, 

Tell H'm Now 
If wiih. pleasure you are 
Any work a man ‘s doing: 


viewing 


Anat 4 issue before the 


though a great. 


like him or you: love him, 
Tell bim now. 
Don't withhold. your approbat ion, 
Til’ the preaeher makes oration, 
And he lies with snowy lilies 
On. his brow. 
For no differencé how you shout it. 
He won't really care about ‘il, 
He won't know how many teardrops 
You have shed. 
If you think some praise.is due him, 
Now’s the time to slip it to him, 
For he cannot read his tombstone 
When he’s dead. 


If. you 


IF YOU AND I WOULD SMILE 


(From “A Pal to All” Alexander 
City. Ala.) 


If you would smile a little more 
And I.would kinder be,— 

If you would stop to think before 
You speak of faults you see; 

If I would be more patient, too,—- 
My lips in sneers ne’er curl, 

Then I would help and so. would 

you, 

To make a better world. 


If you would cheer your neighbor: 
And Td encourage mine, 
If you would linger at the door 
And say his work was fine; 
If I would stop to help him 
Keep his lips from anger curled,— 
Both you and Id be helping 
To make a better world. 


But, just as long as you keep still » 
And plod your sellish way,— 

And | rush on an heediless kill 
The kind words I should say,—- 


While you and I refuse to smile 


And keep our gay flags furled, 
Some one will grumble all the while 
And il’s a world. 


THE TEST OF A MAN. 


The place-to take the true meas- 
ure of a man is not the forum or 
the field, not the market plate or 
the amen corner, but at _ his own 
fire side. There he lays aside his 
mask and you may judge whether 
he is imp or angel, king or cur, here 
or humbug. 

I care not what the world says of 
him; whether it crown him with 
bay, or pelt him with bad eggs; I 
care never a copper what his repu- 
tation or religion may he; if: his 
habies ape. his home-coming and 
his better half has to swallow her 
heart eve = time. she has to ask him 
for a five-do lar bill, he’s a fraud of 
the first’ water,. even though he 
mrays night and morn till he’s binek 
in the face, and -howls hahHelujah 

he sha 

his 
font gle 


ikes the eternal hills 
rush t6 
and 


chiidren 
gree 


the 


him. love s 
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own sunshine iNuminates the face 
of his wife when she hears his foot- 
fal., you may take it -for granted 
that he is true gold, for his home's 
4 heaven, and the humbug never 
gets’ that near the great white 
fhrone of Godt. 

I ean forgive much in that fellow 


mortal whe would rather make men 


swear than women weep: who would 
rather have the hate of the whale 
he-world than the,contempt of his 
wife; who would rather call anger 
to the eyes of a king than fear to 
the face of a child.—William Cow- 
per Brann. 


A LITTLE SHIP. 


There's a little ship on an. ocean 
trip, 
That is all of white and gold, 
There are sails of green which may 
be seen, 
By one who é¢ares to behold. 
There are breezes stiff which sails 
this skiff, 
On the ocean clear and blue, 
And I think you'll agree with me, 
with me; 
That it has the dearest crew, 
There are butterflies blue and honey 
bees too, 
That load this ship with gold. 
The honey sweet for the crew to 
eat, | 
With juices in the hold, 
So, on this trip, in a model ‘ship, 
A crew s0 gay and glad, 
Is sailing here, is sailing there, 
Upon a lily pad. 
Edith Gresham, 
Age 13. 


Ware Shoals, 8S; C. 


CAN YOU? 


Here's. health to, the girl who ern 
dance like a dream, 

And the girl who can pound the 
piano, 3 

A health to the gir! 
verse by the ream 

Or toys with high C in soprano. 

To the girl who can talk and_ the 
girl who does not, - 


who writes 


To the samt. and: the sweel little 
sinner— 
But here’s to the cleverest giri 

the lof— 
The girl who can cook a goud din- 
ner. 


Swas Tik<. 


HE PROVED IT. 
“Yes, if Nature: déprives you of 
cne Taculty, it inereases another. For 
ns‘ance, the -b'ind have a keener 
Sense of touch than have we, who 
‘an see,” 
“Tha true. . Youll notiee if 
yon has one short the other 


ways longer.” 


| 
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She Fixed It, 

A tlergyman and his wife were 
receiving a call from a parishioner. 
The clergyman's small daughter, 
aged eight, walked up to the visitor 
and, gazing intently at her, said, 
“Oh, my! But aren't you plain!” 

Her mother, of course, was ‘horri- 
fied and sought to undo the mischief 
as well as she could. 


Frightened, Laura stammered: “I 


only m-m-meant it for a joke.” 
Which would have been as fortu- 
nate an escape as could be hoped 
for, but the mother pushed disas- 
trously onward: “Well, it would 
have been a much better joke if you 
had said. ‘How pretty you are!’” 


WE SHOULD 


Two convival friends were wend- 
ing their way home about 2:00 A. M. 
when one stopped to gaze at a sign. 

“Watcha lookin’ at?” asked the 
other, 

“That sign,” was the reply. 

“Whazzit say?” 

“Ladies Ready to Wear Clothes.” 

“Well it's dern near time, if you 
ask me,” came the reply. 


GAS AND OIL. 


A young automobi-e owner in the 
Charlotte braneb recently went to 


the dentist fof what might have 


heen a painful siege. 

“Will you take gas?” asked the 
thoughtful dentist. 

“Yeah,” replied the patient, “and 
you'd better look at the oil, too.” 


ARLINGTON, S. C. 


Apalache Mills—Vietor-Monaghan 


I must write and tell of this nice 
mill and its good people. Arlington 
is the postoffice; and located about 
three miles north of the thriving lit- 
t.e city. of Gréer, 8S. C. Mrs. Della 
Fletcher is the postmistress here, 
and hands. out the mail on time. 
This mill has in the last year put 
in 450 new Draper looms that are 
turning out a good grade. of print 
cloths, running both day and night. 
The village has lately been very 
much »improved by painting, ..and 
with the mee flowers has. the 2 
pearance of an ideal village. 

Mr..J. R. Ballenger is the local 
manager at this plant and also at 
the Victor plant at Greer: He al- 


‘ways does all in his power for the 


welfare of the employees and sees to 
it that they have entertainment and 
encour: igement in all that-.is good 
and uplifting. Mr. Ballenger has 
been with the company over 20 
years and has grown up With the 
mil’s. Mr. H. E. Bates is the supér- 
intendent and has lately returned to 
take the Apalaché plant, and is 
much esteemed by all, as they know 


him personally, and. worked with 
him at the Vietor plant where he 
was superintendent for a number of 
years, and are much pleased to have 
him and his good wife back in the 
community. Below is the liné-up 
of ovérseers and office men: 

W. 0. Holiday, weaver; M. 8. Shel- 
ton, weaver at hight; Edward Mil- 
wood, spinner; C. €, Davis, spimner 
at night: D, E. Milter, carder: S. M. 
Farmer, carder at. night; W. E. 
Brown, ¢Gloth room; Manly Crain, 
master mechanic; T. M. Glenn, out- 
side; C. P. Tillotson, bookkeeper and 
paymaster; L. A.. Green, supply 
room. 

These men make little noise,: as 
they keep the oil of truth and peace 
in their lives, and production comes 
out on time,.and of good quality. 

On last Thursday night. the cloth 
room forces of both this plant and 
Vietor Mills had a fish fry-out in 
the open spaces, which was very 
rauch enjoyed by ail present. Also 
at the same time on another spot m 
the community, the ladies of the 
Methodist church gave a spread to 
visiting friends from Greer, 5. C., 


“which was a very successful affair 


and much enjoyed by. all present. 
We have both Baptist and Meth- 
odist churches im our village that 
are doing a fine work. Rey. A.: EB. 
Smith is the pastor of the M. E. 
church here and at Greer mills, and 
takes great .imterest in the young 
people. He has been instrumental 
in organizing a elub here called 
RED AND BLUE ROMPER CLUB, 
of which all are proud; the uniform 
is a red hat and a blue necktie. The 
object is to train the young for work 
for the good of the community, and 
high Christian ideals, as we.l as en- 
terfainment and recreation. All 
members are given a large card to 
sign, with their own photo attached, 
which they are-to keep, to remind 
them in the years to come of the 
good old days of the past. Tir card 
has suitable verses .and the club 
yell, as follows: 
Rah, Rah, Rah, Red and blue, 
Rah, Rah, Rah, brave and true, 
Willing to work, ready to play, 
Rah, Rah, Rah, happy al day. 
Hoping to see you at the Texti‘e 


Show on the 17th and all the others, 


including Mr. Clark;-I am, as ever, 
TOMMIE. 


CHEROKEE FALLS, S, C. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 


Our mill is still on full time and 
everybody happy. 

Next Saturday, Oct.. 18th, we are 
going to have Field Day exercises 
beginning about 2:30 oclock. Thére 
will be games and contests for all 
the different sizes and ages. 

Cherokee Falls people generally 
appreciate the splendid work being 
rendered by Miss Bernice Dunn and 
Miss Belle Hall, community workers 
who have been here several weeks. 
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Miss Hall is becoming known affec- 
tionately as “Aunt Belle.” Miss Hall 
and Miss Dunn have canvassed the 
village, making the aequaintance of 
all the residents and offering assist- 
ance where anyone happened to be 
sick, They are p-anning to organize 


a Working Girls Club, Mothers Club 


and smaller Girls Glub, as soon as 
a suitable room is prepared. They 
will have kindergarten mor the 
smaller children. 

Mrs. Russell Kiser met celts a very 
serious accident a few days ago 
when she went to attend her cow, 
which was tied in the back yard. 
The cow apparently got mad and 
made at Mrs. Kiser, knocking. her to 
the ground, breaking one leg and 
causing several bad bruises. 

Jessie Brown, who is secretary of 
Monaghan Mill Y. M. C. A. at Green- 
ville, is expected here Tuesday 
night to help organize a Boy Seout 
troop. 

To the delight of all the young 
folks and.smaller children, the skat- 
ing hall has opened again, after be- 
ing closed for the summer. 

Well, Aunt Becky, guess I better 
stop, though I cou!ld write more, but 
maybe you wouldn't have room for 
somebody else's letter. 

But I must tell you my husband 
says he is very glad we don't live so 
far from Greenville; he thinks may- 
be he can get me home the 17th be- 
fore he has to call a doctor. See 
what he means? Of course he 
knows I like good things to eat. 

Oh! I was very glad to see where 
you had invited Edith Gresham. to 
your dinner.. I knew the Greshams 
when 1 used to live at Ware Shoals, 
though I didn't knoW Edith so well. 
Her sister, Ruth, came to my house 
rea. often to play with my litlle 

-Well, good-bye everybody till the 
17th. POLLY ANNA, 


EAST ROCKINGHAM, N. C. 


Hannah Pickett Mill. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
lam a little girl 41 years old, and 


‘ive at Hannah Pickett Mill. Am in 


the high fifth grade at sehool. 

You are atquainted with my 
mother; she is the oldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Sye Sewell, and you 


visited them when you were with 


Mill News. 

Mother has read tots of your sto- 
ries and she sure does love you. She 
has one of your books, “The Better 
Way,” which she has had for 1 
years, and praises it next to the 
Bible. Your stories all give such 


_good advice to young people. 


Grandpa and Grandma Sewell are 
living in West. Rockingham. They 
have 27 grandchildren, and when we 
all meet there, we have a time. My 
father is James 8S. Moree, and I am 
the oldest of 6 children. Our baby 
is three months old and the sweetest 
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thing you ever saw; he weighs 19 
ibs. 

We would all be so glad if you 
would come to see us. Do hope Ill 
gel to see you-sometime in the Tu- 
ture, 

BLONDIE MOREE. 

(Now this letter is a pleasant sur- 
prise, and revives wonderfully 
pleasant memories. H I ever get to 
Rockingham, wi:l truly look you all 
up.—Aunt Becky.) 


KERSHAW, S. ©. 


Kershaw Mill News. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. L. Ferguson and 
family and Mr. and Mrs. W. E; Bran- 
non visited in Greenville and Greer 
during the Week-end, and while yvis- 
iting at Greer, Mr. W. B. Lister and 
family had a reunion im honor of 
Mr. J. T. Lister, Mrs. Ferguson's fa- 
ther, who is seventy-three years of 
age; there were over a hundred 
present and everybody enjoyed the 
occasion. 

Mr. M. A. Cfolley and family mo- 

tored te Camden Sunday afternoon 
on @ pleasure. trip. 
. Mr. E. L. Skipper, general man- 
ager of the Fort Mill Manufacturing 
Company, visited here Tuesday to 
attend a stockholders meeting. 

Messrs. H, H. Davis and L. A. Faile 
motored to Hartsville Saturday’ af- 
ternoon on a pleasure trip. 

Mr. T. E. Lattimore, who has been 
second hand in weave room at night, 
has been promoted to overseer of 
weaving in day time, 

Miss Mae Spears, of near Cassatte, 
and Mr. Clye Horton were married 
Sunday, Sept. 30th, ai Camden, Mr. 
and Mrs. Horton visited Charlotte, 
N. €., and Cheraw, 8. -C., this week 
on a honeymoon trip; they returned 
Tuesday to make their home ‘here, 

Mrs. F. T. Jordan is spending a 
week with her mother at Camden. 

A READER. 


YORK, C. 


The Test of a Man — News Notes 
From All Around Town 


Meeting the hard things in life 
and grappling with them, 1s the real 
test of a man’s worth. Anyone can 
handle the soft jobs where no re- 
sponsibility or effort is required, 
and where no problems in life are 


to be solved: but, to face perpexi-. 


ties. to battle, with things that really 
test a man’s intellect, conselence and 
brawn is what puts one through the 
erucible, If he can come out clean; 
if he can master difficulties; if he 
can live down slanders, meet knocks 
and rise abeve ‘tribulations, he 
proves himself a man, no matter 
position he occupies. Self- 
denial and sacrifice enter iargely 
into the lives of all worth while 
sharacters, and the busy conseren- 
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tious man of today is the man who 
will die happy, even if he doesn’t die 
rich. 

The -Neély and Travora- Mills 
started their wheels rolling Tuesday 
on full time schedule after being 
idie for several months; with the 
exceptions of a few new families, 
all the old hands are back on the 
job. It has been quite a while since 
all the houses at the Neely were oc- 
cupied, but: now we are filled to ca- 
pacity; that makes if “look lke 
“good times” again, 

Prof. J. Thompson .Brown. of Win- 
throp College, was a speaker at the 
monthly banquet of the York busi- 
ness men’s association, Thursday 
nigh*, m the Parrish house of the 
Episcopal church. The teachers of 
the city schoots were present at the 
meeting as the guest of the associa- 
tion. 

We are glad to have Mr. L, Rh. 
Boyd and family with us again. Mr. 
Beyd is “general utility” man here 
and is now engaged in overhauling 
the spinning room machinery at the 
Travora. | 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Neely Mill met at the home of Mrs. 
Kate Black, on Lincoln street, this 
week, After many business discus- 
sions a Salad course was served. 

The carding department of the 
Cannon Mill-enjoyed a fish supper 
in the hall Saturday afternoon. And 
believe this scribe, there was plenty 
of fried fish, and fish soup (fit) for 
a king). The supper was prepared 
by Miss Ada Saunders, the cemmuni- 
ty worker, and was énjoyed by all 
who were present (not a single one 
being absent). 

The people here are getting in- 
terested in the county fair. which 
starts next month, but more witer- 
est seems to be in. the world seriés 
ball games, which: is to be played 
off soon, (Don't forget, this is a 
Babe Ruth town). 

L,.G. 


LAGRANGE, GA. 


Mr. S. Y. Austin, of New York, Visits 
His Former Home and Friends. 


The members of the Men's Bible 
Class of Trinity Methodist Church 
were delighted to have among them 
Sunday, Mr. 8, Y. Austin, of New 
York, formerly of LaGrange. 
© Mr, Austin is connected. with the 
Callaway Mills, and is always given 
a hearty welcome by the people of 
this city. On this eccasion Mr. 
Austin gave a very interesting and 
inspiring talk to the men. 

The men of the Southwest La- 
Grange Baptist Church were invited, 
and the combined group composed 
about seventy-five. 

Message Delivered in Baptist 
Charch. 

“If any man shall compel you to 

go with him one mile, go with him 
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two,” was the text of an imspiring 
message delivered from the pulpit 
of the Southwest LaGrange Baptist 
church last Sunday morning. It was 
not a sermon. Ht was not eveh a 
prepared taik, for the one who gave 
it. had not expected to be cailed 
upon. This speaker was Mr. 8. ¥. 
Austin, formerly. of LaGrange but 
now living in New York City, where 
he is conneeted with the selling or- 
ganization of Callaway Mills. 

Mr. Austin is afways 


many friends who have known him 
since the early days of the Callaway 
Milis. He had come Sunday morning 
to be simply a member of the con- 
gregation. The things which he said, 
however, reached the hearts of his 
hearers better than many an elabor- 
ately prepared message. 

“The first mile,” 
clared, “is the mile of duty.° It is 
when we start oh the second mile— 
the one we are not forced to go but 
choose voluntarily. to travel — that 


we find happiness and enter into 


real living,” 

The power of the message which 
he delivered came, not only from 
the great truths uttered, but in a 
larger measure from the great per- 
sonality back of. them. 

Aithough Mr. Austin. declared that 
he eame for selfish reasons—‘“be- 
cause I wanted to see you and not 
that I thought you would care about 
seeing me,” he explained—there was 
probably no member. of the congre- 
gation who did not go away Sunday 
a better Christian from having felt 
the influence of his words and pres- 
ence.—The Shuttle, 


HIGH SHOALS, N. 


Manville-Jenckes Mill. 


High Shoals still..making im- 
provements, and I will soon be writ- 
ing from a REAL TOWN. At pres- 
ent, the Strand Boarding House is 
being enlarged to double size, which 
will add greatly to the convenience 
of our- people. 

Just off the Lincoln highway, a 
home has been erected for the store 
manager. Sewerage will.soon be in- 
stalled in our village and [am sure 
will be greatly appreciated. 

We understand that our superin- 
tendent, Mr. Johnstone, will get 
married in November. ‘ 

The new -picture theater is truly 
a great entertainment, and we-are 
glad to see such high class pictures. 
The theater is open three days. a 
week—Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday. Mr. Oscar Hijlard is ma- 
chine operator and Miss. Mattie 
Morton is ticket seller. This pieture 
house “is just off the highway on 
Cherry. street. 

Hope to see you. all in Greenville 
October 17th. 


A BOOSTER. 


welcomed . 
back to Southwest LaGrange by the 


the speaker de- : 
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any time. 
“do as I please! I don’t want a thing to remind me. of 
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For Her Children’s ‘Sake 
Mes. Eruet THomas 


(Continued from Last Week) 


“Why—I guess you’d just as well commence—tomor- 
row,” said Emily, faintly, feeling that she had made a 
plunge into a sea of trouble and wondering if she could 
battle successfully with the — waves and. breakers 
that loomed ahead. 

Aunt Mandy took the letter, promising to send her 
little grandson at once to the mail box and went out, leav- 
ing Emily still seated by the little table, to resume her 
thoughts uninterrupted. 

“Tl won't move a thing excepto our trunks and some bed 
clothes,” she decided. “Every piece of furniture in the 
house belonged to his father or my mother. No, 1 won't 
move a thing. Ill furnish the cottage as I wish. For 
once, I'll enjoy the novelty and thrill of having things 
new. And we won’t use oil table cloths and we'll have 
napkins, and Paul and Paula shall learn perfect table 
manners, so they won't feel embarrassed anywhere, or 
Oh, I’ll be glad to get away and-fee! free to 


this!” Then she arose and packed her trunk. 

And down at the meadow spring a strong man with 
dumb misery in his gray eyes gazed-thoughtfully at his 
image refiected in the clear water, and grieved over wast- 
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ed opportunities which might have made Paula’s dream 


come true. | 

Almost as soon as supper was over, Paul and Paula 
retreated upstairs. The strained relations between their 
parents might not have been noticed had they not had 
an inkling of the truth, but now it was clearly evident. 
that the atmosphere was “heavily charged,’ and the 
twins were decidedly uncomfortable. They tried to study 
but found themselves listening with bated breath to 
sounds downstairs, or asking each other questions im- 
possible to answer; and soon they gave way to the woo- 
ings of Morpheus and went to bed. 


Emily Trent sat near her husband, busy as usual, with 
a bit of sewing; and, after several attempts at conver- 
sation, in which no word of response passed the lips of 
Sam Trent, she, too, relapsed into silence. The clock tick- 
ed away the moment; a big yellow cat dozed in a rocker; 
crickets sang in the hearth. An outsider, glancing 


through the window. would have pronounced this a pic- 


ture of domestic happiness, little dreaming of the vol- 
canic fires that raged in each breast, threatening destruc- 
tion. When Emily Treat picked up her lamp and said, 
“Good night, Sam,” then vanished into the “company 


~ room,” closing the door behind her, Sam Trent rose to his 


feet wrathfully, and gazed after her with clenched hands 
and eyes narrowed to mere slits. 

“Confound it all; I won’t put up with no such,” he 
mentally decided. ‘“‘She’s mine, an’ she shan't shut her- 


They're All There 


From the doffer boys, the 
spinners, the weavers on 
up to the overseers, super- 
intendents and even the 
mill owners, they’re all 
there in the 


Becky Ann Bocks 


Aunt Becky Ann (Mrs. 
Ethel Thomas) writes of 
Southern mill life as no 
other author has ever 
done. Her thrilling ro- 
mances throb with life 
and love in the mill vil- 
lages, grip your interest 
and hold it to the last line. 


Read 


Only a Factory Boy 
Hearts of Gold 

Will Allen—Sinner 

The Better Way 

A Man Without a Friend 
Driven From Home 


Truth Crushed to Earth 


PRICE $1.00 EACH 


Order from 


Clark Publishing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Nobody's Business 


Rr Gee Vane 


MANDY AT THE TELEPHONE 


MANDY: “Hello, dat you—Susie? Nome, 
Ise calling Susie. You ax me what her number 
ss: I don't know. You orter no, you is im de 
tel'vfoam offis. Yessum, but she stays at Miss 
Smiths on Taylors road. You say you give me 
information well Ile take it den. What I needs 
is information “bout Susie. She's been gone for 
3 days now. Ma'am? You say you is informa- 
lion? Yessum, I want to talk to Susie what 
stavs wid Miss Smith. Lawsy-mussy, chile— 
I don’| know which Miss Smith it is. She ain't 
goi no husband. He's dead. Got kilt in de war. 
or in a wreck or somethin? Honey, I jes knows 
you have seed Miss Smith more times dan 
you've got fingers and toes. She totes a little 
dog around wid her all de time. He's a lithe 
dog.” (Silence). 3 


MANDY: “Hello, dat you central? f smelt 
my bread a burnin’ and I had to run and turn 
off de gas. Yessum, dis is Mandy. I’se de same 
pusson what called Susie just now on de foam. 
No, I don't want information no mo. She dont 
know no mo adout Susie dan you do. Looks 
like you all would tend. to your bizness bettern 
dat. “Don’t no who all’s got foams? Well, how 
can you ring dem den if you dent know dat. 
I told you I wanted to talk to Susie, Yessum, 
Susie and Tf is good friends. T'se cooking dis 
week for Miss Brown. She’s gone off somewhere 
to play cards. She winned a pink cummoner 
last week and it jes fits me fine. f done made 
up my mind to buy it next week. Just axim 
me for de number? VPse de one axin you 
de number. I ain't running no tellyfoam, and 
you is, It’s mighty poor bizness, can't ring 
Susie for me.” (Silence). 


MANDY: | 
me for running off. Somebuddy knocked.on de 
back door and I had to see who dey was. Deys 


always somebuddy trying to sell beans and 


squashes and things. -I wish dey would fetch 
chickens and beef. I'se plumb fed up on beans 
and sich like. Nome, I ain't got no idea what 
Susie’s number is. Don't you know Susie? 
She’s cooked might nigh all over dis town. I 
ean't find no directerry, and if I found one, I 
couldn't find Susie’s name in it, ‘cause she ain't 
got no foam of her own. I told you she was at 
- Miss Smith’s. (Silence). 


MANDY: “Yessum, de ice man he cum in 
den. Yessum, deys lots of trubbull to us work- 
ing folks, but dissen is mighty nice. Land him 
useter go-to school together. Dat you Susie? 
Information? Why, I called Susie.” I never 
ealled you. Sides dat, you ain't got no informa- 
tion. I done had you twiste on the foam and 
you ain't rung Susie yet. Nebber mind now, 
I hears Miss Brown coming. She's so pertickler 
about her. old tel!yfoam.. Good-bye... Guess. 
go over to Susie's tonight. Mebbe I can taik to 
her den. I shore wishes I was back up in Filly 
Delfy where dey rings who you calls for:” 


duty. 


“Miss Central, you all must excuse — 
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self away from me, ignoring my rights as her husband. 
Either she comts back to me—or,'I’ll 0 to her—no! -I 
won't go to her, neither,—I’ll make her come back to me.” 
Then he thought of her attitude for the past two days 
and knew he could never again in his life compel her to do 
anything. This- was a new Emily and he didn’t under- 
stand her. He sank back into his chair acknowledging 
defeat for the moment. 


But Tet her dare carry out her threat! She’d find that. 
he would never knuckle—he could be just as stubborn 
as she could, and he’d die and go to blazes before he’d-he 
bossed by any woman. She couldn’t do anything with 
out money, and he’d see that she got none. He had the 
right to forbid any one harboring her, too! But he blush- 


_ed over the thought that such a shameful law existed. 


The thought that she had cheated him—married him 
for conveniénce,—rankled in his breast. She had sold 
herself—and she should pay the price, he argued. And 
hadn't she? ‘Yes, she had been loyal and faithful in every 
He couldn’t look back and find one single fault 
of hers—one instance of neglect. And how coujd he live 
without her? . She had never seemed_so desirable as now, 
when he faced the possibility of losing her. But he would- 

n't let her go! He would stop at nothing—he would use 


force, if necessary, in his fight against her. Yes, he 
would keep her! 


Then he thought long and seriously over another prob- 
lem, and decided that he would -spend money with a free 
hand; buy the new furniture Emily had wanted: so long, 
and a piano for Paula. It would be nice to hear her play 
in the evenings, too—maybe she could yet! And Pan! 
should have a horse and saddle. And he’d get a new car- 
riage—or, by Jinks! an automobile. Silas Morgan had 
one and didn’t own but fifty acres! Yes, siree! he would 
begin the high life and take out a thousand dollars in- 
surance for Emily in case of his death! He would do 
anything now to make peace, except to consent to Emily’s 
foolish proposition for the children. He woulfin’t retract 
his words or change his decision; he had been too empha- 
tic to “crawfish” gracefully and he couldn’t without ac- 
knowledging himself defeated. : 

Sam Trent retired, thrilling over the big surprise in 
store for Emily, soon as cotton was sold, and well pleased 
with himself and his secret. 


Early next morning, Wednesday, Emily Trent. drove 
into town, leaving Aunt Mandy in charge. Going to the 
furniture store, she bought two nice bed room suites and 
a set of parlor furniture, chairs, reading table and some 
pretty chinaware. She knew that there was already a 
range and a dining table in the cottage kitchen and that 
there was matting and rugs on the floors and shades for 
the windows. She got a davenport for the parlor, which 
could easily be converted into a nice bed, should it be 
needed, and everything she could think of that. would be 
immediately. necessary ; and fotind her bill to be a little 
over three hundred dollars. She did not want to write a 


check; so she went to the bank and drew out two hund- 
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dred dollars, paid for the things and ordered them sent 
to the cottage, telephoning her good friend, Capt. Smith- 
erman, to see that they were cared for until she could 
come to arrange them. Then she hurried home highly 
elated over her purchasese and eager as a child to get 
into her new quarters. 
and the field hands* had not_come for dinner. 
had missed her and she was glad. She wanted to put off 
the final wrench as long as possible. Try as she might 
to penetrate into the future she could not decide what 
to expect of Sam, when he really found himself beaten. 
-- Wednesday and Thursday had passed and ‘now it was 
Friday evening. Every night Emily slept cross the hall 
from Sam and’there was now an ugly gleam in his eyes, 
proclaiming the brute element in-his nature. 


Paul and Paula had received invitations to the birth- 
day party of their cousin in the city for Saturday even- 
ing, and were afraid to ask permission to go. 


“T can tell by his looks that he’ll say no!” said Paul, 
almost in tears. “‘And I don’t want to ask Mama to plead 
for -us. Oh, what can we do?” 


“TJ. am going to ask him myself!” declared Paula, 
her little mouth coming together in a firm line, and she 
marched bravely downstairs with the invitation in her 
hand. 


Sam Trent stared sternly. at the little figure advancing 
toward him and gasped in surprise when two arms wound 
around his neck, and a warm cheek was laid against his. 
Something tugged at his heart strings and he laughed un- 
easily : 

“T hain’t got a cent, Miss Flirt.” 

‘“T don’t want-any money-and I’m not a flirt. I love my 
Daddy. Does he love me?” kissing him on the forehead. 

“What’s the secret?” pulling her arms loose where- 
upon Paula bounced into his. lap. 

“T’ve picked a inousese peunds of cotton this week, 
Daddy.” 

“Yes; purty good for you.” . 

“And Paul’s picked a thousand ind six pounds, all in 
five days.” 

“Yes—that’s fine.” 

«And, Daddy—” Paula paused 

“Well?” a bit suspiciously. 

“Won't you give us a half holiday tomorrow? We are 
invited to Cousin Helen’s birthday eile! and we are 
crazy to go. May we?” 


“Shucks!. Whoever heard of such foGlishiiess. I don't 


know what the world is comin’ to, nohow. When I was a. 


boy we didn’t have such things. 
deed !”’ 

“But. Daddy, didn’t you ever have a half day off for 
recreation? Didn't you just crave a little pleasure some- 
vees’” Emily Trent held her breath; her heart ached 
her child. 

‘Too much work on hand to talk of holidays now, 
aula,” evasively. 
“Please, Daddy—-we’ll work hard till noon.” 


-A birthday party, in- 


It was not quite twelve o’clock 
No one 
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SHANNON, GA. 


Southern-Brighton Mills 


We are running full time, day and night with 
plenty of contented and satisfactory help. 

The Adams Go. is getting along fine with the 
new mill, and machinery will soon be coming 
in from Allwood N. J. | 

We elosed the baseball season, Saturday, 
Senlember 29th; by defeating ‘Rome Hosiery 
Mills 9 to 4, and won the championship for 
North Georgia. It took six-games and hard 
work to lick the “Sox” boys. Games were as 
follows: 

Lindale Park: .Shannon 2, Hosiery Miils 0. 
Shannon 8, Hosiery Mills 2. 

At Shannon: Shannon 4, Hosiery 
Shannon 3, Hosiery Mill 3. 

Lindale Parks Shannon 9, Hosiery Mill 4. 

We played 29 games this season and lost only 
6 games. 

These cool days make us feel quite “peppy ” 

Mr. KE. M. Crabtree and family spent last 
week-end in Anderson, Ala, 

‘Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Hadaway and sons Jimmie 
and Billie, spent their vacation in Mississippi; 
they had a grand time, but say there's “No place 
like heme.” 

Mr. H. L.- Freeman, of Atlanta, is our master 
mechanic, and is getting along fine. We wel- 
come him and his family. Mr. Freeman says 
that of all the mill people he had seen, Shan- 
non had them all beat. Thanks, Mr. Freeman. 

Aunt Becky, I sure wish I could attend that 
big dinner. 1 know you will all have a grand 
time. I note that my friend, W. A. Hunt, of 
Langley, 8..C., will be there, and I can tell you 
right now, you'd better prepare a “big plate 
for that big boy. 

New machinery for our carding department 
is on the road—35 cards, 3 slubbers, 4 inter- 
mediates and 7 speeders. We are to have cards 
and slubbers where the winding room was. 

Mr. Paul Dumas and family spent the week- 
end in Aragon, with home folks. 

Our Sunday School is going fine; we invite 


Mil 6; 


_ everybody to come and be with us on Sunday 


morning at 10 o'clock. 
SHANNON. 


KERSHAW, S. C. 


Kershaw Cotton Mill 


We had a bad storm here, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 18; lots of damage was done to the shade 
trees in our village, buf no one was injured so 
far as we know. 

Mr. D. C, Outen, overseer of cloth room 
hope they will soon be restored to health. 
hope the ywill soon be restored to health. 


Born to Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Twitty, September 
i7, a daughter. 


Mr, E. L. Cranshaw, our pay master, visited 
Rock Hill, Tuesday afternoon. 

The Second Baptist church called a pastor 
Sunday night; Rev. B. 8S. Broom who has been 
the pastor, was recalled for another year. Rev. 
Broom has been doing some good work here for 
the upbuilding of this church, 

Mrs. M. A. Guy and Gladys. Shaw, of Char- 
lotie, visited Mr. and Mrs. E. D, Twitty, Sunday, 

Mr. and Mrs. Julious Gardner, Mr. A. B. 


Adams and Miss Evelyn Adams of Fort Mill, 
visited Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Adams Sunday. 
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Miss Ethel Prince, of Charlotte, is visiting her 
uncié, Mr. R. H. Turner and family this week. 

Mr. W. T. Price ad family, spent the week- 
end with Mr. R. H. Turner and family, and 
Ethel returned home with them. 

Mr. T. E. Lattimore and some friends, visited 
Sumter, Sunday. 

A READER. 


HIGH SHOALS, N. CG. 


Manville-Jencks, Mill 


Dear Anut Becky: 

Our mill is on full time, day and night. The 
Bulletin and Home Section come as a real treal, 
each week. The Story just ended was excep- 
tionally fine, and I know the present one will be 
good. 

We eves a nice and up-to-date picture show, 
which opened September ist. It is a clean 
show in every respect, 

Was sorry I failed to get- my photo in for 
your special correspondents issue, which truly 
was a great success. [ was very much impress- 
ed by some of your scribes, and very much 
surprised too, m one or two—especially “Little 
Willie,” and I wondered if a mistake had been 
made. I had been thinking that we ought to 
shew our appreciation for that. “game little 
kid” by getting him a Christmas present. Since 
seeing him, Ive changed my mind considerably. 

Am glad to know that Gee McGee's friend, 
Mike Clark, got elécted as “Kurrmer.” IL have 
a friend who has run for every. Office ex- 
eept “Kurriner’ and I shall tell him that he has 
one more chanee. 

A BOOSTER. 


GASTONIA, N. 


Gray Mill News. Big Exhibit Planned for 
County Fair 


Our girls and women are very busy this week, 
fixing up their booths for the Gaston County 


Fair. We expect lo make a fine showing, The 


Gray-Separk chain of mills~ will 
booths. 

S. B. Laws and family, attended a family re- 
union at Lincolnton, Sunday. , 

Mr. A. C. Dellinger, of Shelby, was a visitor 
at the home of J, H. Fagan, Sunday. 

Mrs. Jesse Baucom, her little son Jeter and 
Boyd Welch spent the week-end in Bryson Gity. 

Mrs. Dan Welch, is spending some time with 
Mrs. Jessese Baucom., 

Troop No, 5, Boy Scouts are looking forward 
fo two big events: The Court of Honor, Octo- 
ber 15th, in Gastonia, where a number of boys 
wi'l advance for first and second class. and 
merit badge work. Then Thrift Day, October 
27th, to he held at the Gray-Separk communi- 
ty house, where they will have. a display of 
most, everything in scout craft,—all represent- 
ing Thrift. The public is invited to see the 
splendid work of the secouls. Admittance is 
free, 

Our mull company furnishes.a trainéd nurse, 
Miss Carpenter, who ts right on the job where- 
ever needed. Our community workers are Miss 
Lucile Tatum and Mrs. Moffet Garrison. 

Aunt Becky, I am sorry that TI shall not be 
able to atlend the correspondents’ dinner. 

FAY. 


have four 


(We are sorry, too—Aunt Becky). 


Thursday, Oct. 11, 1928. : 


“Oh, go on to bed ‘an’ let me alone!’ impatiently. 


ly. 
“T don’t see no use of celebratin’ birthdays.” 
“No,” said Paula, don’t. 
to celebrate mine after this!” and she fled from the room 


and upstairs, throwing herself face down among the pil- 


lows to stifle her sobs, while Paul cursed under his breath. 


“Sam Trent, have you any heart at all?” asked Emily, 


her eyes blazing. 


“Don’t you recon I know this is just a trick of yours, 


Emily ?—a scheme that you an’ your sister mapped out 
to get the children off from me?” 

“You're ¢razy! 
morrow and has hada birthday party every anniversary. 
Paul and Paula havé always been invited but have never 
gone, since they became so useful in the cotton patch,” 
she said bitterly. 


“Are you going in the other room to sleep?” 
“Why ?” asked Emily, searching his face. : 
“Tf you are, the twins don’t go to the party, that’s all,” 
dryly. 


ed and detested him. 


“You don’t love me, you know—you married me for 
conveniences—you ought to be willing to pay the price,” 
he said ‘tauntingly. 

“T have paid, doubly; and with interest,” she groaned. 
“Don’t make the children pay too! Oh, Sam, Pll do any- 
thing, if you’ll only give them the chance I’ve been plead- 
ing for so long. Even now, I'll change all my plans to 
suit yours if you'll let them go to school—drive in and 
out, or board. with Nell! 


father. Will you do it?” And Emily Trent finished her 
plea, with her hands on his shoulders, her brown eyes 
swimming in tears. 


“You ought to know Emily, that when I say a thing, I 


mean it. Don’t you mention this any more.” 


“Good night, Sam,” and there was a grim finality in 
every word, that struck a chill to the heart of the stub- 


born man. 
“Good—night——-Emily,” 


proof that he would oppose her to the end. 


In her present state of mind, Emily feared to offer 
sympathy to the twins, though she knew they needed 
comforting. And tonight, she found that she Gould not 


even pray! 


All Saturday morning, Sam Trent felt- like a criminal. : 


He wished he had not told Emilv the children could not 


go to the party. He had said lots of. things. this week 
that he was ashamed-of, but-he wouldn’t “stoop” to apolo- 


gize. 
(Continued Next Week) 


“Sam, do tell her ‘yes’ or ‘no,’” said Emily persuasive- 


And I will wear. erepe 


Helen was born fifteen years ago to- 


For a moment Emily Trent gazed into his face, 
itching with a mad desire to strike him. Her whole soul 
shrank in hot rebellion from the thought of him as her 
husband. She felt in that moment that she utterly loath- 


Sam, this is your last chance 
to prove yourself a man worthy the sacred name of 


he replied in slow measured 
tones with emphasis on the last word, conveying positive 
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